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A composite picture of 
Thomaston Cotton 
Mills, Peerless Cotton 








Mills, Thomaston THE RECORD 
Bleachery. Not shown 
are the Aldora Mills YEARS PROJECTS 
and the Griffin Mills. 1917 1 
1918 6 
1919 14 
URING eighteen out of the last twenty-one years, we have executed 73 1920 9 
projects for the Hightower interests of Thomaston, Georgia, an average moore : 
of four a year. 1924 3 
: —_— : . . 1925 1 
This long and frequent association of our organization and theirs tells two 1926 . 
stories: 1927 6 
. , : 1928 5 
One, that quality methods and modern efficiency bring growth and develop- 1929 3 
ment to a mill. The Hightower group methods are well Known in the in- 1930 2 
dustry, and have gained wide acceptance among merchants for their fine aaa o 
merchandise, which goes out under the PAGE brand, the Thomaston brand 1936 5 
and other famous Hightower tickets. 1937 » 
1938 2 
The second story is of an organization of Architects and Engineers who have mene poms 
| endeavored to serve their clients well, and have been rewarded by being 
retained by those clients over a long period of years. 
COTTON is published monthly by W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co., Dalton and Atlanta, Ga. 
Subscription Rates, United States and Possessions, $1.00 for one year; $2.00 for three years; Canada, $1.50 per year; Foreign Countries, $2.00 per year. 
Entered as second-class matter at the Post Office, Dalton, Ga., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 
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Thirty Years Ago 
Parts on Draper Looms 


Were Filed and Fitted 


As the Looms were being Built—in accordance with the Then 
Prevailing Practice in the Building of Nearly All Textile 
mat-Voallat-167 


Today 


Draper High Speed Looms Are 
Built from Standardized Castings 


That Are Finished to Fit Before Leaving the Machine Shop 
That is One Reason Why Your Weavers Can Run More 
Looms «= Why Your Fixers Can Care for More Looms + Why 
the Looms Run Faster «= Why they Weave More Cloth and 
Better Cloth : 


You Can Bring Back the 
Weave Room Conditions of 30 Years Ago 


With its Less Efficient Looms by Using Repair Parts that are 
Not the Equal of Draper Standardized Parts 


Keep Your Looms as Good as New 


With Up-to-date Draper-made Parts 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg S C 
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TO KEEP BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS per- 
forming as they should, controlled lubrication 
is necessary. This results from the use of Texaco 
Starfak. 


Texaco Starfak is stable—doesn’t break down, 





separate, or leak out; it stays in the bearing, 





effectively sealing it against foreign matter. 





Trained lubrication engineers and 2186 ware- 






BALL and ROLLER 


houses are at your service. Phone the nearest BEARING BOOKLET 
Just off the press. 44-page treatise on the con- 
struction, installation,and lubrication of ball 





one, or write: 





| The Texas Company, 135 East and roller bearings. Write for your copy. 
42nd Street, New York City. ye ge Re 


ee Network—9:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.S.T., 7:90 M.ST., 6:00 


TEXACO Chik Greate 


FOR SMALL HIGH-SPEED BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Chiquola Manufacturing Company 
SA choose Rockwood Drives for 
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This large and well known manufacturer of converting cloths 
uses Rockwood shelf-type Drives to operate their spinning 
frames. Rockwood spinning frame bases come in four types 

to jit any condition of installation and any make of frame. 


GIVE TEXTILE MACHINES 
BETTER PRODUCTION 


PIVOTED 


When the great names in cotton textile manufac- creases. There is also an appreciable saving in 
ture modernize for more and better production you power due to the marked increase in drive ef- 
will find Rockwood pivoted-motor Drives used with ficiency. 
many of their electric motor applications. , a 

ee Rockwood pivoted-motor Drives are made in /our 

This is because these large mills usually have first special models for spinning frames—also a loom drive that 
proved to their satisfaction that their machines give is used extensively—a ceiling drive thatisina 
more and better production with Rockwood Drives. class by itself for ceiling mounted motors driving 
Machine speeds are better maintained — which lineshafts and standard ;loor mounting bases used 
makes for a better quality and more uniform out- for sliver-lappers, Universal and Foster winders, 
wel wine + nse is all but eliminated as cards, compressors and other textile machinery. 

oc Ww r ? © 
a se me perform dependably with scarcely FIND OUT WHAT ROCKWOOD CAN DO TO 
IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCTION AND REDUCE 
_ The belt life is greatly increased as the belt ten- YOUR COSTS TO RUN. Tell us your problems and 
sion automatically changes with the load—increas- we will send you suggestions, each engineered to fit 
ing as the load increases—falling off as the load de- your particular conditions. 
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poy ich! Lint Free T Winding Company’s 
‘'Roto-Coners” in the mills of Tolar, 
Hart and Holt, Fayetteville, N. C. 


EXTILE MOTORS 


under these service requirements. 


Users speak for 


DIEHL 


‘For reliable protection against 
costly production interruptions 
caused by lint-laden textile mill 
motors—install Diehl Lint-Free Textile 
Motors’’—say satisfied customers. 
Diehl Lint-Free Textile Motors are 
especially developed for this class of 
service. An exceptionally efficient, 
built-in ventilation system effectively 











From many mills now using Diehl 
Lint-Free Textile Motors come inter- 
esting reports of cases where the 
application of these motors has im- 
proved production—provided new 
advantages—and resulted in savings 
that soon exceeded the initial outlay. 
Names of these mills can be had on 


expels lint, automatically keeping 
motors clean and cool. 


These quality Diehl Textile Motors 
are also noted for high power factor 
and efficiency, low temperature rise, 
and high torque characteristics 
which provide rapid acceleration 
thereby reducing loss of production 
due to broken ends. Every detail of 
construction has been engineered to 
insure the utmost in dependability 





request. Consult these users to secure 
first-hand information on the excel- 
lent results that can be obtained 
with Diehl Lint-Free Textile Motors. 
Write today. 





ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO 


rr —- @ TT Pe = ice % | ry} ER 0 





DIEHL MANUFACTURING CO., Elizabethport, N. J. 
Electrical Division of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


DALLAS PHILADELPHIA 
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GREETINGS! 


A. WE approach the close of a year that has perhaps lived up to what 
many expected of it—that has contained periods of optimism and of prom- 
ise, as well as times of perplexity and disappointment — we érasp this 
opportunity of extending to friends and customers our very best wishes 
for a pleasant Holiday Season, filled with happy gatherings, replete with 


sood cheer, and blessed with the kindly spirit of Christmas Day. 


For the year that is past, and the years that have preceded 
it, we express our sincere gratitude and thanks to the textile 
trade for the business with which we have been favored and 
for the confidence which they have placed in us. May we 


merit a continuance of both. 


For the New Year that approaches we wish for everyone all the success, 
and as many of the good things of life as he is entitled to gather unto him- 


self, honestly, and “within the spirit of the Constitution’ 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Charlotte, N. €. Atlanta, Ga. 











INADYE 
HOUSE 










If you want to learn about equipment 


that cuts operating costs ... if you 
want to hear of motors that stand up 
nine times as long as ordinary ones... 
then read this sensational performance 
story that P. W. Eshelman tells about 
his experience with an Allis-Chalmers 
“Lo-Maintenance” Motor! 


Mr. Eshelman is president of the 
Wilkes Hosiery Mills Co., North 
Wilkesboro, N. C. In his plant, near 
the ceiling of the dye house, a motor 
must be installed to operate a line of 
open paddle type machines. Operating 
conditions . moisture, heat, and 
fumes ... are adverse—so adverse that 
ordinary motors lasted only 12 to 14 
months! 


Then came the “Lo-Maintenance” 
motor that made news! 


MOTORS FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 
kROM 4% HORSEPOWER AND UP 





“In June, 1929,” said Mr. 
Eshelman, in his unsolicited 
letter of July 5, 1938, “we 
purchased a standard Allis- 
Chalmers vapor-proof motor 
and installed it in our dye 
house. This week we made 
some repairs to the building. 


In Perfect Condition 
. . . After Nine Years! 
“The motor was completely dis- 


mantled for examination and cleaning 


for the first time since it was in- 
stalled! And it was in perfect condi- 
tion . . . after nine years of uninter- 
rupted service!” 

But that’s not the only equipment 
that made news at Wilkes Hosiery 
Mills. At the same time the motor was 
purchased, a set of Allis-Chalmers 
Texrope Drives was installed in the 
dye house, where other drives lasted 


less than two years. 


“That original set of v-belts on the 
Texrope Drive,’ wrote Mr. Eshelman, 
“was taken off at the same time, hav- 
ing completed over nine years of serv- 
ice without breakage or decomposition 
under the conditions mentioned. And 
our foreman believes they would have 
given one or two more years of service 
had they been left on!” 


Put Allis-Chalmers To Work For You! 


No wonder that Mr. Eshelman has 
equipped his entire plant with Allis- 
Chalmers Motors and Texrope Drives! 
No wonder that other informed execu- 


RISO A UR EE 





THAT PAYS Fp R 


THE SERVICE RE 
OF AN ALLIS-CHALMERS 
@ MOTOR AND TEXROPE DRIVE 








ITSELF’ 





tives all over the country specify Allis- 
Chalmers equipment. They know the 
service records that Allis-Chalmers 
equipment sets ... the savings in pro- 
duction costs that it makes possible. 
They know it’s the equipment that 
pays for itself! 


In your plant, there’s work that Al- 
lis-Chalmers can do for you. Find out 
about it. In the nearby Allis-Chalmers 
District Office is a production engi- 
neer, ready to put 90 years of engineer- 
ing experience to work for you... with 
the equipment that pays for itself! 














“WE DID NOT WRITE YOU,” said Mr. | 
Eshelman, “with the view of securing any | 
publicity. ‘We were so well pleased with the 
service obtained from this installation that 
we just felt like telling you about the excel- 
lent service your equipment gave us.” The 
installation picture is an actual photograph 
of the Allis-Chalmers motor and drive in | 
the dye house at Wilkes Hosiery Mills Co. | 





©) ALLIS-CHALM ERS | 


WISCONSIN: 
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EDI TORI AL NO 2 Written from the investors’ viewpoint 





—worth reading 


CAPITAL ASSETS AND EARNING CAPACITY 


When investing your private funds you 
particularly consider two things: 

1. Security of your principal. 

2. Income on your investment. 


You want to get your money back some day and 
you want to have it pay you dividends; otherwise, 
you leave it in the bank. 


From the standpoint of the investor, then, every 
mill management has two obligations—to conserve 
the assets of the business and maintain its earning 
capacity. All plans and policies are supposedly 
directed towards those ends. 


In the average textile mill the gross book value 
of the fixed assets (land, buildings, machinery, 
etc.) approximately equals the capital investment 
(stock and bond issues and surplus). Thus, unless 
the other assets are more than enough to satisfy 
the general creditors’ claims, the investors have 
only the physical plant as security. Hence they 
should be vitally interested to know whether the 
plant is worth what the books may show. If the 
book value is fictitious, then the management has 
not conserved the capital assets and the security 
of the investors’ money. 


Sound practice calls for adequate depreciation of 
fixed assets and a corresponding accumulation of 


other liquid assets with which to replace worn out 
or obsolete plant and equipment. 


The financial statement usually shows the value 
of the plant and equipment, and the amount by 
which it has been depreciated. But where are the 
offsetting assets that represent the decrease in 
value which has taken place? In a majority of 
cases they have been used for general purposes 
instead of having been set aside for the specific 
purpose of purchasing new equipment. 


Fortunately, there is finally a trend towards well 
planned spending and away from questionable 
accumulation. Progressive mill managers spend 
their depreciation annually for the purchase of 
new machinery. Their plans call for studies which 
will disclose the relative merits of different sections 
of their plants. Each year the least efficient 
machinery is spotted and is scheduled for replace- 
ment. In this way, funds which are ear-marked for 
plant rehabilitation are not diverted to other uses 
under the pressure of circumstances. At the same 
time, excellence of condition and high efficiency 
become characteristics of the plant. Thus, the 
management meets its responsibility to the inves- 
tors by preserving the value of the fixed assets 
and by placing the company in a position to 
maintain its earning capacity. 


1. Furnish trained investigators to a limited number ; 
C & K Mills should re- 
| of mills, to make a comparative cost study. place at least ten 


per cent of their 


can assist 
2. Supply forms and information to assist in making ee 
these | . , ’ Y, ginning wi 
- your own investigation. the least efficieat, 
ways | | 
3. Analyze your data if you so desire. ARE EASIER i 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 2... 


oem 4ele) MeGele).’ 
Allentown, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. Charlotte, N.C. WORCESTER Crompton & Knowles Jacquard & Supply Co., Pawtucket, R. !. 


REPLACEMENT PR 





























FIVE STEPS FORWARD 
FOR WELDON 


Letters such as this are the finest recommen- 


dation we know as to the effectiveness of 
the George S. May Company in industry. 
Your problems may be entirely different 
from those of the Weldon Cotton Manufac- 
turing Co., but whatever they are, May E 


<N 
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gineers .. . experienced in over 2300 jobs 
in 61 different industries ...can help you 
solve them. 

Consult the nearest office listed below. It 


will not obligate you and may prove highly 
rofitable. 


Re 


GEORGE S$. MAY COMPANY 


CHICAGO I> Bee - 
2600 North Shore Ave. 


Pelemeey 14-1.1- me OA 201) 


ATLANTA NEW YORK 
134 Peachtree St. -122 East 42nd St 


CANADA: George S. May, Ltd.. 320 Bay St., Toronto 


OFFICES t8 35 OT NFR 





PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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A Good Beginning 





and a good / 
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Unified Fibre Control 


Assures Better Yarn at Every Drafting Operation 


The “long pull” from drawing sliver to spinning bobbin used to require 5 operations. But today 
progressive mills using Saco-Lowell Controlled Draft Roving with Unified Fibre Control do it in 3. 
And these three operations are not only shorter, quicker, and more efficient, but actually produce 
a better, more uniform and stronger yarn. The yarn is better and stronger because with fewer 
operations and less equipment there is, consequently, less manipulation of the fibre... and with 
Unified Fibre Control, drawing, roving and spinning now produce more uniform strands. For 
at each step the fibres are under effective control and drafted with a minimum of breakage. 
@ We would like to give you all the facts about Unified Fibre Control and show you what this 


improved method means to you in terms of greater savings and increased profits. Write today. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 
Charlotte, N. C. ; Greenville, S. C. , Atlanta, Ga. 
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Unrivaled stamina ... defiant tough- 
ness ... Outlasting ruggedness .. ; 
these are the qualities which give the 
Dayton Cog-Belt its matchless endur- 
ance. No other V-Belt approaches it 
in vitality and persistent long life. 

And the Dayton’s patented, lami- 
nated construction saves it from the 
strains and stresses which shorten the 
lives of other belts. It bends easily 
without resistance and distortion. It 
rides straight and true in the pulley 
grooves ... without squashing, twist- 
ing and whipping. It runs cool be- 
cause its smooth-flowing action pre- 
vents the chafing and friction which 
create destructive internal heat. 

From the very nature of its exclusive 
features and distinctive performance, 
the Dayton Cog-Belt gives phenome- 
nally long service. That’s why long 
life Dayton Cog-Belt Drives often cut 
belt replacements in half. 


Equip with Daytons and forget your 
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transmission troubles. Write us for 
catalogs and data, or call your local 
Dayton distributor. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Dayton 
COG-BELT DRIVES 
Ts) 
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THIS 


SETTING AND CARE OF DOG 
(No. 50 Winder) 


The purpose of the Dog is to act as a 
brace, preventing the thread guide from 
pressing against the winding package, at 
the same time allowing the Traverse 
Frame to move freely in the opposite direc- 
tion as the package diameter increases. 





The flat steel spring on the Dog Lever 
will hold the Dog in the grooved Segment 
with very little tension. Excess tension 
causes the Dog to drag in the Segment, not 
only increasing the wear on both parts, but 
also adding pressure against the package 
which is not under control of the Differen- 
tial Pressure Mechanism. Pressure should 
only be added by means of adjustments on 
the Pressure Lever, for it then can be 
released as the package increases in diam- 
eter. . 





The Dog Collar (A) and Dog Lever (B) 
should be set with enough float in order 
that the Dog will be self-aligning. 





BOSTON 


IS NUMBER 12 OF A SERIES ON 


GETTING THE MOST FROM WIN 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


Dogs are checked against gauges for 
accuracy when manufactured. Both sides 
of the Dog should contact the walls of the 
groove in the Segment. Altering the Dog 
involves the possibility of twisting it out of 
line with the Segment. 





~~ 


Sometimes Dogs are mistakenly adjusted 
to overcome a condition caused by a worn 
Stopping Wheel. This Wheel revolves with 
the cam shaft and bears against the end of 
the cam shaft bushing. A worn Wheel will 
eventually touch the Traverse Frame, caus- 
ing it to bind. Obviously this should be 
corrected by replacing the Wheel, not by 
interfering with the setting of the Dog. 


Cleaning 

It is not necessary to lubricate either the 
Dog or Segment. Wiping with oily waste is 
sufficient to keep the parts clean, removing 
any sticky accumulations and leaving a 
thin film of oil to prevent rust. 


Steel Locking Points; No Filing 

Locking points on latest design of Seg- 
ment and Brake Lever are made of steel, 
reducing wear and eliminating the necessity 
of filing. 

On old-style No. 50 Winders, the locking 
points are part of the casting. When worn, 
the castings are filed to provide a new 
shoulder; this has the effect of throwing 
the arc of the Segment out of line with the 
radius of the Dog. Also, by lowering the 
outer end of the Segment, it reduces the 
clearance between the Breakage Lever and 
Stopping Wheel and sometimes causes the 
spindle to knock off unnecessarily. 


HEAVY COP FORMER HOLDER 
(No. 90 Winder) 


Redesigning the assembly for the Cop 
Former Holder has made it possible to 





PHILADELPHIA UTICA 






provide a more substantial construction 
and prevent accidental bending. This im- 
provement in design has been made without 
any increase in selling price, but it will be 
necessary to change the complete assembly 
since individual parts cannot be applied to 
old mechanisms. 





The new Cop Former is made perfectly 
flat from double-thick sheet steel. The new 
Holder is knurled on the under side against 
which the Cop Former rests. The new Link 
is not hardened; and it is intended that the 
combination of soft Link and knurled sur- 
face of the Cop Former Holder will elimi- 
nate any slippage of the Link. A washer 
raises the Cop Former sufficiently above 
the Holder to clear the traverse bar. 


EXPENSIVE REPLACEMENTS 
CAUSED BY INEXPENSIVE PARTS 


In the design of a winding machine, there 
are a number of inexpensive parts which 
appear to be of relatively minor importance 
themselves, yet must operate satisfactorily 
in order to protect more expensive parts 
from damage and undue wear. 

A breakage lever, for example, on a drum 
winder is a comparatively simple part, and 
is inexpensively replaced. However, failure 
to replace it promptly when worn means 
that the yarn will not traverse properly, 
and the yarn will then cut a groove in the 
more expensive slub catcher. For lack of 
attention to this imexpensive part, an 
expense many times greater can be incurred. 

On Leesona Winders, even the least ex- 
pensive parts are carefully designed with a 
view to preventing unnecessary replace- 
ment expense. Each part in the winder is 
vital tuo its efficient operation, and it is 
important to keep each part correct and 
as designed. 


“THERE’S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 





CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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“We check and Double-Check the performance of 
our equipment ...and have proved that : 


a 
j 


GULF’S 
Kepler Luly OILS 


GIVE US GREATER OPERATING EFFICIENCY’’ 


... Say the head operating men in this big mill 

























(Left) This general superintendent, checking over 
the operating report on this automatic warper 
says, “From this reportI cantell how the spinning 
room is operating. I fthe spinning frames are run- 
ning smoothly we have very few broken ends on 
warpers. The average in this plant is only 10 
broken ends per beam and we consider this re- 
markably low. Proper lubrication of our spinning 
frames with Gulfgem Oil undoubtedly has a lot 
to do with it.” 


(Below) The head spinner in the plant, shown 
taking a tachometer reading on one of his spin- 
ning frames, says, ““Gulfgem Oil is giving us 
splendid results with spindle speeds of 10,000 
r.p.m.” 
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“GULFGEM OIL 
is the finest spindle lubri- 
cant we have ever used’’ 


“With Gulfgem Oil in service we keep our spin- 
ning frames running smoothly with high speeds 
and long draft. The use of this higher quality 
oil has helped us get more production and in- 
creased efficiency from our equipment,” says the 
superintendent of this large mill — one of the best 
equipped in the industry. 

The remarkable record Gulfgem Oil is making 
in leading mills throughout the country is largely 
due to this fact: Gulfgem Oil is the only spindle oil 
which has been refined and purified by the Alchlor 
Process. By use of this exclusive Gulf process, oils 
with greater stability than any of which we have 
record can be manufactured. 


The master mechanic in this plant has a portable 
testing unit for checking and recording frictional 
loadand power consumption on spinning frames. He 
says, ‘This machine saves my company many dollars 
a year. With it I can quickly detect the lack of proper 
lubrication. And with Gulfgem Oil in service we are 
satished that our spindle lubrication is efficient and 
our power costs low.” 


Gulfgem Oil provides a tough protective film 
which insures efficient lubrication over a long 
period of time and, as a result, spindle wear is 
lessened. With Gulfgem in service, spindle base 
cleaning intervals can be greatly extended and 
shutdowns for this purpose become less frequent. 

The Gulf engineer who calls on you is prepared 
to recommend —— from Gulf’s broad line of more 
than 400 quality oils and greases — the proper 
application of lubricants exactly suited to your 
equipment regardless of its age or the conditions 
under which it operates. You can have the benefit 
of his broad experience and knowledge gained 
through intimate contacts with plants similar to 
yours. There is no charge for this service — so 
we suggest that you take advantage of it at once. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
GULF REFINING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


6 REASONS wiy GULFGEM OILS are the world’s finest spindle oils 


1 MINIMUM POWER CONSUMPTION. As an oil oxidizes, viscos- 

ity and gum formation increase. More power is required 
to overcome the increased internal friction. The stability 
built in GULFGEM OIL by the Alchlor Process provides an 
oil with highest resistance to oxidation. 


? TOUGH FILM INSURES MINIMUM WEAR. Because of the ad- 

vanced methods employed in the manufacture of GULF- 
GEM OIL, it provides a tough film which insures efficient 
lubrication over a long period of time. Thus, spindle wear 
is reduced to a minimum. 


3 MINIMUM ENDS DOWN. Maximum stability with minimum 

change in viscosity — either from temperature variation 
or from oxidation — insures constant load and smooth op- 
eration. The result is fewer breaks and ends down. 





LOWEST OIL CONSUMPTION. Because of the unparalleled 
stability of GULFGEM OIL, it can be used over long 


eriods of time with minimum deterioration. Thus, long 
ife and a low rate of consumption are assured. 


MAXIMUM INTERVALS BETWEEN SPINDLE BASE CLEANING. If an 


oil oxidizes and gums at a rapid rate, spindles must be 


cleaned and lubricated at frequent intervals. The stability of 
GULFGEM OIL, Alchlor processed, greatly reduces the fre- 
quency of shut-downs for this purpose. 


LOWER PRODUCTION COSTS. Less frequent need for oil 
changes, time saved by fewer shut-downs, lower main- 


tenance expense and lower power consumption reflect sub- 
stantial savings in total operating costs. 


Also a complete line of Fuel and Furnace Oils 
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TOP FLATS RECLOTHED 


We maintain 6 repair shops for 
reclothing top flats. These shops 
are located in the various impor- 
tant textile centers (see signature). 
Send YOUR top flats to the most 
convenient address. 


Our many years of experience 
and adequate facilities are your 
assurance of prompt and satisfac- 
tory service. 


\ \ 


b 
ASHWORTH, BROS., Inc., Woolen Div.: AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 
Factories in Fall River, Worcester and Philadelphia. Sales Offices and Repair Shops in Charlotte, Atlanta and 
Greenville. Southwestern Representative: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Texas. 
PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for cotton, wool, worsted, silk and asbestos cards and for all types of 
napping machinery; brusher clothing and card clothing for special purposes; lickerin wire and garnet wire; sole distrib- 
utors for Platt's Metallic Wire; lickerins and top flats reclothed at all plants. 
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GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 




















Today, Gaylord Boxes are a rec- 


ognized symbol of shipping safety. 


reasons. If a Gaylord box, designed for your 
product, satisfies a Gaylord “test pilot,” you 
can rely on its being the safest shipping pro- 
tection your product can have. 

Hard boiled, and with orders to “give it the 
works,” these men put Gaylord Boxes through 
tests which make ordinary shipping hazards 
mere child’s play. For hundreds of leading 
manufacturers, this Gaylord precaution assures 
minimum damage in transit... maximum 
customer satisfaction. 

As satisfactory arrival is one of your strong- 
est sales weapons, make sure your shipping 
containers are the safest possible. Check with 
Gaylord now. 


There’s a Gaylord plant or sales office in your territory 


Fal © | 


we 
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CONTINUOUS PROCESS CALLS FOR ULTIMATE IN RELIABILITY 


100% Fafnir-equipped is the new Budd Cuprammonium Process 
Rayon Spinning Machine built by Edw. G. Budd Mfg. Co., and now 
in operation at the plant of New Process Rayon, Inc. With this new 
equipment, operation is continuous—24 hours a day, 7 days a week— 
and therefore, much depends upon the reliability of the component 
parts. Small wonder then that Budd engineers specified large-ball, deep- 
race Fafnirs for all cylinders and shafts. 


Each of the 42 cylinders on the machine is equipped with 7 Fafnir 
Radial Bearings, while in addition to this, cylinder, pump and thread- 
oscillating drive shafts, as well as the tape drum supports, make use of the 


simplified installation and reliability of Fafnir Wide Inner Ring Bearings. 


A total of 346 bearings for each machine assures the user freedom 
from costly breakdowns and maintenance, and demonstrates the import- 
ance of friction-freedom and reliability in this newest of textile equip- 


ment. The wide line of Fafnir Textile Bearings can bring the same savings 





to you. Write for the Textile Catalog which shows and describes them. 
The Fafnir Bearing Company ..... . New Britain, Connecticut. 


FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS 


THE BALANCED LINE..MOST COMPLETE IN AMERICA 
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APPLICATION - RESULTS - 


METHOD - THE HEART OF THE SYSTEM- 
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* THE REEVES TRANSMISSION LOOKS LIKE THIS= 


Four-piece cast Constant and 


Tetlimae tiles variable speed 
open designs). 
Feet planed to 
accurate di- .001 inch. Ex- 
ars ee ce a: I Ue | 


shafts. ma- 


chined within 


mensions. 
keywavs cut as 


required. 


Dial type indi- 
cator enables 
operator to se- 
cure exact pre- 
determined 


speed settings. 


Semi-steel discs, 
double - spline 
mounted on 
shafts. Long 
hubs give full- 
length driving 


Stier tes 


Stop collars 
limit - extreme 
speeds, prevent 
belt over-run- 


ning discs. 


Shifting (speed 


Speed changing 
screw, operated 
by handwheel, 
actuates move- 


ment of levers. 


changing) lev- 
ers actuate op- 
ening and clos- 


ing ot discs. 


This is the horizontal open design REEVES Variable 
Speed Transmission, ball-bearing type, manual control. 
It is but one design in a complete line which includes 
Transmissions in vertical and horizontal types, open and 
enclosed designs. Sizes range from fractional to 125 h.p. 
capacities; speed ratios from 2:1 to 16:1 inclusive. 

All these units are extremely adaptable—may be 
mounted in any position. Driving connections may be 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, Department 


> aaa 


VARIABLE SPEED 
4 TRANSMISSION for in- 
= finite speed contro! over 
wide range and for 
. Manue!, rTe- 
mote, automatic contro}s, 





heavy 


Endless cord 
V-belt clamped 
between hard- 
wood blocks 
tipped with 
special tannage 


leather. 


Steel rollers on 
shifting levers 
eliminate —slid- 
ing friction, 
maintain 
straight - line 
thrust load. 


Heavy - duty, Load equaliz- 
i a ae oe ee ing collar for 
straight - line four-point uni- 
ball thrust versal suspen- 
bearings. Force sion for each 
feed lubrica- thrust bearing. 
tion. Distributes 

load equally on 


balls. 


Driving keys, 
fitted to key- 
ways in disc 
hubs. Two keys 
in each shaft 
Nos. 0000-6; 
four keys in 
Nos. 6'4 and 
larger. 


Equalizing link 
maintains uni- 
form tension on 
V-belt regard- 
less of speed 
ecerseatesee 


Heavy - duty 


radial ball] 
bearings sup- 
port shafts rig- 
idly. Force- 
feed lubrica- 
tion. 


Belt tension ad- 
justing screw. 
Locks auto- 
matically in po- 
sition. 


any type, including direct. With REEVES adjustable 
motor base, motor can be mounted directly above any 
Transmission for a compact, individual drive. No other 
method of speed control has yet been perfected which 
provides the same fine degree of ACCURACY and 
long-lived dependability as the REEVES. More than 
100,000 REEVES units now in service. Write for new 
Catalog G-384 describing the complete REEVES line. 


2 et 


VARI-SPEED MOTOR 
PULLEY for direct s,nii- 
cetion *o standard motor 
shaft and ‘or ratios of speed 
variation not exceeding 





3:1 range. 


T « 
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COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


LUNi nes 





WIOTODRIVE which 
combines variable speed 
drive and helical type gear 
reducer in a single com- 
ct unit. Fractional to 10 
orsepower capacities. 








~ 
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This Union Tee replaces reg- 


Sear Cr ee Ey ‘ 
Ry hearer ce 


viar tee, two unions, two 
nipples, and reduces pipe The use of Union Fittings at 


these points eliminates reg- 





joints from seven to threé. 
Each trap is hooked up in Tilolm@-liMelale Mi -1-MEa Zemtlillelat eh 
same way. ao Mm all °) oli + ao lale Mg -To tla -t 


pipe joints from eight to four. 


j 


: ‘ 
. 
/ / 
F 
BD | 


A comparison of piping materials 
and pipe joints required to hook 
up this bank of steam traps— 


CRANE UNION FITTINGS 














NOR «\ «Sl \ 

















— with —with 
vation switee | GAWE MATERIAL, TIME AND LABOR 
Quan.|Pipe Jts.|\Quan.| Pipe Jts. 7 
Ells 2 13 26 _ ; , eT , — : ; 
. ee Union Ells | 12 | 24 . am [he use of union fittings in piping systems is Depend on Crane-Quality union fittings to 
Tees ; ge, ‘ _ 
' Union Tees| 10 | 30 often overlooked. They are valuable even in help keep your liquid, air, and vapor lines at 
4 Unions 26 52 ; Ry Sa raed oni 
e m= sONNipples 16 | 32 | 43 | 86 simple hookups, but in more elaborate lay- peak efficiency always. The amazing standard 
ty —— = ” outs, their advantages are emphasized. Be- of perfection that Crane has attained in the 





we 
? 





cause a single union fitting ordinarily serves ™anutacture of millions upon millions of fit- 
the same purpose as a tee or elbow, union ngs of every type yearly, is strong assurance 
and nipple, installation costs are minimized of their unfailing, trustworthy performance. 





—" material time and labor. [inion fittings You ll find that Crane-Equipment throughout 


reduce the number of threaded joints— giving 
greater safety. Pipe lines gain a workman- 


like makeup that adds to plant appearance. 


NE 


SOUTH M | 





) GZ IGE sa EY A 
0000 your plant brings greatest piping satistac- 
tion, because—in fittings as in valves 


IT5 WHATS INSIDE THAT COUNTS / 


of Crane fittings are found 
fit. Details in folder sent 


-upon request. 


VALVES « FITTINGS « PIPE 


PLUMBING « HEATING + PUMPS 





AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINO'IS 


IN ALL MARKETS 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES 836 CHIGAN 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS 


CRANE 


CRANE SCREWED FITTINGS 
FOR 


UNION FITTINGS—Moale 
and Female, 90° and 45° 
Elbows, Tees with Union on 


COUPLINGS— Right Hand, 
Right and Left, Half (Also 


TEES Four-Way, 


Bigele 


Service, 


ELBOWS—90°,67'.2° 60°, 


45°, 30°, 22!20 11%° and Long Sweep, 


Tees, 


TEXTILE PROCESS MILLS 


Crane’s line of fittings includes 
not merely the few hundred types 
and sizes in most common use, 


but a total of more than 10,000 


separate and distinct items in cast 


and malleable iron. 


5%°, Street, Long Sweep, 
Side Outlet, Drop, Hub Vent 


BUSHINGS —Ovutside and 
Inside Hexagon, Face, Ec 
a Jal ig oe Ololt] ol Meet olelte 


Double Sweep, Wash Tray 


ae 


| 


3 


Se 


PLUGS Square Head, 
Solid, Countersunk, Bar, 
Johaad : 


A CRANE FITTING FOR EVERY PURPOSE—The screwed 


fittings shown above are only a few of the scores of dif- 


ferent types and modifications 


The complete Crane line 


ee ee a rca: 


Wrought Iron), Reducers, In- 
creasers 


WT 


ili 


NIPPLES—Close, Short, 
Long, Tank 


Run or Outlet 


UNIONS—Ground Joint, 
Gasket Type, Female, Male 
and Female, Air-Pump 


includes banded and plain patterns, black or galvanized, 
in a wide range of straight and reducing sizes; in four 
pressure classes in malleable iron and five in cast iron. 
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@ There is a DU PONT chemical for every textile requirement. 


D U P 0 n T Glauber’s Salt has been for many years the standard level- ; 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS ing agent for both acid and neutral dye baths. Anhydrous | 
Acetic Acid Sodium Sulfate, a more concentrated form, is low in iron, 
Aluminum Sulfate lime and magnesium. It is the recognized extender for . 
Anhydrous Sodium Sulfate dye standardizing. 


Bichromate of Soda DU PONT Sulfuric and Muriatic Acids are widely used 


Caustic Soda sours for cotton bleacheries. 
Formic Acid , ; 
To mention a few others—Phosphate of Soda, an assist for 
Glauber’s Salt 


Lactic Acid kier boiling: Sulfide of Soda, for solubilizing sulfur dyes: | 

Muriatic Acid Bichromate of Soda for chrome topping improving fastness 

Sitaste ak Gace of color: Lactic Acid, an efficient and economical reducing | 
Sodium Hyposulfite agent for producing chrome bottoms. 


Sodium Phosphate For your textile processing chemicals call DU PONT. 
Sodium Sulfate 


Sutin. Sulfide E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 
Sulfuric Acid GRASSELLI CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


Tri Sodium Phosphate Wilmington, Delaware 
Branches in Principal Cities 
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m= 
Recent Air View of Barberton Plant, THE COLUMBIA ALKALI CORPORATION 








N this concluding chapter of a series tracing the part which alkalies 

Through She have played through the ages in the development of many industries, 
it seems fitting to picture the present Barberton plant of THE COLUMBIA 

With ALKALI CORPORATION as an example of current achievement in alkali 
Atkakies.... production. Here modern science has made possible the manufacture of 
TWENTIETH Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Sodium Bicarbonate, Modified Sodas, Liquid 
CENTURY || ~ Chlorine and Calcium Chloride in quantities and quality undreamed of 


a few decades ago. 


- SODA ASH 
CAUSTIC SODA 
SODIUM BICARBONATE 
MODIFIED SODAS 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
CALCIUM SRLOEIOS 


WES COLOMIBLA ALKALI CORPORATION 


BARBERTON « OHIO 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
ST. LOUIS PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI 


MI j NK AI il APL CLEVELAND MI . NEAPO . : ‘ - PB ; * DE a P sath cow ea 
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TAKE a look at this Monel dye beam. 
It is one of eight in use at the plant of 
the Minneola Mfg. Co., Gibsonville, 
N. C. Is it new? No...even though it 
looks new, it has seen several years’ 
service and is good for many more. 
Made by Morton Machine Works of 
Columbus, Ga., it has a perforated 
barrel of 44” thick Monel. The tie 
rods and nuts are also Monel. Other 
plants using Monel dye beams report 


over 15 years of service ...with dye 
beams still good for further use. 


Write for further information. Address: 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


MONEL 


‘“‘Monel” is a registered trade-mark of The 
International Nickel Company, Inc., which is 
applied to a nickel alloy containing approxi- 
mately two-thirds nickel and one-third copper. 
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HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO 
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In the NEW TUFFERIZED CARD CLOTHING 


@ Burrs will be entirely eliminated 

Te Al TILL sicelicliimelileM iliieliul had lelat>, 

@ Grinding will be greatly reduced 

No MIM GMT Milelili-imelloM leh Milelit-melim Zl as alltel tere, 
insure more even setting of the rolls. 
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| Wéiensteo CARD CLOTHING. 


HOWARD BROS MFG. CO. 


rOMt _E AND ‘tea, “EO 4G ane ae 


¥ —— , fe c 


Sdaidlinen Pleat: 944 Forsythe “ilelstic Branch Offices: 
Canadian Pipaints Colwc Welel-13 10) 41-1 30n Glo me 
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“White” Yarn Tension Equalizer 


lasher Creel Problems! 


A positively driven slasher creel that removes the yarn from secticn 
beams and delivers it to the s‘zing vat with or without tension as de- 
sired. Each unit is capable of handling three beams, and as many units 
as are desired may be coupled together to give the required beam 
capacity. Each beam is in contact with the positive driven equalizing 
drum, and, when slasher is running, the same amount of warp yarn is 
removed from each beam regardless of the diameter of the warp roll. 
The yarn is removed without tension or strain, practically eliminating 
breakage and loose ends. Beams having the same amount of warp at 
start of set will all empty at the same time, cutting the waste to a mini- 
mum. It is the answer to your creel problems. 

We also manufacture special equipment that enables a s'asher operator 
to regulate the warp tension during the s!ashing process. When used in 
conjunction with the ''White" Yarn Tension Equalizer, an absolute contro! 
of warp tension is secured. Regulation is sensitive and easily adjusted. 


Also manufacturers of loom beams, West Point Energy Loom Drives, cloth 
room machinery, textile machinery parts and gears, special textile machinery. 


POINT FOUNDRY «& MACHINE CO. 


(Batson-Cook Company, Owners) 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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A MODERN PICKER ROOM 


ALDRICH SYNCHRONIZED 


SINGLE PROCESS PICKERS 
Fed Directly From 


THE GYRATOR 


CLEANING, BLENDING AND DISTRIBUTING MACHINE 


By automatic feed boxes without the use of hopper feeders; providing a more uniform feed of 
better opened and cleaned cotton, producing cleaner and evener laps. The discarded hopper 
feeders may be used for blending purposes in the opening room if needed. 


AldricH Machink 


SEES Greenwood, WOr KS South Corcline 
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They're entirely new—just developed 
within the last year or so. It won't cost 
you anything to let us tell you about 
them—how they can save money for 
you in bleaching textiles. Outstanding 
mills in the country are using these 
processes, modified to meet their par- 
_-ticular bleaching and equipment 
requirements. Use the convenient cou- 
pon below to have one of our tech- 
nical men write or phone you for an 
appointment. 


REG. u.s. Pat. OFF 


The R. & H. Chemicals Department 
E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


District Sales Offices: Baltimore, Boston, Charlotte, Ch: 
Cleveland, Kansas City, Newark, New York, Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco 





ago 


The Cavalcade of America back on the air every 
Monday Evening at 8 p.m., Eastern Standard Time, 


Columbia Broadcasting System. (Rebroadcast 9 


p.m. Pacific Time.) 


~ 
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E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
The R. & H. Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. 


Gentlemen: 

I'd like to know about these new du Pont Bleaching 
Processes. Please have your representative phone or 
write me for an appointment. 











Name 
Company Position 
Address City State 
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Burroughs 
Low-Cost 


Burroughs 
Labor Computing 
and Accounting 


Machine 


Payroll Accounting ag 


Machine 















Burroughs 
Electric 
Adding 

Calculator 


Burroughs 


Payroll Accou 
Machine 


nting 
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Burroughs 


covers the entire range of 


WAGE AND HOUR 
RECORDS and STATISTICS 


along with all payroll records 
and labor distribution 


Burroughs machines provide these five 
important records, including wage and 
hour statistics, in a fraction of the time 
required by ordinary methods: 


1. Individual Employee’s Hour and Earnings Record. 
Individual Employee’s Pay Statement or Receipt. 
Individual Employee’s Pay Check or Envelope. 
Departmental or Group Payroll Summary Sheet. 


rr FF 


Departmental or Group Payroll Check Register. 


If desired, all five can be prepared on a 
single machine in one operation, under 
any one of several plans. 


To determine the particular machine and 
plan that will fit your requirements at the 
lowest cost, call the local Burroughs repre- 
sentative. Or, if you prefer, write to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6956 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


At the left are illustrated five different types of Burroughs 

machines for payroll and labor accounting. These machines 

are offered in many styles and sizes to meet the require- 
ments of any business, large or small. 
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_ HERE THEY ARE 
WITH THEIR “COATS OFF” 


Take a Good Look at Them because 


the next time you try to find them, if you are a 
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mill man, they will have their Cast Iron "Coats" on, 


greased and completely sealed, going to work. 


A man usually takes his coat off to go to work 
but a bearing of necessity puts one on and 
for that reason the purchaser and user of a 


machine, whether it be a loom, picker, or 





spinning frame, a dry can or a calender, 
“ almost never sees the highly polished preci- 
Wound Roller Type with sion ground rollers and races of a Hyatt 


Solid Races Roller Bearing operating smoothly and 





silently, safeguarding the life and functions 


of the machine. 


All bearings look pretty much alike with Cast 





lron "Coats" on but there's a big difference 





in bearings themselves. 





Adapter Type with Wound Next time you get ready to specify anti-fric- Junior Solid Roiler Type 
Rollers . with Race 

tion bearings call in a Hyatt engineer and let 

him show you samples and tell you why you'll 

get longer trouble-free life from these preci- 

sion built, high capacity roller bearings in all 

your Textile Machinery. Hyatt Bearings Divi- 


sion, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, 





New Jersey. 


Wound Roller Type roy Roller Assembly Junior 
Races Solid Roller 


AY AT TR@: Barty 
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TESTS 


SHOW NOTABLE ADVANTAGES 





te te > 


A. 


In continuous line with wetting out or acid saturating tank 


squeeze rolls. 


traction equipment. 
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ON MODEL ‘G’ SQUEEZE ROLLS 


HEN a plant seeks more uniform extraction with a higher percent- 
V \) age of moisture removed from all woven fabrics, without sacrific- 
ing continuous or straight line production, the economical solution 
will be found in the new Hunter Model G, hydraulically controlled, 

















Nqueeze Rolls——feed end showing hydraulic control valve 








This new Model may be used as a separate unit, in combination with 
a scutcher, in continuous cloth carbonizing or washer lines, or on tracks 
in wet finishing rooms. 

It is adaptable to any woven fabric, either flat or pile type, on cottons, 
rayons, woolens, worsteds, and blended or manipulated fabrics. 

The Model G requires less horsepower to operate than any other ex- 
For example: 7 H.P. for the Model G against 20 H.P. 
for the average vacuum extractor. Also, it has practically no wearing parts. 


’ In keeping with modern machine design, it is streamlined, with an 


eye to appearance as well as utility. 


| JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. 

| NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 

t Without obligation, please send free bulletin SR describ 
f ing tests run on variegated fabrics. 

i 
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JAMES HUNTER 
MACHINE COMPANY 


NORTH ADAMS 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Agents: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N.C. 


Western Representattwe: E. G. Paules, 343 Bendix Bldg.., 
1206 Maple St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Limited 
126 Wellington St., West, Toronto, Can. 
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Send For This 


NEW 174-Page 
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A Complete 
Handbook on 
Roller Chains 
and Sprockets 

for Drives 
and Conveyors 
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@® Every probable question on the subject is an- 
swered in this authoritative manual on finished 
steel roller chains, attachments and sprockets... 
for power transmission and conveying. 174 pages 
of meaty, illuminating information — list prices, 
ratings and bed-rock figuring and design data. 
Information is given on many new chains, such 
as Twist-type drive chains, Universal Carrier, flat 
top and other extended pitch conveyor chains. 
Also a special section covering stainless steel, 
bronze and other alloy chains. 


Your entire requirements for drives, conveyors 
and miscellaneous applications may be selected 
from this book. Send for a copy today. Use your 
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Offices in Principal Cities 7364-A 


LINK-BELT POSITIVE DRIVES INCLUDE 
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ROLLER V.A.D. VARIABLE HERRINGBONE  Eehae) pad? WORM GEAR 
CHAIN ORIVE CHAIN DRIVE SPEED VARIATOR ROLLER ORIVE GEAR REOUCER REDUCER REDUCER 
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Now —you 
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on’t have to sa 





“Pd like to-But...” 


Now — you can improve your 
Cooling or Humidifying at a 
cost to fit your pocketbook! 


| NEED COOLING EQUIPMENT -— 


and I need it badly—BUT I simply 
can’t afford it.’’ That’s the story we 


got from dozens of mill owners. 


Here was areal dollar-and-cents prob- 
lem. And we faced it frankly. Obvi- 
ously, our job was to produce cooling 
and humidifying equipment not only 
to meet widely varying needs — but 
to fit pocketbooks as well. And we 
went to work on it. 


Now we are able to say, “Tell us what 
your cooling or humidifying problem 
is—give us an idea of how much you 
can afford to spend—and wecan work 
out a system to meet your particular 
needs at a price you can afford to 
pay!” Today, Sturtevant Equipment 
is available to meet your requirements 
— whether you need merely a very 
low cost standardized” air circulating 
unit for cooling purposes or, at the 
other extreme, a complete “tailor- 
made”’ evaporative cooling and hu- 
midifying system. 


If you are suffering from “hot spots’’, 
motor burnouts, fagged out workers, 
or other troubles due to inadequate 
cooling or humidity—don’t delay any 
longer. We are confident we can solve 
your problem—and, at a cost that will 
fit your budget. And remember, too, 






2 


RRS 


the benefit of Sturtevant’s many years 
of experience as the pioneer in the 
field of textile mill cooling and humid- 
ification. 


Why not frankly discuss your problem 
with one of our representatives who 
is thoroughly conversant with textile 
mill problems. You would find him to 
be fully informed and eager to cooper- 
ate with you. He is at your service, 
at any of our offices below. 


COOLING & AIR CONDITIONING DIV. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 
Atlanta Camden Chicago Greensboro 
Los Angeles New York 


Sturtevant 


EG. Uv. $. PAT. OFF. 





PLAN I. 


Vap- Air Blender Unit —a‘‘package” unit for 
circulating controlled amounts of outdoor air. 
Installation by your own mechanics. 

Extremely low cost. 

Cooling up to the capacity of your present hu- 
midifying system. 


PLAN 2. 


Vap-Air Blending System—a carefully en- 
gineered system utilizing the Vap-Air Blender 
Unit. 

Complete job erected under supervision of skil- 
led Sturtevant foreman. 

Lowest possible system cost. 


Atomizing heads furnished as required to sup- 
plement existing system. 


PLAN 3. 


Central Blending System—a complete “‘tai- 
lor-made’”’ evaporative cooling and humidifying 
system employing air washers. 
Last word in equipment design. 
Maximum cooling — without use of refrigeration. 


Dual Blender System—Same as Plan 3 with 
the addition of Supplementary Moistening heads 











Di byt VIL, Used for rooms requiring over 65% relative 
humidity. 


that through our cooperation you get 


Cooling & Humidification to Fit Your Pocketbook 
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There Ls Only ONE 


AR 


CY 


and it comes from the very modern plant shown above. 


ARCY is the enzyme product used for more than 
8 years by many of the largest textile mills for lique- 
fying ordinary pear! starch in the cooking kettles, to 
produce superior warp sizing, and cloth finishing mix- 
tures. 


ARCY enzymes are amylases, with character stic 
properties not found in any other product. There are 
many other kinds of enzymes which convert starch 
but which have no value in textile mill use in prepar- 
ing starch sizes, because they will carry the conversion 
into sugars, to the utter destruction of the desirable 
properties of starch for warp sizing. Because of this, 
ARCY should NOT be confused with malt diastase, 
pancreas, or other enzymes which convert starch into 
bodies which have no value in warp sizing. 


Ordinary pearl starch, which can be furnished by 
any of the CORN STARCH MANUFACTURERS in 
AMERICA, produces most excellent warp sizing and 
cloth finishing results, when liquefied with ARCY, to 
produce a thin sizing solution with marked penetrating 
and binding properties. The soluble starch thus pro- 
duced, is more transparent and does not ‘cloud’ the 
colors, especially noticed in denims and chambrays. 
Frosted splotches are prevented, and all colors show 
up brighter, than when the dyed threads are coated 
with a less transparent film. 


Reasons given by most mills for using ARCY lique- 
fied pearl starch usually are not so much because 
the dollar or two saving in the cost per kettle of size 
but the better results they find in weaving the warps 
and the feel of the finished goods, which is so pleas- 
ing to the buyers of the goods. Also, the more soluble 
nature of the starch assists the finisher to get superior 
finishes at the bleach works. 


Arcy liquetaction gives to corn starch size the siow 
congealing properties of potato starch sze, whic 
corn starch size does not possess natura 
gealing size remains fluid for longer time at tempera- 
tures below boiling, and its fluid state during the time 
the wet warp is passing trom the squeeze rolls to 
drying drums, allows the size to FLOW into the crev- 
ices between the cotton fibres, and probably is re- 
sponsible for the smooth feel imparted to the sized 
thread. 


ARCY is the only enzyme product which has stood 
the test of time (over 8 years) for successtully liquefy 
ing ordinary pear! starch in the cooking ke 
acids, chlorine or other sim‘lar oxidizing chemicals 
are present. No extra equipment required, and it: 


use is simple and practically fool-proof. 


Write for free booklet and list of many mills now 


protiting through ARCY—no ob igation. 


DRAKE CORPORATION, NORFOLK, VA. 
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.. With this precision hosiery boarding CONTROL 


Proper feel and finish of hosiery de- 
pends on having the drying rate both 
correct and uniform. Uniformity of dry- 
ing demands uniformity of temperature 
~ precise, reliable temperature control. 


Foxboro Temperature Recorder-Control- 
lers are ideal for automatic control of 
boarding operations. The exact tempera- 
ture for each number or weight of 
hosiery is easily maintained, without 
guesswork or inaccuracy. Hairline dupli- 
cation of proved schedules can be made 
from existing chart records... and you 
always have a permanent, unquestion- 
able check on conditions for each batch. 
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Production is accelerated, for operators 
need attend to only the actual boarding 
operations. “Seconds” are reduced; the 
finished product is more uniform. 


All this means money saved in cutting 
down waste...in attaining more efficient 
production. It’s just one of the many de- 
velopments and improvements Foxboro 
has engineered in the textile field. For 
complete information write 


THE FOXBORO COMPANY 


18 Neponset Avenue 
Foxboro, Mass., U.S.A. 


Atlanta Office: 101 Marietta Street Building 
Branch Offices in 25 Principal Cities 


ERE LE LE LL LESION EEN CLO Sa aS 











Be sure to investigate the 
important benefits from 
Foxboro Automatic Dye 
Machine Control. Write for 
Bulletin 712. 








TEMPERATURE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


RECORDER-CONTROLLERS 








HERE are "production profits" to which Dodge 
Loom Drives and Dodge Capillary Bearings con- 
tribute heavily . .. In essence, they are found in 
increased production of uniformly high quality 
cloth at low costs... The flywheel of the Dodge 
Drive provides a source of reserve power to meet 
peak requirements . . the expanding ring clutch 
can be jnstantly engaged or disengaged . . it is 
rugged and trouble-free .. belt slippage and power- 
robbing parts are eliminated .. . Install Dodge 
Loom Drives and Dodge Capillary Oiling Loom 
Bearings and increase production and reduce 
maintenance costs. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


MISHAWAKA, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


THERE 1S ADDED 


Let us send you a copy of 
Bulletin A-236 which de- 
scribes Doage Loom Drives 
and Capillary Oiling Loom 
Bearings. 


Copyright 1938, Dodge Manufacturing Corp. 


Mishawaka, Indiana 





























EVERY JOB 
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INTERNATIONAL PROTECTS YOUR TIME INVESTMENT 


and 


PROVIDES DEPENDABLE WAGE-HOUR RECORDS 


International Time Recorders eliminate guesswork by 
providing accurate records of: (1) the total amount of 
time worked daily by every employee; (2) the total 
amount of time he spends on each job or operation. These 
records, mechanically made by the employees themselves, 
supply the source figures that are required today. 


Whether your payroll problem is simple or complex, it 
can be solved with one of the many models of International 


Time Recorders. 


Branch Offices 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
als 


World Headquarters Building 
590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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| who use 35S! Bear- 
ings consistently for years know how 
to get the most from the machines 


they build. 


: 5 






— ee A | 
BUILT BY SACO-LOWELL SHOPS cScei-EQUIPPED 


. That’s particularly true of Saco- 


Lowell’s preference for SUS Bear- 
ings on this High Speed Slasher. Their 


long familiarity with SUS! perform- 


BALL AND 
ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


ance on their vertical openers, pick- 
ers, spinning and twisting frames and 
other machines enabled them to know 
they were getting the right bearing in 


the right place. 


We appreciate the fact that when the 
leaders in any industry have a bearing 
problem, they bring it to antifriction 
headquarters — SS. You won’t go 


wrong by following their example. PRICE ied neces vel 


sizes of ball and roller bearings 
than any other manvfacturer in 
the world. 


4226 


ewusl® INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 
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ee ID WE have plenty of trouble 

with bleaching? I wish I had 
a dollar for every hour we fussed 
over those cotton kiers. 

“We played with the liquor and 
tried different ways of piling. We 
did everything we could think of. 
You talk about trouble. Man, you 
don’t know what trouble is. 

“We wasted peroxide and caus- 
tic. Itseemed that uniform bleach- 
ing was impossible. 

“*Poor bottoming’ was only one 
of our problems. Until one day | 
saw Ed in town and he said he 
would send a man to see me. 

“He turned out to be from 
Taylor, the people who engineer 
Slasher Control Systems. And final- 
ly he said, ‘If you will install a sys- 
tem of control that will tell you 
when your bottom temperature 
parallels the incoming liquor tem- 
perature, youcanstopyourtrouble.’ 

“Well, sir, we did just that. We 
got uniform bleaching. We saved 
plenty on liquor. And cut down on 
steam consumption.” 


SIR! 


from that 
time on we licked 
‘A\.‘poor bottoming’ ” 












- 
- 


sa us 
a all 

ee 
OP ee 


we eee 
——— 





@ Temperature under con- 
trol in a cotton bleaching 
kier. Note the Taylor Ful- 
scope Recording Controller 
on the wall in the top pic- 
ture. The Control is on the 
incoming liquor line. Two 
pens record the temperature 
of the incoming liquor at the 
top of the kier (upper pic- 
ture) and the temperature 
at the pump discharge at the 
bottom (in lower picture). 





Taylor has long been noted in the 
textile field for its Automatic Control 
for Slashing. But Taylor Instruments 











and Taylor Systems are helping other 
divisions of a mill save money and 
guard product quality. Regulation of 
cotton bleaching temperatures is only 
one of the other applications that has 
proved its efficiency in actual opera- 
tion. If youare not thoroughly satisfied 
with your kier bleaching today, check 
your present system of temperature 
control with a Taylor representa- 





tive. Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y., or Toronto, Can. 
Manufacturers in Great Britain— 
Short & Mason, Ltd., London, Eng. 


indicating Recording Controlling 





TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW 
and LEVEL INSTRUMENTS 
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Read how Shell solved this rug 





mill's problem of loom lubrication! 


Ks aries IN THE WEAVE ROOM!” The 


maintenance men at a well-known 
rug mill in North Carolina were hearing 
that cry too often! Some real trouble 
shooting had to be done—fast. Shell was 
called in. 

The main shafts of the mill’s looms are 
enormous. Rugs are woven up to 24 feet 
in length. A careful survey showed that 
the great weight and strain of the main 
shafts on eccentrics and cam shafts were 
causing oil to be thrown off the lubri- 
cated surfaces. Results—high replace- 
ment costs ... frequent loom stoppages 

. an extreme waste of lubricant. 

In the light of the facts Shell made this 
recommendation: a complete, inexpensive 
change of the lubrication method! Grease 
fittings were installed and a Shell Grease, 


SHELL 





especially developed to cope with condi- 
tions of this kind, was applied. 


That Shell Lubricant and lubrication 
method have been in constant use ever 
since. This mill reports no more loss of 
time for repairs ... no more scoring. . . 
and a great reduction in maintenance and 
lubrication costs! 

The manner in which Shell tackled this prob- 
lem... the results achieved .. . are character- 
istic. To your particular problem in lubrication 
Shell applies an “Invisible Element’’— the in- 
genuity and experience of her representatives 
... the background and re- 
sources of a world-wide 
organization. This plus in 
modern lubrication is al- 
wavs available to you. Sim- 
ply get im touch with your 
nearest Shell office. 


*An actual case history from Shell's files 


LUBRICANTS 
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"Forty Years of Textile Progress” 

October CoTTON, past history now, chron- 
icled ‘‘Forty Years of Textile Progress.” 
Favorable comments from mill men, manu 
facturers and salesmen both verbally and 
by letter, indicate the value of this work. 
Space permits only scraps from the many 
interesting letters. We thank you, one and 
all. 


“Allow me to compliment you. Wana- 
maker said that if you make a good enough 
mouse trap people will pave their way to 
your door .. . You must have found it nec- 
essary to replace worn outdoor steps dur- 
ing several occasions since you started in 
business.’’ 

N. MILLER. 
Mer., SKF Industries, inc. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


“Beautifully prepared. Congratu!ations 
on this long period of serv:ce to the textile 
industry.” 

MARVIN McCALL. 
American Moistening Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


“One of the best issues of any magazine 
since I have been connected with the textile 
industry, should be filed away for reference 
when days are dark and some stimulus is 
needed to urge us to carry on.’”’ 

W. M. McLAURINE. 
American Cotton Mfrs. Assn., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


“A very definite contribution to the his 
tory of the last forty years of our indus- 
n Pa 

DONALD COMER. 
Avondale Mills, 
Sylacauga, Ala. 


“Brings back many memories of the past. 
I am sure it will be appreciated by all of 
the older manufacturers as well as the 
younger men.’ 
GEO. P. STONE. 
Revolution Cotton Mills, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


“Interesting to one whose memory does 
not go back 40 years. The article on knit- 
ting machines is very well written and com 
plete.”’ 

W. R. MARSLAND. 
Scott & Williams, Inc., 
Laconia, N. H. 


“A grand job.”’ 
Wm. H. PORCHER. 
Whitin Machine Works, 


Charlotte, N. C. 


“Want to congratulate you.” 

HERMAN CONE. 
Proximity Mfg. Co., 
Greensboro, N. C. 


“From the depths of my heart in forty 
years of experience, and with a multitude 
of specific instances I too would have pre- 
ferred to write on human relations and ex- 
periences, and the development of human 


beings, than of machines. However, 1 guess 
the subjects go hand in hand.” 
Cc, W. GADDY. 


Knitting Dept., Wiscassett Mills Co., 
Albemarle, N. C. 





MERRY CHRISTMAS!! 


Though still anonymous, this de- 
partment takes this opportunity of 
extending to its friends and readers 
best wishes for a happy holiday 
season. 

With this greeting we express also 
appreciation of our relationships 
during the year just closing, and 
look forward to fuller service in the 
year that lies ahead. 


® 


“In looking back on conditions then, it 
hard’y seems possible that we have made 
such enormous changes for the better both 
in manufacturing and living conditions of 
the operatives.” 

D. W. ANDERSON. 
Pacolet Mfg. Co.., 
Pacolet, 8S. C. 


“Whole industry should be proud.”’ 
THOS. H. QUIGLEY. 
Georgia School of Technology, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


“Read with a great deal of interest.”’ 

- JOHN W. ARRINGTON. 
Union Bleachery, 
Greenville, S. C. 


“IT shall read this with a great deal of 
interest.” 
ROY A. CHENEY. 
Underwear Institute, 
New York, N. Y. 


“I take off my hat and make my best 
bow ... a fine job.”’ 
R. S. WHEELER. 
Crystal Springs Bleachery, 
Chickamauga, Ga. 


“Was impressed with the homey nature, 
men recording their most interesting expe- 
riences in the textile industry over a period 
of years.” 

STANLEY B. HUNT. 
Rayon Organon, 
New York, N. Y. 


“One of the best histories of the textile 
industry that has been compiled.”’ 
K. F. THOMAS. 
SKF Industries, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Even though your magazine has fully 
attained its majority, each month’s issue 
is quite as lively, interesting and appealing 
as a two-year-old.’’ 

CHAS. K. EVERETT 
Cotton Textile Institute, 
New York, N. Y. 


“You are to be congratulated on it and 
on your forty years of publication.” 
EDWIN HOWARD 
Veeder-Root, Inc., 
Greenville, S. C. 


“We would greatly appreciate an extra 
copy.”’ 
R. S. H. 
Sayles Biltmore Bleacheries, 
Biltmore, N. C. 
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Ciearing Up Puzzles 

In clearing up the two puzzles of P. G 
Wear in (Page 47) Arthur French 
of Hamilton. Ontario. among others has th 
correct answer to the first in 7 ay 
the second he writes “I first saw this in an 


sept 


English paper 20 years ago and Englis! 
school boys often quiz each other on 
to this day.’’ 20 vears and Engiish, and 
all that to the contrary, Mr. French, you 
P 


missed it by counting pages instead of 
sheets. The answer is 802 and not 804 
although your principle was right 

Now on A. P. Aldrich’s October puzzle 
(Page 83) and the source of good clean fun 
between him and Fuller Callaway (Nov. 
page 43) the first answer came from Ralp! 
Zachry, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlan- 
ta, but Mr. Zachry, Mr. Callaway and sev 
eral others who had correct but different 
answers failed to discover as did 8S. H 
Sherman, Winnsboro, S. C., 
many correct Congratulations, 
Mr. Sherman, and listen to A. P.’s 
ment “I purposely omitted any hint of the 
possibilities, and was curious to see how 
many people would send in one solution, 
and assume it to be the only one, how 
many different solutions you would get, and 
how many people wou:d analyze the prob 


that there are 
solutions 


com- 


lem and discover that there are 200 or 
more different answers to it.”’ 
+ 
Secretary Gets About 
‘““My Private Secretary’’ arrived safely 


Congratulations. 

D. McQUILLEN 
Alpargatas Co., 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, S. A. 


= 

“How About Two Extra Copies?" 
We recently located extra copies of July, 

October and November 1934 issues for C. 
A. Townes, Agent, Aragon (Ga.) Mills of 
A. D. Julliard & Co., Inc., who writes “even 
though we subscribe to an extra copy for 
a permanent file, the popularity of the pub- 
lication makes it necessary to break this 
file.”’ 

® 
Wants French Agencies 


“IT have in France a friend that will be 
pleased to advertise in magazine 
COTTON to find a textile machine manufa‘ 
agency in Eu 


your 


turer who has not yet any 
rope.”’ 
GEORGE CLERC 
Bristol, R. I., U. S. A 
Interested machine 
write Mr. Clere or direct to Andre Fortado 
3., Rue Ginbeanval, Paris, France. 
* 
Thomas Jefferson Says 
“In case you have not noted the famous 
quotation of Thomas Jefferson, I am en- 
closing same.” 


manuracturers may 


PHILIP WENTWORTH 
National Ring Traveler Co., 
Providence, R. I. 

(The quotation—‘On questions of power 
let no more be said of confidence in man, 
but bind him down mischief by the 
chain of the Constitution.’’) 
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60 ENDURO rollers in this acid ager 
last 6 times longer than former 


rollers...slash replacement costs! 


Nai : Figure the savings yourself. This set of 60 
: ENDURO rollers not only has outlasted 6 sets of 
ordinary rollers, but they still are in perfect 
condition . . . unaffected in any way by the hot 
acid spray! Then figure what a switch to ENDURO 
would do for you, not only in ager rollers, but in 
dye jigs and other equipment as well. In dye 
jigs, for example, ENDURO jigs clean in a frac- 
tion of the time, eliminate off-colors and re-dye 
costs, and last indefinitely. Let us send you the 


complete story. Write to Department C, 





Republic Steel Corporation, Cleveland, O., today. 


STEEL AND TUBES, INC. BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
UNION DRAWN STEEL DIVISION NILES STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
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How About a Floor’ 


Vol. 102 No. 12 


for Hours 





and a Ceiling’ for Wages? 





THE WAGES AND HOURS LAW now effective will 

make very little difference in wages paid by 
textile mills generally, since the majority of these 
are based on at least a 30 cents an hour minimum. 
After one year at a minimum of 25 cents an hour and 
a maximum of 44 hours per week, the minimum is in- 
creased to 30 cents with a maximum of 42 hours per 
week. At the end of an additional six years, the max- 
imum work week will be 40 hours and the minimum 
pay 40 cents an hour. This law therefore will not 
begin to affect the textile mills seriously for about 
seven years unless it is changed in the meantime. It 
is evident that through an extension of this law, the 
Federal Government would have the right to legislate 
a man out of the privilege of earning a living, and 
it may therefore be declared unconstitutional. Con- 
gress has no power to determine by legislation how 
much a man can earn; it only has the power (pro- 
vided this law is constitutional) to determine how 
much he shall be paid for his work, and if his pay 
outstrips his earning capacity, he is certain to lose 
his job. 

While the present law provides a minimum of 25 
cents an hour and therefore does not reach most mill 
employees, it does affect a small percentage of these, 
such as yardmen, scrub women, etc. One cotton mill 
treasurer recently stated that he had about a dozen 
negro scrub women who could be replaced with 
scrubbing machines at a slight saving to the mill, but 
that they hated to turn these women off and had 
kept them on in spite of this being a somewhat more 
expensive way to do the work. He said that the new 
minimum wage, if rigidly enforced, would necessari- 
ly throw these women out of work, since he would 
buy a few scrubbing machines to replace them. No 
doubt this applies to many other mills with some of 
their lowest grade help. 

Another treasurer, who manages a plant in the 
South and one in the North, produced some figures to 
Show the relative results obtained between piece 
workers in his northern plant and negro piece work- 
ers in the one in the South. He was actually paying 
a slightly higher piece rate in the South than in 
the North, and yet he had a number of hands in his 
southern plant who earned from $8.00 to $10.00 a 
week, against $16.00 to $17.00 for his northern em- 


ployees. He pointed out that there were several 
negro employees who had been on the job for 15 to 
18 years, and who either could not, or would not try 
to make any more money. These employees were ap- 
parently content with $8.00 to $9.00 per week, and if 
making more than that involved extra effort they 
preferred not to make the effort and the money. 


MILL LABOR on the whole being above the present 
minimum, things like this have not yet touched them, 
but as these minimum wages are increased the same 
thing is going to apply to the white help. When the 
minimum is raised enough to increase the operating 
costs of a mill, there will be an added incentive to 
install labor saving machinery and to weed out in- 
efficient help. The normal introduction of more ef- 
ficient machinery is highly to be desired, but a good 
deal more of so-called “technological unemployment” 
is bound to occur if wages are raised forcibly and 
artificially. 

If these new wages and hours laws are discreetly 
used to protect working people from unwarrantable 
discrimination and keep wages from being forced 
down to ridiculous levels, they will do some good, but 
if they are going to be used by professional! uplifters 
as an entering wedge for raising the economic status 
of the working public by legislative action, they are 
going to do an incalculable amount of harm. 

In proposing these laws, the President has repeat- 
edly stated that there should be a floor for wages and 
a ceiling for hours. Nothing has ever been said 
about a floor for hours and a ceiling for wages. Too 
many people seem to feel that wages can only be too 
low, and never too high, and that shorter and shorter 
hours will provide more and more employment. This 
of course is ridiculous. People can be paid too much 
just as well as they can be paid too little, and if a 
group of workmen’s wages are raised to the point 
where this causes a lessening of the demand for 
their product and a consequent shortening of the 
time required to produce the amount of that product 
demanded by the public, then it is childish to say that 
these workmen should be paid as much for working 
the shorter hours as they received previously for the 
longer work period. To do anything as silly as that 
is simply to increase again the cost of the product 
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and further restrict its market. 

The ideal wage would seem to be that which was 
the most that could reasonably be paid for a job that 
will keep a man in full time employment. 


TO SAY THAT WAGES are too high or too low is a 
rather meaningless expression. If the average wage 
of all gainfully employed persons in the United 
States turns out to be $5.00 a day, would it not be 
just as reasonable to say that those making more 
than $5.00 a day might be getting too much as to say 
that those making less might be getting too little? 
Every man’s wage is someone else’s cost of living, and 
when any man’s wage gets so high that it restricts 
the use of his services, he is probably getting too 
much, and certainly the users of his services would 
be better off if this wage was adjusted to provide him 
full-time employment. 

There is no reasonable refutation of the statement 
that many wages in this country are too high, as well 
as that many wages are too low. There would seem 
to be no particularly good reason why a mill worker 
in Georgia on $16.00 a week should be forced to pay 
a price for automobile tires that will provide wages 
at $50.00 a week for a rubber worker in Ohio. It 
seems rather illogical that a knitting machine tender 
in Tennessee on $18.00 a week should have to pay a 
price for an automobile that will give a screw ma- 
chine tender in Michigan $40.00 a week. Where the 
same grade of intelligence and industry are required 
on two jobs, it is just as fair to say that the man 
making $50.00 is over-paid as to say that the other 
fellow making $16.00 a week is under-paid. 

Nationally speaking, we cannot raise wages by 
edict. All we can do is to shift wages so that one 
group gets more and those who buy the products of 
that group get less. It is generally not long before 
the group which is getting less for its money feels 
the reduction in its standard of living and demands 
that this be raised. Thus, we get right back where 
we were, and nothing has been accomplished except 
a little inflation of commodity prices. 

Domestically, this inflation may mean nothing 
whatever, but as far as our foreign trade is con- 
cerned it is a very serious matter. We have got to 
buy a vast amount of foreign raw materials, such as 
rubber, coffee, tea, jute, wool and countless other 
items. We have got to pay for these things with ex- 
ports, and the exports have got to be valued in terms 
of dollars as far as the exporter is concerned, and in 
terms of the appropriate foreign currency as far as 
the importer is concerned. As far as our exports 
go, few manufacturers do more than export a small 
percentage of their output, and their domestic prices 
are not affected by these exports. The bulk of our 
exports for creating a balance of trade include cotton 
and other farm products, of which we customarily 
produce a large surplus. This surplus being disposed 
of in the world market must meet world prices, and 
it is impossible to raise the price of those commodi- 
ties of which we produce a large exportable surplus, 
except by direct taxation of the rest of the people 
of the United States to pay a subsidy to the farmers. 
Any taxation levied on the rest of the population :s 


in effect a reduction in wages, and we might just as 
well call it a reduction in wages, make it a reduction 
in wages, and let it go at that. 

Every time the Federal Government borrows more 
money to try to help some needy group, it is auto- 
matically increasing future taxes, and every increase 
in taxes is a reduction in wages. It is estimated that 
at the present time we pay on the average of 25 per 
cent of all we earn for taxes. If this is raised to 
30 per cent it amounts to exactly the same thing as a 
cut in wages of 5 per cent on the average for every 
gainfully employed person. 


OVFR ANY LONG period of time, wages, like any- 
thing else, must be determined by business and com- 
petitive conditions, but there is always considerable 
evidence that in times of business depression when 
work is scarce there are plenty of employers who 
will squeeze their help’s wages down to practically 
nothing if they can get away with it. As an instru- 
ment to prevent ruthless racketeers from chiseling 
in a community where the prevailing wage is 30 
cents, these new laws could be helpful. If the social 
uplift crowd gets control of them and attempts to 
raise the entire standard of living for the country hy 
constant adjustment of wages upward, they are 
bound to be a failure. With a floor for hours and 
ceiling for wages, something might be accomplished, 
but there probably are not a dozen men in Congress 
who would have the courage to propose such a thing. 
It is so much easier to give somebody something by 
taking it away from somebody else who won’t miss 
it for awhile. 


The Trade Agreements 


AS PRESIDENT TAFT said, “The tariff is a local 

issue’, and all tariffs and trade agreements are 
good or bad, according to whether they help or hurt. 
There may be, and possibly should be a final measure 
which could be applied to the general welfare of a na- 
tion, and all tariffs and trade agreements theoretically 
have that purpose in view, but it is difficult to elim- 
inate all political and sectional motive. 

The trade agrements recently signed by this nation 
with Great Britain and Canada theoretically were ne- 
gotiated for the general welfare of this country and 
particularly for the agricultural interests insofar as 
cotton is concerned, but nations are so nationalistic, 
and so interwoven and inter-related that a hasty read- 
ing of the agreements indicates that the cotton farmer 
has not been helped, and the textile manufacturer has 
been harmed. 

The agricultural policy of this nation is such that 
foreign countries are using less and less of our cotton, 
and more from other areas. Science and technology 
are aiding toward making them independent of Ameri- 
can cotton, which is more expensive than other sup- 
plies. High labor costs and high priced American cot- 
ton, relatively, allow this nation to export about 3 per 
cent of its products, according to a recent study of the 
U. S. Department of Labor. All foreign markets for 
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American cotton-textile products have dried up and 
only the home market remains with an over-impinging 
influx of synthetics and substitutes. Last year the 
world produced more than 1,800,000,000 pounds of fila- 
ment rayon and rayon staple fiber; the United States 
participated fully in this production. In the meantime, 
importations of hundreds of foreign-made textile prod- 
ucts and substitutes came in under the old tariff. 

Now, with modifications in the new agreements, it 
is quite possible that continued increases in importa- 
tions will be expected. Even though they may be in 
the area of non-competitive products and fine numbers, 
it puts a ceiling upon textile progress and hope. 

Employment in the textile industry of this country 
has dropped from 471,000 under the NRA code to 359,- 
000 at the present time. With employment in such a 
demanding situation and work needed for so many, and 
with mill earnings so depleted, any situation that weak- 
ens the textile position is dangerous. 

In Bulletin No. 663 of the U. S. Department of La- 
bor, a study of a group of spinning and weaving com- 
panies indicates a rate of return on average total tex- 


7 a3) 


tile investment of 2.7 per cent for the period 1933 to 
1936 inclusive. Comparisons on spinning mills indi- 
cated a return on some of 2.6 per cent, and studies of 
weaving mills showed an average return of 2.8 per 
cent. 

Such incomes do not invite growth or risk of opera- 
tion. Also, there are large groups that have been un- 
able to show any earnings. 

The press reported Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace as saying at a forum at Duke University recently 
that it is only a matter of time until the South will 
be planting only 15,000,000 acres in cotton instead of 
40,000,000 acres. 

Thus, when all factors are added together, and it 
is seen that schedules on approximately 40 items in 
cotton textiles were modified in these agreements, it 
is not difficult to believe that neither the cotton-textile 
industry nor the cotton farmer will ultimately profit 
by them. 

It may be that Economic Problem No. 1 may be 
made more complicated and intensified, rather than 
solved, by these agreements. 


—_—_—___—_—_—¢9o——_ 


U. S. Research Institute 
Holds Annual Meeting 


Economic and Technical Researches to be continued; 
Killheffer, president, and Clark, secretary, re-named 


HE U. S. INSTITUTE FOR TEXTILE RESEARCH, 

INc., held its annual meeting and research con- 

ference at the Hotel Commodore, New York 
City, November 11. According to Institute officials, 
the most important features of the meetings were re- 
sults of two of its researches reported confidentially 
to the sponsors of their financing, and which cannot be 
made public until a year hence. 

A completed economic research was published in 
book form last summer entitled “Vertical Integration 
in the Textile Industries”. This study was conducted 
under the auspices of the committee on economic re- 
search by the Wharton School of the University of 
Pemnsylvania. [For review of this study see page 46 
of the August issue of CoTTON.| Another economic 
study is planned and will be financed by The Textile 
Foundation on “Textile Inventory Policies and Statis- 
tical Guides”. This study will be made because the 
various branches of the textile industry have suffered 
greatly from the effects of violent fluctuations in buy- 
ing, due in part to inadequate knowledge of commit- 
ments and inventories and sales at each stage in the 
channels of distribution from mill to consumer. It is 
the purpose of the report to review what has happened 
in the past few years in connection with inventories 
and their effects on operations. Another purpose of 
the proposed project is to show the degree to which 
present statistical information is adequate and inade- 
quate, to indicate the relative importance of these fac- 
tors at any given time, and to recommend how and 
wherein such statistical data should be expanded. 

Harold M. Chase, research director of the River- 
side & Dan River Cotton Mills. Danville, Va., spoke in 


favor of a proposed research on warp sizing of cotton 
and spun rayon. He reported on the usefulness of the 
reports thus far on warp sizing, accentuated the new 
laboratory methods for working on size tests with 
microphotography and invited the industrv to benefit 
from these new methods. 

Another member pointed out that the studies in 
warp sizing indirectly stimulate improvement of siz- 
ing materials and working conditions in the industry. 
Also, many faults charged to sizes have been found 
by research to be the defective work of loom setters, 
shuttles, ete. 

Fred G. LaPiana, Stein Hall & Company, suggest- 

ed the continuation of the warp sizing studies on cot- 
ton and spun rayon and pointed out the differences in 
sizing mixes by mills even on the same products. 
“Some mills,” he said, “were using thick-boiling corn 
starch at the concentration of 12 to 14 ounces to the 
gallon of finished size. Some mills were using potato 
starch; some were modifying it slightly in cooking 
by the actual of enzymes and using it at the concen- 
tration of 16 ounces to the gallon. Some mills were 
using unmodified medium grade tapioca flours at the 
concentration of 14 to 16 ounces to the gallon. 
In analyzing the figures brought out by this survey it 
was found that the high cost of size was not in close 
relation with the results obtained, and that in some 
mills with very low cost of sizing, efficiency was not 
at all impaired.” 

Mr. LaPiana suggesied a study of the ingredients 
used in the size mixture; study and determination of 
the best conditions under which the size mixture 
should be applied to the yarn; and study and determi- 
nation of the best procedure in preparing the size 
mix. 

The following officers were re-elected: President, 
E. H. Killheffer, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del.: secretary, Charles H. Clark; 
treasurer, E. N. Hood, Old Colony Manufacturing 
Corp., Taunton, Mass. 
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MODERN METHODS OF DYEING 





By Edward W. Pierce* 


Article |—Development of the Color Sense 


KNOWLEDGE of color is important to everyone 
A connected with the textile industry. It is 

needed by the chief executive as well as by 
all the department heads and particularly by the 
dyer, printer and colorist. While the recognition of 
the relations between colors is an absolute essential 
to those concerned with the dyeing and printing of 
textile fabrics, the whole organization will function 
more smoothly if everybody understands clearly 
what can be done and what cannot possibly be done 
with colors and how wide or narrow a line of toler- 
ance can be maintained in the output of the color- 
ing department. 

The theories of color, as well as most of the 
classifications that have been made up to this time, 
are not only confusing, but 
in the most cases mis- 


HIS series on dyeing methods, materials and 
applications fills a need long felt in textile lit- 


because the differences in color on the masses and 
surfaces gave us the boundaries of the masses and 
defined the contours of the objects, but when the il- 
lumination was equal over all, the boundaries and 
contours were lost to our sight. 

Everything we see establishes its nature by its 
gradations of color, so we cannot say that any ob- 
ject has one definite color; it is a composite of tones 
with different relations to the dominant color. Let 
us take a pure red billiard ball and study its colors. 
At one or more points, according to the number of 
sources of light in the room, there will be a flash of 
almost pure white light, known to artists as the 
high-light, then the lower portions will be shaded 
to a deep red by the shadows and there will only 
be a narrow crescent of red color which represents 
the true color of the ball. Even the crescent of true 
color will vary from day 
to day according to the 
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leading, so if we can form 
in our minds a clear un- 
derstanding of the true 
relation of colors, one to 
another, and be able to re- 
produce any given shade at 
will, with some particular 
class of dyestuff on the 
material at hand, then our 
time will have been well 
spent. 

First, we must forget 
entirely all the old terms 
and expressions we have 
been using and be prepared 
to regard as color every- 


erature. Prepared by a recognized authority, it 
deals with a highly technical subject in a manner 
that will clarify much confusion and misunder- 
standing, and provide a thorough grounding in the 
subject for the textile reader, regardless of his 
immediate interest. The treatment is sufficiently 
broad to be of great value to designers, purchasing 
agents, mill executives and superintendents — as 
well as to dyers and finishers. 


Designers should know the possibilities of various fiber 
combinations and the means of coloring them properly, as 
well as the limitations. 

Executives and Superintendents will find these articles will 
promote clearer understanding between the dyehouse and the 
mill. 

Purchasing Agents will learn these commodities are active 
and creative and not simply items to be bought at the best 
rice. 

. Sales Agents will receive a wider knowledge of dyes, fibers, 
and fastnesses that will be a useful addition to their under- 
standing of qualities and textures. 

Dyers and Finishers will find much, particularly in con- 
nection with the development of new lines, that may now be 


lighting conditions, so we 
must be prepared to re- 
gard color at all times as 
something that is more rel- 
ative than absolute. 

As the billiard ball had 
its high-lights and shad- 
ows as well as its true 
color, so would a colored 
cylinder show similar ef- 
fects, and as textile fibers 
are elongated cylinders, 
they too show the composite 
effect of high-light, shad- 
ow and color. When a 
number of fibers are twist- 


unfamiliar. 


thing our eyes are capable 

of seeing under all conditions; this will include 
black, white and all the neutral greys which result 
from a mixture of black and white, all of which have 
heretofore been excluded from any consideration as 
colors. 

If it were not for color and its modulations, we 
could not distinguish one object from another, nor 
get any ideas of solidity and shape. In one of the 
scientific laboratories connected with the lighting 
industry there is a device for demonstrating this 
point quite lucidly. The visitor is shown a tall rec- 
tangular box which is painted white inside, in which 
stands a pedestal with a bust of George Washington. 
By throwing on a switch the entire interior of the 
box is illuminated at every point with a light of ex- 
actly equal intensity, with the result that the pedes- 
tal and bust disappear and we see only an oblong 
space of white. We saw the pedestal and bust only 





*Technician, Ciba Co., Inc. 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED BY THE AUTHOR 
(This series comprises abstracts of lectures delivered for sev- 
eral consecutive years to students in the art of dyeing, revised to 
adapt them to the general textile reader.) 


ed into yarn and woven 
into a fabric, we see only the composite effect of 
the countless modulations of colors, yet we consider 
it as a definitely colored bit of cloth, because we can- 
not perceive with the human eye the many factors 
that enter into the resultant shade. When a silk 
dyer has to dye two lots of yarn to the same shade, 
though they are made of the same quality of silk, 
but differ in the degree of twist, he finds that when 
one of the qualities has been dyed to shade and he 
takes it out of the dyebath, he will have to add some 
more dye to bring the other lot up to the same shade. 
This is because the yarn with the greater degree of 
twist has more high-lights and shadows and shows 
less of its true color. 

When a carpet yarn dyer takes a sample for com- 
parison, he makes a small tuft and cuts across the 
end to make a pom-pom; the brush-like end of this 
will appear many times heavier than the side of the 
yarn, because it shows mostly the true color and little 
of the high-lights and shadows. Velvets and other 
pile fabrics show different shades when viewed with 
or against the pile, for the same reason. These 
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facts also show the importance of making compari- 
sons of colors on similar fabrics under identical 
conditions. 

Every color we see is a combination of three fac- 
tors, one of which is constant for that shade, while 
the other two are quite variable. Every color may 
be regarded as a combination of black and white, 
forming a neutral grey, which is tinted with a pure 
color or dominant hue, which is also a true chro- 
matic hue. The white and black components are 
varied by lighting conditions and the local high- 
lights and shadows, but the chromatic hue is affect- 
ed only by the quality of the source of light, such 
as artificial illumination or sunset and dawn condi- 
tions. It has been the custom to refer the chromatic 
hue to some particular position in the spectrum of 
sunlight, but this is only of scientific importance 
and is of little practical use to a practical dyer or 
colorist, because the solar spectrum is both irregu- 
lar and incomplete. The spectrum* contains more 
yellow and orange in its length than it does of blue, 
green or red, also it stops at one end at a violet hue 
which becomes fainter and fainter, the light losing 
its visibility to the eye and becoming chemically ac- 
tive ultra-violet rays, while at the red end a similar 
fading of color takes place and the infra-red or heat 
rays follow the colored rays. Then there is an ab- 
sence of reddish violets and bluish reds, which are 
well recognized hues, but which could only be ob- 
tained from the spectrum by mixing reds and vio- 
lets. Furthermore, the elongated spectrum shows 
no actual relationship between the various colors 
composing it. 

On this account it was found necessary, about 
1900, to devise for personal needs, a system which 
would give a mental picture of the various colors 
that can possibly exist and the relationship between 
them. Instead of the elongated natural spectrum, 
we must picture a circular arrangement in which 
the proper values of the various colors are shown. 
The circle is naturally divided into 360 degrees, with 
zero at the top. At zero we place our red, which 
must be selected arbitrarily to represent the purest 
and most brilliant tone, free from any tint of blue- 
ness or orange, then opposite the red we place at 
180 degrees the green which will be the exact com- 
plementary of the red. At 60 degrees we place or- 
ange and opposite it at 240 degrees a blue which is 
complementary to the orange. Yellow is at 120 de- 
grees and violet at 300 degrees. These are the main 
named reference points and might be standardized 


(*) Author's Note: Since writing this artiec’e, the question 
has been raised, asking how the solar spectrum can figure in a 
system of color classification. To the general public, the solar 
spectrum is generally thought of as a rainbow in the sky, or a 
series of colored bands made by a glass prism in the sun'ight 
Naturally. such a spectrum would have little va'ue as a_ basis 
for scientific measurement. 

Measurements are made, however. by means of an instrument 
known as a spectroscope. wherein the sunlight, or other source 
of light, is made to pass through a narrow slit and then through 
a carefully adjusted prism of glass or through a grating. A grat- 
ing, or diffraction grating, is a glass or quartz plate which has 
been ruled by a diamond in many thousand parallel lines to the 
inch. Either a diffraction grating or a prism will split the sun 
light into a series of color bands, which also show some dark 
bands. which need concern us here on'y in that they permit the 
mapping or location of the colors. The solar spectrum as seen 
in a spectroscope is large enough and distinct enough to permit 
of careful examination and the individual colors may be desig 
nated by numbers or letters which are well known to the scientifie 
world, although they may mean littl« to the general publie 


by locating them with exactness on the solar spec- 
trum. Now the circle must be filled around the cir- 
cumference with the gradations of hue from point 
to point. The red will gradually become more or- 
ange in tone until the orange point is reached, then 
orange will shade off into yellow, vellow into green. 
green into blue and blue into violet. Then trom vio- 
let to red we must supply tones which are not } 

the spectrum until we are back again to the zer 
point. These imaginary colors around the circum- 
ference of the circle are 100 per cent pure color or 
chromatic hue; they do not contain the least amount 
of either white or black and that is the reason we 
will never be able to make a chart showing them, 
for no dyes or pigments have ever been made which 
are as pure in tone as these theoretical chromati: 





180° 
GREEN 


hues. Let us call them the true primary colors, their 
number is limited only by the ability of the individ- 
ual eye to detect the difference between one color 
and the next and they all have an equal status as 
individual colors, the reference points being only for 
a matter of convenience. 

Now, in this imaginary chart we will place at 
the center of the circle 100 per cent white; this 
would be whiter than fresh snow in the full sunlight, 
whiter than any white pigment we have ever seen, 
for it is free from any shading with black and is 
untinted by any color. From the colors on the cir- 
cumference of the circle we then fill in the com- 
binations of the color and pure white, so the full 
chromatic display wili gradually become more and 
more tinted until it finally reaches the pure white in 
the center. Here also we cannot produce such a 
chart, for all the dyes and pigments we have avail- 
able are contaminated with varying proportions of 
black. We may call this series of tints the secondary 
colors. Now if we can add the black element we 
are able to classify all possible colors. Let us as- 
sume that we have before us a circular chart made as 
described; we can supply black in several ways, but 
the latest thought seems to be the most practical; 
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Edward W. Pierce 


the author of this series on modern dyeing materials 
and methods, is technician with the Ciba Co., Inc., 
with whom he has been connected since 1927. In 
the Ciba Co. he conducts courses of lectures for the 
laboratory men and represents the company at con- 
ventions, etc., in both the United States and Canada; 
he is widely known throughout the textile industry. 

Dr. Pierce was born in Washington, D. C., was 
graduated at the University of Pennsylvania in 
1897. Trained in analytical and technical chemis- 
try, he became associated with Continental Dye 
Works, later becoming chemist and _ technician 
with the Hanna-Schoellkonf Co., which in turn 
became Schoellkopf, Hartford 
& Hanna, and later, National 
Aniline & Chemical Co. 

During the 19 years he spent 
with the Philadelphia office of 
this company, Dr. Pierce add- 
ed to a theoretical and practi- 
cal training in chemistry a fa- 
miliarity with the technic of 
many textile and allied lines. 
In 1916, he embarked upon 
manufacturing chemistry, and 
designed, erected and operat- 
ed a plant for the manufacture 
of aniline oil, which venture 
was later abandoned due to in- 
ability to compete with larger 
manufacturers. He then went to the U. S. Con- 
ditioning and Testing Co., in textile testing and 
research, then to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; 
and when Sandoz Chemical Works opened Ameri- 
can offices, he served there as technician for three 
years. Then for a time he was superintendent of 
the Liberty Dye Works, Reading, Pa., specializing 
in hosiery dyeing, and went from there to Weide- 
mann Silk Dyeing Co., Paterson, N. J., where he 
dyed hosiery, rayon and ribbons for 3% years. 
After two other positions in the New Jersey silk 
industry, he returned to the dyestuff sales busi- 
ness by his connection with Ciba in 1927. 
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Dr. Pierce 


we will have a series of sheets of cellophane made 
to contain varying proportions of black, so they will 
transmit certain proportions of the light coming 
through them and block out the remainder. A series 
of sheets obscured to cut out the following percent- 
ages of light, 50, 20, 20, 10, 5, 2, 2, 1, would allow 
combinations to be made which would cover all per- 
centages from 1 to 100. In this way it would be 
possible to select a color having any possible com- 
bination of white, black and chromatic hue. Some 
day it may be possible to have a chart made along 
these lines which will start with 5 or 10 per cent of 
black, which will still be quite bright and which will 
cover all the colors we ordinarily encounter. 

As an illustration of the formation of natural 
colors from the three elements, white, black and 
chromatic hue, we recall the manner in which a 
photograph, consisting of black, white and neutral 
greys, may be colored with solutions of brilliant 
dyestuffs, which are spread over the figures, with- 
out regard for shading, and which give a very good 
approximation of natural colors. The four-color 
process of printing on paper uses white paper, a 
black plate and three color plates of red, yellow and 
blue, thus building up a naturally colored picture 
from its elements. 

Now let us consider how a mental picture of the 
chromatic circle can help one in mixing colors to 
produce some particular result. The outstanding 


feature of the arrangement is that each color has 


its true complementary color directly opposite it ir 
the circle; that means that equal quantities of the 
two complementaries will neutralize each other and 
produce white light. 


In practice it is quite different, for we may dye 
a skein of wool to a brilliant shade of red, another 
to a bright green, but when we combine the two 
dyes and put the same amount of each on the same 
skein, the result is a very good black. Yet this does 
not contradict the previous statement that comple- 
mentary colors will neutralize each other to produce 
white, for the color element in both the red and the 
green was neutralized to produce white, but this was 
obscured by the addition of the black element in 
each, which we overlooked until the color had van- 
ished. 

Scientifically, black is what is known as the ab- 
sence of light or absorbed light, but we had better 
treat it as a real thing so as to better understand its 
effect on colors. If we want to mix two colors that 
are closer together, say for example red and yellow, 
then all possible mixtures of these colors will lie on 
a straight line drawn from one to the other. But 
we notice that this line will lie some distance in 
from the circumference of the circle, showing that 
by mixing the colors something has been lost and a 
certain proportion of white has been formed, but 
since we are working with dyes or pigments which 
will always contain a proportion of black, or ab- 
sorbed light, then the mixture will lack the bright- 
ness of the pure color. It is a fact that even among 
dyes a pure shade of orange dyestuff will be bright- 
er than any mixture of red and yellow that can be 
made. 


While mixtures of two colors lie along the line 
connecting them, the shade being nearer to one 
color than the other according to its proportion in 
the mixture, so we may construct a triangle which 
will contain all possible mixtures of three colors. 
Just as we may center a lathe by three points of ad- 
justment, so we may make any color within this tri- 
angle and even make a neutral grey or black from 
a proper adjustment of red, yellow and blue or from 
violet, orange and green. The higher the amount 
of neutralized color, the closer to black will be the 
resultant shade. This is just what a dyer does when 
he attempts to match any given shade; he takes the 
separate dyes representing the points of the triangle 
and then by the addition of one or the other brings 
the resultant color to its position in the circle and 
at the same time creates enough of the black element 
to dull it to the desired degree. 


It happens that there are some natural born mu- 
Sicilians who can make good music without knowing 
anything about the notes and scales. Most of us 
can whistle a tune we have heard, but would not be 
able to play the same tune on a violin or a piano. In 
the same way there are men who have a natural 
color sense and seem to know just which colors to 
use and how much to use to get some particular re- 
sult, but such men are rare. Most prospective dyers 
and colorists have to practice for many years before 
they acquire this sense of color and they use the 
principles that have just been outlined, whether or 
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not they are conscious of doing so. 

When the dyer has finished his work it is sub- 
ject to the censorship of some examiner, who decides 
whether the lot is up to the standard, and it is here 
that the sorrows of the dyer culminate. The human 
eye has a definite limit of sensitivity to colors, about 
one-tenth the limit of sensitivity of a photometric 
machine, so if the work of any human is checked up 
by such a sensitive device, every lot will be found 
off shade and returned for re-dyeing again and 
again until the goods are worn out. Some examin- 
ers have such a strict sense of duty that almost 
every lot they inspect will be classed as defective. 
There are so many conditions affecting the work of 
the dyer that, unless due allowances are made, there 
will be such an accumulation of re-dyes and seconds 
that the dyehouse will soon cease to be run at a 
profit. There should be made a limit of tolerance 
for every shade; it must be no darker than A, no 
lighter than B, no greener than C, no redder than 
D. In many bleacheries where the grey goods start 
their course in a continuous string out of the grey 
room and are subjected to identical treatment 
throughout the plant, it will be found that the fin- 
ishing room has arranged several piles of each color, 
some to be accepted, some to be penalized and some 
to be sent back for re-dyeing. At the same time 
there will be found in the waste cans the end seams 
which were sewn in the gray room and which show 
on one side a deep color and on the other a light 
shade, proving that the nature of the goods them- 
selves had caused the color differences and that it 
was beyond the control of the dyer. 


A development of the color sense is just as im- 
portant for the man who examines and passes the 
colors as it is for the dyer who makes them. Then 
there is another phase which concerns the designer 
and decorator, but this has to do more with the har- 
mony of the colors in a design or room arrangement. 
There are a few simple rules which control perfect 
harmony, but at the present time the tendency in 
color, as in art and music, is to digress from the 
classic perfection and aim to strike some kind of 
discord, just for novelty’s sake. The rules are: col- 
ors that are on opposite sides of the circle will be 
in perfect harmony, three colors separated by 120 
degrees will form a three-color harmony. Individ- 
ual colors harmonize with their own tints and shad- 
ings and with the tints and shadings of their com- 
plementary colors. Any color combinations which 
do not follow these simple rules are a bit off in har- 
mony, but as stated before, the modern tendency still 
may sanction them. 

A fully developed color sense is a real gift and 
is only the result of years of study and practice, yet 
it can be attained by anyone not suffering from 
color blindness. If some of the modern artists had 
as fully developed their sense of color as the aver- 
age dyer is required to do and incidentally studied 
something regarding form and perspective, we would 
have an age of art rivaling that of the old masters. 


(In the next article in this series Dr. Pierce will pro- 
ceed into a description of the various textile fibers and 
their dyeing characteristics, and a description of the 
general types of equipment used for dyeing the differ- 
ent fibers in various forms.—The Editors.) 
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120 Bales of Cotton and 50 Tons 


the ‘back-bone” of the conveyor in the to August of 193s he served as assist- 


of Rubber in Huge Conveyor form of tough woven fabric. Theru'- ant to the president of John Campbell 
Belt ber covering protects the fabric interior & Company. 
from abrasion and moisture. The beit 7 


The world’s largest conveyor beit, 
just successfully installed on the huze 
Grand Coulee dam project in the state 


contains eight layers of cotton fabric, National Cotton Council 
and was built in eight separate lengths 


The first movement in the historv 


of Washington, required 120 bales of 
cotton and 50 tons of rubber in its man- 
ufacture. The belt, shown herewito, 
was constructed by The Goedyear Tire 





& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; it is 9,700 
feet long, and operates on centers of 
4,791 feet. The 120 bales of cotton 
used in the belt’s construction provide 


of 10 tons each, for transportation and 
installation; during installation, the 
lengths were vulcanized into one con- 
tinuous length. The belt in use carries 
coarse stone up to six inches in size 
for use as aggregate for the dam, i 
distance of one mile. It travels at 450 
feet per minute, providing a flow of 
2,000 tons per hour. 

This remarkable development deia- 
onstrates conclusively (1) the practic- 
ability of long distance conveyor op- 
erations; and (2) a wider field for 
large scale consumption of cotton. 

* 
Tubbs Represents Arnold, Hoffman 

Leonard G. Tubbs is now represent- 
ing Arnold, Hoffman & Company, 
chemical manufacturers, in New York 
City, with headquarters at 350 Madison 
Ave. For 11 vears he was associated 
with the United States Finishing Com- 
pany, having charge of all purchases, 
and from 1930 to 1937 he acted in a 
similar capacity for National Dyeing 
and Printing Company. From January 


of agriculture in which the growers and 
first handlers of cotton have united to 
increase the consumption of American 
cotton and cotton seed was launched 
when the delegates of 15 cotton pro- 
ducing states met in Memphis, Tenn. 
November 21, to organize a National 
Cotton Council. The Council will unite 
the various associations of growers, 
ginners, warehousemen, cotton merch- 
ants, and cotton seed crushers. Toe 
objectives of the organization, as out- 
lined by Oscar Johnston, Scott, Missis- 
sippi, former Director of the U. 8. Cot- 
ton Pool and prime instigator in the 
movement for unity, are to increase 
the consumption of American cotton 
and cotton seed products through de 
velopment of world markets, expansion 
of U. S. markets through advertising 
and sales efforts, research for new 
uses, legislation to encourage consump- 
tion, coordination of efforts of all cot- 
ton interests on these objectives and 
such other programs as those in which 
the five groups are in agreement. 
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Photo, courtesy International Business Machines Corp. 


Textile Mills Report Experiences 
with Time-Recording Clocks 


@ The advent of recently applied federal and state 
legislation with respect to wages and hours of em- 
ployees has intensified the need for accurate, authori- 
tative methods of keeping records of this information. 
Recording time clocks provide an accepted means. To 
provide textile executives with information on the 
use of this equipment in textile plants, three textile 
manufacturers employing time recording clocks were 
asked to give in detail their experiences, and their re- 
plies are presented herewith. 


THE FIRST COMPANY replying has used time clocks 
in both the mill and finishing plant for about six years, 
and in giving its experience, an executive replied: 

“Someone has rather succinctly summarized the 
functions of a time-recording system as, 


1. To know who worked. 

2. To know when he worked. 

3. To know what he did. 

4. To know what was paid for it. 


“Our installation consists of a 60-beat master 
clock, weight driven, motor wound with impulse ac- 
cumulator, which controls secondary or wall clocks in 
the various departments as well as the time recorders 
used in connection with the time cards. These time 
recorders are equipped with a notching device which 
cuts off a portion of the right hand side of the time 
card at the time of each registration, thereby insur- 
ing accurate subsequent printing for each ‘in’ and 
‘out’ registration. 

“We are using a weekly time card, sample of 
which is shown. These cards are printed in the pay- 
roll department, showing the employee’s name, pay- 
roll number and social security number, and are placed 
in the time card racks near the time recorders before 
the hour of starting. On the back are spaces for ‘in’ 
and ‘out’ registrations for the full week, whereas on 
the face are spaces for the summary of hours and (in 
the case of piece work particularly) the production. 
Each particular job in the plant is identified by a 
standing order number (8.0. on the card) and as 
many of our employees work on several different jobs 
in a day or week, the additional space on the card 
permits of a breakdown of the time and production 
by standing order numbers for cost purposes. 


“We believe it is obvious that a record such as this 
is more accurate than one compiled by longhand in 
the old ‘time books’. 

“To summarize briefly, the advantages of the sys- 
tem are as follows: 1, An accurate time record for 
payroll purposes; 2, a breakdown of hours and produc- 
tion for cost purposes; and, 3, a convenient source of 
information for social security records, occupational 
injury reports, etc.” 


THE SECOND MILL reporting gives some additional 
angles on the subject: 

“We have used time-recording clocks since 1929. 
In a mill as large as ours, we have always felt that 
the temptation was too great to carry extra people on 
the payroll when the timekeeping has been left up to 
the supervision within a department. We believe that 
the use of time-recording clocks makes this almost im- 
possible. 

“We also believe that our supervisors are too high- 
priced men to be tied down with clerical detail such 
as time-keeping, and that they should spend the maxi- 
mum amount of their time supervising. Our time- 
keeping job is simplified through the use of the time 
clocks because a time-keeper does not have to check 
each individual employee during the shift to see that 
he has reported for work. 

“Another advantage is that when employees com- 
plain about their time, we have a record that they 
made themselves which eliminates all doubt as to the 
number of days they worked and the number of hours 
per day. It is impossible for a time-keeper to remem- 
ber whether a particular operator worked on a cer- 
tain day two weeks past, and if the operator claims 
he worked that day, the only basis upon which you can 
make an adjustment is the accuracy of the time-keep- 
er. The reason I mention this is that we have com- 
plaints of this kind, even with our time-recording 
clocks, and I do not know how we would settle them 
if we did not have the clocks. 

“T can see certain reasons why time-recording 
clocks might not be necessary in a mill under certain 
conditions. Operators who are working on direct la- 
bor jobs where the supervision knows that the frames 
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would not operate unless a man is tending them would 
not necessarily have to punch a clock or be checked by 
a time-keeper, but in addition to the direct jobs there 
are practically as many indirect labor jobs on which 
no one knows whether the work is being accomplished 
unless he sees the man actually on the job at the time 
the work is being performed. 

“In summing up the advantages of a time-record- 
ing clock system, I would say that the cost of keep- 
ing the clerical records is less with the clock system, 
since it relieves the supervision of clerical work, there- 
by enabling him to devote more time to supervision; 
it eliminates the possibility of supervision padding the 
payroll; and it provides a reliable means of settling 
complaints as to time.” 


THE FINAL ANSWER comes from a textile manufac- 
turing concern operating three plants, in each of 
which time-recording clocks are used “not to the ex- 
tent of recording actual time spent on individual jobs, 
as we understand some mills are doing” but “only to 
show the total time spent in the mill by each em- 
ployee.” This mill’s executive continues: 

“At our mills, each employee, including salaried 
employees and supervisory staff, punches a clock on 
entering or leaving the mill. ‘Name’ and ‘clock card 
number’ of each employee is mechanically printed on 
the cards. At each time clock we have an ‘in’ and 
‘out’ rack in which are numbers corresponding with 
the numbers of the employees’ cards, thus enabling 
the employee readily to locate his card. 

“The punchings on the cards are used as a basis 
for figuring time of employees who are paid hourly 
wages. The punchings are used as a check on the 
time of piece work employees, and also as a basis of 
arriving at figures for hourly earnings of such em- 
ployees. 

“It is our opinion that under the numerous federal 
and state laws at present affecting the operations of 
manufacturers, a mill would be at a considerable dis- 
advantage if it did not have some such record as the 
time clock card for evidence of the time worked by 
individual employees. There are times when the ex- 
act day and hour that an employee was on the job is 
relevant, as well as the number of hours worked, and 
the time clock cards furnish that information. The 
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Back of card for "in" and out” registration 


time clock cards furnish convincing support for statis- 
tics furnished to various government departments re- 
quiring reports from manufacturers. 

“There naturally are some obstacles in the way of 
smooth operation of a time-recording clock system: 

“1. New employees may at first consider it a 
hardship to be required to punch the clock. However, 
no difficulty should be experienced in convincing them 
it is to their advantage as well as the advantage of 
the mill to have a correct record of time spent on the 
job. 

“2. Some employees may bring their lunch with 
them and eat in the mill during the lunch period. In 
such instances, the time clock card would indicate the 
employee was working during the lunch period. How- 
ever, unless the employee’s work would be too far 
away from the clock, there should be no difficulty in 
training him to punch his clock ‘out’ and ‘in’ at the 
proper time, even though he does not leave the mill. 

“3. The work of some employees, such as village 
maintenance men, may be so far away from the loca- 
tion of the clock that it would not be practicable for 
them to punch ‘out’ and ‘in’ at the noon hour. It 
would seem that some form recording that situation 
could be kept on file to show that such employees had 
time off for lunch, in case the need for this informa- 
tion should ever arise. 

“4. There might be rare instances where one em- 
ployee would punch the card for another employee, 
indicating that employee had time when he was actual- 
ly not at the mill. However, we believe that if the 


mill should establish rules forbidding one employee 
to punch a card for another, and then keep a watch- 
man at the clock during change of shifts, no difficulty 
should be experienced in that respect.” 
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ITH SO MANY MILLS run- 
ning on greatly curtailed 
schedules the question, 


“How many days shall we run 
this week?” is all too frequently 
heard. In the final analysis it 
must depend to a large extent on 
how much yarn is sold, but a defi- 
nite knowledge of yarn manufac- 
turing costs and just how running 
short time affects them can be of 
great assistance in helping to 
solve the problem. 

Let us set up some figures to 


How Many Days Shall We Run? 


N TIMES of forced curtailment many mi:l men are prone to seek 

orders “enough to run a couple of days to help the operatives’. 
These orders are accepted often without considering the additional 
cost per pound of the material produced—a noble gesture but poor 
business policy. An adequate cost-finding system, such as outlined 
in the accompanying article, will show at a glance whether the mil 
can accept orders "to help the operatives" or whether it is jeopard- 


izing its financial structure. 


4 


chew on. Your cost-finding de- 
partment can set up similar fig- 
ures to fit your own organization. 





4 Days 
Count 0 Days + 5% 
DO . ercnminesieatiti $ .30 $ .315 
a Ee 24 202 
BE ecnncciencm .20 210 
TT 18 189 
ae 15 1575 


_ $.49 $—2.88 $.48 
.. 43 —2.52 42 
a oo —2.88 38 
, ——— 33 —3.24 oz 
a 20 —2.16 29 





Manufacturing Costs per Number of Days per Week Run (Table 1) 


Total Manufacturing Costs per Days Run per Week (Table 2) 


Cotton Count 5 Days 4 Days 3 Days 2 Days 1 Day 
18 60s $ .48 $ .495 $ .510 $ .540 $ .630 
18 50s 42 432 444 .468 040 
18 40s 38 390 400 .420 480 
14 30s 2 329 339 .306 .410 
14 24s 29 2975 305 320 365 


Profit or Loss per Pound (Table 3) 
Market Price Count 5 Days 4 Days 3 Days 2 Days 1 Day 


$ .49 60s +$.01 —$.005 —$.020 —$.050 —$.140 
43 50s + .01 — 002 — .014 — .038 — .110 
39 40s + .01 + — .010 — .030 — .090 
33 30s + .01 + .001 — .009 — .026 — .080 
30 24s + .01 + .0025 — .005 — .020 — 065 
Production per Frame in Pounds (Table 4) 
Count o Days 4 Days 3 Days 2 Days 1 Day 
ia aca ia 240 192 144 96 48 
ee 300 240 180 120 60 
a ee 480 384 288 192 96 
IE 0. eileen de 600 480 360 240 120 
I ceeetiatiietialiatiiiedieaiaek 720 576 432 288 144 
Profit or Loss per Frame per Days Run (Table 5) 
Count 5 Days 4 Days 3 Days 2 Days 1 Day 
ae $+-2.40 $— .96 $—2.88 $—4.80 $—6.72 
rae +-3.00 -— 48 —2.52 —4.56 —6.60 
ee + 4.80 = —2.88 —5.76 —8.64 
eee +.6.00 + .48 —3.24 —.24 —9.60 
Se 4+-7.20 +1.44 —2.16 —5.76 —9.36 
(Table 6) 
Cent Produc- Loss per 
Loss Reduction Cost Loss tion Frame 


Count Market 3 Days per Pound 4Days perPound 4Days 4Days 


3 Days 2 Days 1 Day 
+ 10% + 20% 007% 
$ .330 $ .360 .450 
.264 .288 360 
220 .240 .300 
198 216 270 
165 180 220 


$.495 $—.015 192 $—2.88 
432 —.012 240 —2.88 
390 —.010 384 —3.84 
29 —.009 480 —4.32 
2975 —.0075 576 —4.32 
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Suppose we have a mill with 50 
spinning frames capitalized at 
$300,000 which expects to run 50 
weeks in the year. 6 per cent is 
a reasonable return to ask on our 
investment—$18,000 per year— 
$360 per week—$7.20 per spinning 
frame per week necessary to earn 
6 per cent on our capital. 

We find that running short time 
increases our manufacturing costs 
as follows (Table 1): 

Cotton less waste costs 18 cents 
for 40s-60s, and 14 cents for 24s 
and 30s. 

Adding cotton gives us a total 
cost as follows (Table 2): 

Now we find the market prices 
on our various counts yield the 
following profit or loss per pound. 
(Table 3): 


At first thought running one 
day a week losing 14 cents a 
pound on 60s looks like suicide 
but we are not so much interested 
in the profit or loss per pound as 
we are in the dollars and cents 
profit or loss at the end of the 
quarter. As our costs rise due to 
short time, our production comes 
down so that the profit or loss per 
frame does not increase in propor- 
tion to the profit or loss per pound 
(Table 4): 

Production multiplied by profit 
or loss per pound then shows our 
profit or loss per frame per week 
to be as follows at market prices 
(Table 5): 


This indicates that while our 
coarse numbers are the most profit- 
able on full time they become less 
desirable on short time. 

Now to use our information. 
We are running 3 days. If we can 
sell enough to run 4 days by re- 
ducing our prices 1 cent per 


pound, how will it affect our 


losses (Table 6)? 
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There is no change in our 60s 
but the coarser numbers show a 
much less’ favorable return. 
Therefore reducing prices 1 cent 
a pound to get business enough to 
run 4 days a week would be a los- 
ing policy. 

Again—we are running 3 days 
a week. How much can we re- 
duce selling prices to secure 
business enough to run 5 days and 
not lose any more than we are 
losing running 3 days (Table 7). 

It appears that we can go as 
low as 47 cents on 60s, 4114 cents 
on 50s, and so on if by so doing 
we can secure enough business to 
run the mill full time. 

Any given set of costs and con- 
ditions can be worked out in the 
way to serve as a guide in answer- 
ing the question, “How many days 
shall we run?” 

Perhaps the question will come 
up, “Why do costs increase when 
the mill runs short time?” The 
reason is that certain items of ex- 
pense called fixed overhead go on 
regardless of pounds produced. 
Some of these are taxes, insurance 
and salaries. Other items of ex- 
pense vary with production; these 
are labor and variable overhead 
such as payroll taxes, supplies, 
repairs, packing materials, freight, 
and power. 

The tabulation presented as Table 
8 shows how these factors might 
affect cost. 

The accompanying chart shows 
these results graphically and their 
effect on our income. This chart 
is based on an average sales price 
of 40 cents per pound less our av- 
erage cotton cost of 16 cents per 
pound, leaving 24 cents per pound 
income to manufacture our yarn. 
The solid line drawn from 0 to 
20,000 shows our production when 
read to the right and our income 
(production * 24 cents) when 
read to the left. The first dotted 
line is our fixed expense; the sec- 
ond our variable expense; and the 
top dotted line our labor. This 
line then represents total expense. 
The difference between the two 
lines then is our income or loss. 
This particular set-up shows 2 
days a week will break even. One 
day’s run shows a loss of ($1200 
— $960) $240 per week, 3 days’ 
run a profit of ($2840 — $2640) 
$200 per week and so on. 
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(Table 7) 
| Produc- Can Can 
Loss Cost tion Lose Sell Minimum 
Count Market 3 Days Qo Days 5 Days per lb. for to Sell 
 —_—— $.49 $—2.88 $.48 240 $.012 $.468 $.47 
es 43 —2.52 42 300 0084 4116 ALY, 
ee 3!) —2.88 08 480 006 ott ot lb 
en 33 —3.24 32 609 0054 3146 31% 
 —_—— 30 —2.16 29 720 .003 280 28% 
(Table 8) 
- » Days 4 Days 3 Days 2 Days 1 Day 
Fixed overhead ___ § 000.00 $ 500.00 $ 500.00 $ 500.00 §$ 500.00 
Variable overhead__ 1000.00 825.00 620.00 400.00 200.00 
Labor _____..__. 2500.00 2035.00 1520.00 1020.00 500.00 
Total Cost ____. $4000.00 $3360.00 $2640.00 $1920.00 $1200.00 
Production in lbs.__ 20,000 16,000 12,000 8,000 4.000 
Mfg. cost per lb. __- $ .20 $ .21 $ .22 $ .24 $ .30 
Increase per Ib. __- 01 02 04 10 
Per cent of increase 2% 10% 20% 50% 
$500 
20,000 LBS. 
eeeee#ee 16,000 
12,000 
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New Company to Manufacture 
Glass Textiles 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company and 
Corning Glass Works have formed the 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 
which will produce a variety of prod- 
ucts made from fiber glass. This 
marks the culmination of development 
work by the two companies involving 
expenditures totaling about 5 million 
dollars. The new company, it is said, 
will not operate as a subsidiary of eith- 
er parent company, but is an independ- 
ent corporate structure. The new type 
of glass being drawn into fibers is 
.0002-inch thick, which is finer than 


any organic fiber or even spider webs. 
Production is under way at the com- 
pany’s plants at Nekar, Ohio, and Cor- 
ning, N. Y¥. Harold Boeschenstein is 
president of the new company, former)y 
being vice-president and general man- 
ager of Owens-Illinois. 
4 
SKF in Atlanta Moves 


to Larger Home 
Due to a growth in business, the 


Atlanta Office of S K F Industries, 
Incorporated, has been removed from 
the former location at 598 Peachtree, 
N. E., to larger and more up-to-date 
quarters at 591 Peachtree, N. E. 
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Reed Marks in Rayon Fabrics 


By Phil A. Ment 


HE following question, received by COTTON from 
a prominent manufacturer of rayon fabrics, 
was submitted to a practical expert with years 
of rayon weaving experience, whose comments in re- 
ply are presented also as being of interest and value 
to other mills. Further discussion on the problem, 
or on this man’s reply, is invited. The question was: 

“We are and have been for many mon-hs experi- 
encing considerable trouble in regard to reed marks in 
the weaving of rayon fabrics. We find the greatest 
trouble occurs in the dull types of rayon as compared 
to the bright rayon.” 

The comments of Phil A. Ment, whose articles on 
rayon weaving are familiar to COTTON’S readers, fol- 
low: 

It is assumed that the inquirer wishes some light 
thrown on the subject of reed marks elimination. 
This writer has done a good bit of work along this 
line, and herewith offers a few suggestions which 
may be of help. Direct suggestions and exact de- 
tails regarding the various sizing mixtures used will 
be avoided to a great extent, it being the purpose of 
this reply to give a general outline of procedure, for 
it is well known that principles rather than duplicate 
methods are usually more generally applicable. 

First, just what is a reed mark? It is simply a 
grouping of ends. Further, it is seldom that this 
grouping persists for any great length along the 
warp. The whole character of the reed mark defect 





Photographs of rayon weaving and slashing, courtesy Bliss, 
Fabyan & Co., and Drix Duryea, Inc. 


points to unevenness at not one, but several stages 
or steps in the total process. Just how does one as- 
sociate the factors or elements of unevenness, and 
see them apart from the general picture? Just what 
elements in weaving are generally stable, and not 
readily subject to change? Perhaps these questions 
seem a little vague; if so, allow us to explain that 
it is through the medium of listed questions that this 
writer approaches any such problem; otherwise, 
nothing definite is obtained in regard to consistent 
results. 

Listing first the positive elements, we would say, 
certainly, the loom is a stable machine; the reed is 
quite likely to remain a rather uniform piece of 
equipment, and once set to running, these two fac- 
tors may, more or less, be eliminated from the prob- 
lem. There is room for argument in the statement 
that some loom actions or motions are not exactly 
uniform, but we intend going further into that ques- 
tion later on. 

What, then, is left for us to work upon, or with? 
We list herewith the various elements investigated 
in the course of our own work: 


1. The cloth construction. 

2. The warp yarn. 

3. The filling yarn. 

4. The shuttle, including a'l component parts and 
added parts, such as fur lining, felt pads, ete. 

0. The reed. | 

6. The warp size mixture. . ews 

7. The warp sizing machine and size application. 

8. The setting of the warp sheet and harness and 
the timing of the reed beat. _ a 

9. The weave room humidity condition. 

10. The human element. 

There are, doubtless, other factors, but the fore- 
going list will do for a description of the generally 
related elements employed by the writer in making 
any weaving investigation. Suppose we take each 
item listed, in order, and discuss it. 

1. The Cloth Construction—Reed marks are se- 
rious drawbacks, principally in taffeta constructions. 
The very nature of satins, twills and novelties is such 
that reed marks are seldom prevalent. The finer the 
taffeta construction, that is, the higher the sley and 
picks, the less the trouble from reed markings. In 
this discussion we will confine ourselves to the taffeta 
constructions, feeling that any technique developed 
in taffeta manufacture will be equally applicable to 
other types of fabric. 

Suppose the final sley is to be 180 ends per inch, 
after contraction. Such a construction would doubt- 
less run in the loom reeded four ends per dent much 
better than if reeded three ends per dent. In the case 
of the four per dent reeding, however, more reed marks 
would show than in the three per dent lay-out. This 
is fairly easy to explain, or to conceive, if it is re- 
alized that the amount of air space is practically the 
same, or should be, in the better grade reeds. With 
more dents per inch and the air space the same, it 
naturally follows that the metal split separating 
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groups of ends is going to be thinner and, conse- 
quently have less tendency to reed-mark the cloth. 

For weaving ability it is advantageous to rub the 
end groups as little as possible, but for uniform end 
dispersion across the warp sheet it is better to use 
a finer reed, provided the warp can be sized in such 
a manner that the individual ends have the ability 
to stand the more severe beating action of the reed. 
Theoretically, a reed allowing but one end per dent 
is the answer to all this, but such a reed is out of 
the question at the present writing and probably will 
be forever. 

It may thus be seen that a close consideration of 
the cloth construction is essential, and that efforts 
should be made to use the most widely dispersed 
reeding possible. 

2. The Warp Yarn—The finer the warp yarn and 
the higher the sley the less should be the amount of 
reed mark. This is so very well known that it is 
hardly necessary to put down the fact. On the other 
hand, standard cloth constructions prevail and it be- 
comes necessary to use the denier specified in order 
to sell the goods within stipulated limits. Such a 
condition brings about a close study of the warp 
yarn to be used. 

Suppose, for example, a certain denier rayon 
yarn is called for. It is a yarn in demand, we will 
say, and at the time several yarn suppliers have been 
lined up as a source of supply. Although viscose 
yarns are more or less common in property, not all 
are finished in a like manner. By this is meant the 
yarn finishing treatment is not the same in all cases. 
Some yarns may carry a finishing treatment of soap; 
another a mixture of soap and oil; another a straight 
oil, and so on. Each individual yarn requires a 
slightly different handling in order to bring about 
the same final result. As an example, did any reader 
ever have the experience of trying to size a knitting 
yarn for warp use? This is an extreme example, to 
be sure, but will serve to bring out the writer’s 
point. 

So, we have the warp yarn to consider, and its 
treatment in preparation for weaving. It must be 
decided which sizing material is to be used as a base, 
whether starch, glue, or gelatin. Next, what is to be 
used for softener; soap, oil, organic softeners, or all 
three? And then comes the really important factor 
of how much to use of each. This last item is listed 
for separate discussion, so we will pass on to the 
next step. 

3. The Filling Yarn—Contrary to a number of 
theorists, the filling yarn plays quite a part in the 
elimination of reed marks. A soft yarn has the abili- 
ty to interlace with warp ends more evenly than a 
harsh yarn, thus bringing all affected yarn elements 
into a more uniform arrangement. A dry yarn is also 
less able to cover properly than a well-conditioned 
yarn. Of course, an over-conditioned yarn tends to 
stretch rather easily and produce “shiners’’. At least 
such has been the writer’s experience. 

It has been found that the same filling yarn treat- 
ed with different oils or soaps results in cloth of 
noticeably different cover, some treatments being 
worse for reed marks than others. 





As a rule, not enough real thought is usually 
given to the relationship filling yarn bears to the 
final goods, and it is the writer’s opinion that a 
proper study of filling yarn is well worth the time 
of any cloth manufacturer. 

4. The Shuttle—Not that the shuttle has any 
great bearing on reed marks alone, but there is one 
definite service the shuttle is capable of rendering 
if properly equipped. By this is meant the shuttle 
should be carefully lined with a well-chosen fur, al! 
tension mediums set to work uniformly, and then the 
shuttle should be carefully set to give the same fill- 
ing yarn tension at the end of the quill as at the 
start. 

To measure shuttle tension, use the shuttle as a 
quill supply element, threading the yarn leading 
from the nose of the shuttle through guides to some 
take-up element. As long as the yarn can be led 
continuously, in any fashion, out of the shuttle, it is 
no problem to measure shuttle tension at any point 
on the exhausting quill. Such measurements are of 
particular value where more than one shuttle is used 
in a loom, especially on automatic shuttle change 
looms. 

do. The Reed—For a while, there was consider- 
able enthusiasm over the oval dent reed. True, this 
reed did, and does, have some drawbacks, but there 
is no doubting the fact that under some corditions 
and in some cloth constructions, an oval dent reed 
generates less reed marks. 

The amount of air space in the reed also is an 
important factor. The writer prefers 58 per cent air 
space, for all rayon weaving. 

Also the reed materials come in for consideration. 
Although a pitch band reed will work well enough, 
and is preferred by many, this writer leans toward 
the all-metal reed for several reasons. 

The all-metal reed is more durable, and appears 
to have more uniformity in its make-up. It seems i/o 
stand up better under the heavy pounding action 
usually connected with taffeta weaving. 

6. The Warp Size Mixture—We now approach 
one of the most important items connected with reed 


marks, namely, the size mixture. Too many weavers 
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use a stiff size of relative dryness; whereas, the re- 
quirements are, or should be, that the size be soft 
and capable of imparting maximum flexibility to 
the yarn. These properties, to be sure, are to be 
sought in addition to weavability, the first and most 
necessary consideration being that the warps be cap- 
able of allowing the required loom efficiency. 

The writer uses gelatin, and a good grade of gela- 
tin too, in mixing the size batches, for both viscose 
and acetate. Experience with various offerings, and 
no one should be entirely overlooked, soon enables 
one to determine the most effective brands of gelatin. 

For softeners, a good sulphonated oil, or equivalent, 
and there are many, is used. In dry winter months 
glycerin is also used, in order to retain in the sized 
warp as much of the surrounding humidity as possible. 


Roughly, the amount of softener used is 40 per 
cent of the weight of the gelatin. On some fabrics 
this proportion is reduced, as, for instance, the flat 
crepes. Where maximum cover is desired or is es- 
sential the 40 per cent figure is seldom lessened. 

Size mixing is important. Regardless of how fine 
the gelatin being used is ground, and regardless of 
the claims made for its properties of quick dissolu- 
tion, every batch of gelatin should be given an initial 
swelling in cold water. This period should be around 
20 minutes, with occasional stirring. 

Heat should never be applied quickly to the swol- 
len gelatin; instead, the mixture should be warmed 
to the desired temperature over a period of around 
10 minutes. At the mixing temperature, 160 degrees 
F. being the writer’s preference, the softener is add- 
ed and the whole stirred well for another 10 minutes 
or so. 

Any basic mix may be made up and water added 
to bring about the desired concentration. 

While, for the moment, a gelatin base size is ap- 
parently the best all-around item, it is felt that there 
will be a number of really practical oil or resin sizes 
developed within the near future. This latter group 
has amazing possibilities, and for eliminating reed 
marks and providing a smooth even cover in the cloth 
this writer has yet to see anything superior. 

7. The Warp Size Machine and Size Application 
—For real sizing results the new multi-cylinder size 
machines equipped with automatic temperature con- 
trols are just about all one could wish for. These 
machines, when equipped with a pre-heater, or hot 
air drying attachment, are especially effective in 
uniformly drying the wet sized warp sheet slowly 
enough to avoid undesirable “baking” of the size on 
the yarn and yet at the same time allow economical 
sizing speeds. 

As an added precaution against the “baking” ac- 
tion which sometimes takes place when wet yarn is 
quickly presented to a hot metal surface, the rear 
dry can or drum may be covered with a soft felt 
jacket or winding. 

The modern size machine is equipped with ten- 
sion controls, and these controls allow the warp 
sheet to be passed through the size. This means that 
yarns may be coated more evenly and effectively, 
which, in turn, means that warp and filling inter- 
lacement will be correspondingly more uniform. 


One further item enters, and this is that the size 
be applied as lightly as weaving requirements will 
allow. 

8. The Warp Sheet Setting—The sized warps in 
the loom should be set, loom to loom, in the same 
manner. The straight-through setting, where the 
warp leaving the whiproll is in the same horizontal 
line with the fell, is preferred. 


If a slight frosty, or “tear-drop’’, effect is per- 
missible, the whiproll may be raised slightly in order 
to allow the loosened top sheet to beat in with more 
covering power. 


Harness should be carefully leveled, and kept so. 

A front center, or rear front center, beat-up is 
preferred. By this is meant the harness cross at the 
time the reed beats in the picks at the fell of the 
cloth. 


9. Weave Room Humidity—Too much thought 
cannot be given to the matter of keeping room tem- 
perature and relative weave room humidity at a uni- 
form figure. Local conditions govern this figure, 
but whatever it is, absolute maintenance at the point 
is desirable. 


It is impossible to size a warp which will effec- 
tively weave under an alternately damp or dry con- 
dition. Dry weave rooms play a large part in gen- 
erating reed marks, as well as numerous other cloth 
defects. Damp rooms, or rather rooms subject to 
over-dampness, call for dry warps, and these warps 
have a decided tendency toward reedy cloth. 

10. The Human Element—As far as possible, the 
preference of the individual should be omitted from 
weave room practice, if consistent results are to be 
obtained. A master copy of written instructions 
should be issued with every cloth style, and suitable 
provision made for checking upon the manner :n 
which these instructions are being carried out by 
each individual connected with the work. Other- 
wise, a great deal of the value within a carefully- 
planned program is lost. 

We started out to talk specifically on reed marks, 
and found ourselves wandering around in a maze of 
incidental detail. However, somewhere in the dis- 
cussion lies the answer to the inquiry quoted, and 
a little trial-and-error work on the part of anyone 


interested should bring this answer to the front. 
—_—_—§|—__@@- -—- - 


No Satisfaction 

“Don’t you think the rate of pay on my job is un- 
fair compared with other jobs in this department?” 
the disgruntled worker demanded. 

“Well, maybe it isn’t fair, but what I think has got 
nothing to do with it,” his foreman replied. “The wage 
scale for all these jobs is set by the company and the 
most I can do is recommend you to get the top 
rate of the scale for your job. You’re on the top rate 
now and that’s that as far as my authority goes!” 

1. Do you think that foreman made his future 
relations with that man any easier to handle by his 
reply? 

2. What steps do you think should have been 


taken? 
—“How to Handle Grievances”; Elliott Service Co., Ine. 
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END BREAKAGE TESTS 


AND HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT OF THEM 


By Briggs Young 


INDING it necessary to do extensive testing in 
spinning, your scribe cast about for a suitable 
form on which to record end-down tests. There 
were available a half dozen or more different types of 
end-down test forms, however, most of them had the 
common defect of being a specialized form. That is, 
a form which had been prepared for some specific test, 
be it traveler, yarn, roving, spindles, or just some 
spinner’s idea of what he particularly wanted to know. 
In other words, these forms were clear and detailed 
enough for testing, say for example, end-down tests 
due to roving, but provided no space for information 
as to the type or staple of the cotton from which the 
roving was drafted. 
By borrowing freely from the several forms at 
hand and combining the better parts of each, the 
form on the next page has been made with the pur- 





Photo made by Paul Robertson for CoTTON at Georgia Tech. Tester 
is student at Tech; young lady in picture is employee of Exrposi 
tion Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. Note the neat uniform. 





Above: The person making the end breakage test 
examines the bobbin to determ’ne the cause of 
breakage. Right: The bobbin is returned to the sp n- 
ner, who puts up the end while the tester records 
his findings on the chart attached to the clip board. 


HE PROBLEM of end-down tests is attacked 

from a different angle in this article. The author 
does not attempt to analyze the cause of ends 
down, but rather places the test upon a basis of 
ena breakage and in such a form that it may be 
analyzed. Though the total number of ends down 
seriously affects the running quality of the room, 
and the production, etc., the real point is to get at 
the basis of end breakage and to eliminate as much 
of it as possible. The end breakage report given 
herewith also presents an accurate picture of the 
conditions at the time the test was made, which is 
a necessary factor for comparing subsequent test 
a a a a a ee 


pose of providing a general end-down test form in 
which a maximum number of ends might be classi- 
fied, and in addition, provide enough information as to 
indicate the cause of those which were unclassified. 
As is obvious to anyone who has run or observed 
end-down tests, this wnclassified figure is usually over 
half the total ends down recorded and tends to ap- 
proach 100 per cent as the ends down per 1,000 spindle 
hours increase. This is due to the fact that the faster 
the spinner has to put up ends to keep up, the less 
chance the observer has to determine the cause of the 
end coming down. Except where the roving broke 
back, traveler off, band off, or one of the few other 


ee eee oe 
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THE BLANK COTTON MILLS 
ENDS-BREAKAGE TEST IN SPINNING ge ZF. stfo 
Clalit ; 





OBSERVER SJ__HRS. OBS. L-2RP-37 DATE 
SPINNER 672 _spo.s.ops|_ A? Bcd 24¥4fe2 dept. 


SIDES _“/Z2 SPINDLES|___—_43. 7 SPDL. HRS. OBS. Fed. C. _OVERSEER 
COTTON SPINDLE CONDITIONS TWIST DRAFT YARN 


TYPE Zora l | type 4a_| ORY BULB__#3° F| TRI. 2 H.ROV. 3,50 DOUB.X2| YARN N°O_3/-5_ 


crape_AY “A7*_| MaKe WET BULB__Z2°_F] T. consT. $3089! D.const._479% 00 | warp OR FItC__ 


stapLe__/ 76 _| Gauce REL. HUMID. 44 %| T. GEAR__23 |p. Gear___ 47 7 _| For 
CHARACTER Heed. | SPEED LO¥ OO | WEATHER Basa T. MULT. 4,52] DRAFT___/7-7/_| MARK 
AV. BREAKS £4. 8s. BREAK FACTOR L248 
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MACHINE CAUSES: 
BAD SKEWER 

BAD ROV. BOBBIN 
BAD TOP ROLL 















































































































































BAD COT 

DRY TOP ROLL 

BAD RING | 

WORN TRAVELER oe 

TRAVELER OFF ALAUMLU LN, 7 L380 2.A7 

SLACK BAND OR TAPE 

BAND OR TAPE OFF WH. ; L449 Z2T4¢ 

BAD QUILL Ld he 2 a7 .93 

BAD SPINDLE OR BOLSTER : 

OPERATING CAUSES: 

ROVING RAN OUT a Pl as G3 2, 34 
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LAPS ON ROLLS ie 

BROKEN BY HAND ieee re a 

CLEANING CAUSES. Bi 

LINT IN TRUMPET ry a aa ey +93. 
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positively identifiable causes, most of the other causes 
are unclassed. 

The method used in connection with this form is 
to run tests from time to time, being careful to record 
accurately all information as to conditions existing at 
the time of that particular test. Now suppose that 
we have a dozen or more tests on 30s warp yarn in 
the files; these tests show information on cotton (type, 
grade, staple, etc.), spindles (type, make, speed, etc.), 
humidity conditions, twist (constant, gear, multiple), 
draft, hank roving, together with front roll speed, and 
other information. Further suppose that the man- 
agement contemplates a decided change in the charac- 
ter of the cotton being run and wishes to know what 
effect, if any, the change will have on spinning. It is 
not difficult to run enough of this new cotton into 
roving and creel it into spinning frames for a com- 
parative test with cotton with which we are already 
familiar. If this new cotton does not spin as we ex- 
pect it to, changes can be made in twist, draft, travel- 
er, or whatever is necessary to make it spin at its best. 
Then, before the whole room has a chance to run bad, 
changes can be made to meet new conditions through- 
out the room with much less cost and confusion than 
when one waits for things to go bad and then makes 
corrections. 


In order to further decrease the unclassed figure 
and expand the information obtained in the classified, 
we simply mark all ends down with a vertical line and 
where there is more than one end down due to a single 
cause, a period is used to divide these lines into 
groups (see form). Each group represents the ends 
down caused by one particular defect, whether it be a 
hard-end, traveler off, or any classifiable cause. In 
this way we only charge one (1) end down up to that 
particular classification and the remainder of the ends 
broken by this one end coming down is marked down 
in the column headed “caused by other end”. Fre- 
quently when one end coming down “gets” several oth- 
ers, we begin checking back on settings of yarn guides 
to bobbins, broken tips on yarn guides, adjustments 
of separators, travelers too light where there are no 
separators, or any of the other conditions which would 
cause one end to knock down several others. In this 
way we get some information from all classifications, 
even if the cause of the end down is unknown or un- 
classed. 
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We are interested first in preventing an end com- 
ing down due to some defect. When we have ascer- 
tained the cause of the end coming down, and have cor- 
rected it, then the total number of ends down will be 
taken care of. We don’t believe that a report of the 
total number of ends down, with a large percentage of 
those recorded being pulled down by another end, is 
as acurate as knowing the total number of ends down 
due to some defect or remedial cause. If one end 
comes down due to flying lint and this in turn breaks 
4 other ends, the report would be more accurate if it 
showed the one end being down due to this cause with 
the others “caused by other end’. If we showed on 
the report that 4 ends were down due to flying lint, 
it would appear that the conditions in the room were 
much worse than they really were. In another case 
where there were no separators on the frames, we 
have had as many as 300 ends down due to “travelers 
off”. But actually there were only 100 travelers off. 
Which of these would give the superintendent the 
most accurate report, to say that there were 300 ends 
down because the travelers were off, or to say that 
there were 100 ends down because the travelers were 
off, and 200 other ends were pulled down as a result 
of those travelers breaking? Thus by dividing the 
groups of ends down due to one cause by periods, we 
get an accurate check on the cause of ends down and 
not just the number of ends down. 


The form adopted has spaces for recording the 
“breaks per 1000 spindle hours’’ and the percentage 
of total on both the total ends down and all sub- 
divisions into which these ends down have been dl- 
vided. In tracing back and trying to make correc- 
tions due to roving causes, cleaning causes, or op- 
erating causes, it is advisable to be able to tell ex- 
actly how many ends down per 1,000 spindle hours 
were due to any one cause or group of causes, and 
in addition, be able to teil exactly what percentage 
of total ends down were due to any one cause. 

To prevent arguments as to humidity conditions 
existing during a test, it is advisable to have the 
person taking the test trained to use the sling psy- 
chrometer and make wet and dry bulb readings every 
30 minutes or every hour during the test. When 
these recorded readings are averaged and the per- 
centage of relative humidity obtained, the averages 
can be entered on the report in the spaces provided 
for them, while the actual! 
readings when typed on 
the margin of the report 
will show variations in hu- 
midity which occurred dur- 
ing the test. These varia- 
tions will often indicate the 
cause of bad running 
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work. For best results, a recording psychrometer 
with pens for room temperature and per cent relative 
humidity may be placed on or near the frames being 
tested. This will give a continuous chart of all va- 
riations in moisture and temperature. The chart 
can then be attached to the complete report. 

The reader who has followed this article thus far 
may have reached the conclusion that the end-down 
test is a very difficult procedure to perform. How- 
ever, we believe that it can be adapted to the use of 
any person who wishes information on spinning, 
and that it will not be found difficult at all after 
one or two tests. It will speed up the work of de- 
termining the breaks per 1,000 spindle hours and per- 
centage of breaks due to any one cause, if one first 
determines the breaks per 1,000 spindle hours due to 
one end down, and the percentage due to one end down. 
Put this fraction in the calculating machine and mul- 
tiply by the total breaks due to any cause. This can 
be done rapidly without clearing the machine and 
gives the answers correct to three decimal places. 
This is close enough for a practical test. 

In some tests where the information desired is 
only comparative, such as an end-down test between 
two frames with different speeds or different twists, 


that information which is absolutely necessary to 
test need be entered. However, where the tests are 
to be filed away for further reference, we have found 
it best to record all possible data. Even then, after 
a test has been on file for some time, one will, on 
checking back, find some small detail has been omit- 
ted. For this emergency, we have made the notation 
“Remarks On Back of Sheet”. In this space the per- 
son making the test can give a brief description of 
the procedure, materials, etc., used in making the 
test, the time samples for breaking were removed, 
which frames were involved, doffs made during test, 
stops due to other troubles, power, humidity, oiling 
machines, and many other possible combinations of 
details which would not necessarily be entered in 
other spaces. In this way a picture of the test will 
be retained and can be more readily picked up than 
the information contained in the data columns alone. 
The writer has tried to show that tests which 
formerly were run by merely counting ends down, 
can be placed on a practical mathematical basis and 
can be made to tell why as well as how much, and as 
a result, be of far greater value to the plant. 
Realizing that many others have ideas on the 
Same subject, any criticisms or suggestions in re- 








the form need not be completely filled out. 


Official Facts About "Nylon" 


Development of a wholly new syn- 
thetic material of hundreds of poten- 
tial uses, one of which will be of im- 
portance in fine hosiery, was announced 
officially by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company, Wilmington, Del. Chris- 
tened “nylon,” the new material was 
considered by du Pont chemists to be 
one of the most significant develop- 
ments in the history of the company’s 
research. Though wholly fabricated 
from such common raw materials as 
coal, water and air, nylon can be fash- 
ioned into filaments as strong as steel, 
as fine as the spider’s web, yet more 
elastic than any of the common natur- 
al fibers and possessing a beautiful 
luster, according to the company. 

In its physical and chemical prov- 
erties, the textile fiber produced from 
nylon differs radically from all other 
Synthetic fibers and constitutes the 
first man-made organic textile fiber 
prepared from raw materials of the 
mineral kingdom. 

In its formal statement, the com- 
pany said that nylon’s possible uses 
also include bristles, racquet strinzs, 
transparent wrapping film, plastics, 
and coated fabrics. 

The statement follows: 

“The new synthetic material is the 
outgrowth of research that has cov- 
ered the better part of a decade. Its 
objective was the synthesis from read- 
ily available native raw materials of a 
wholly new group of chemical com- 
pounds capable of meeting definite de- 
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ficiencies in many existing industrial 
materials that in the main are now in- 
ported. 

“This group of compounds is called 
nylon, a coined name. Nylon is the 
generic name for all materials defined 
scientifically as synthetic fiber-forming 
polymeric amides having a protein-lixe 
chemical structure; derivable from 
coal, air and water, or other substanc- 
es, and characterized by extreme tough- 
ness and strength and the peculiar abil- 
ity to be formed into fibers and into 
various shapes, such as bristles and 
sheets. 

“A sum of more than $8,000,000 has 
been appropriated to construct near 
Seaford, Delaware the first unit of a 
plant to produce nylon textile yarn. 
Construction is expected to require 12 
months and is scheduled to start early 
in December. When completed this 
initial plant unit will give employment 
to approximately 1,000 people. 

“For several months a pilot plant 
has been operating near Wilmington to 
produce small commercial quantities of 
nylon yarn and “Exton” toothbrush 
bristles made from nylon. As the out- 
put of the pilot plant is limited, nylon 
will not be widely available until the 
Seaford plant is operating. 

“Like natural silk, nylon is a poly- 
amide having a protein-like structure. 
Filaments of extreme fineness can be 
spun—much finer than the filaments 
of silk and rayon. The dyeing of nylon 
presents no particular difficulty. In 
general it will take dyes used for silk, 
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wool, acetate, and certain of the direct 
dyes used for cotton or rayon. 

“Of particular promise among the 
prospective uses for nylon is high twist 
yarn for fine hosiery. Hosiery made 
of nylon possesses extreme sheerness, 
high elasticity, high strength, and im- 
proved resistance to runs. 

“Sewing thread and knit goods also 
afford attractive outlets. Among other 
potential uses which number hundreds, 
are brush bristles, racquet. strings, 
fishing lines and leaders, narrow fab- 
rics, woven dress goods, velvets, knit- 
ted and woven underwear, transparent 
wrapping film, plastics, textile finish- 
ing agents, and coated fabrics. 

“The nylon business will be conduct- 
ed by the Nylon Division, Rayon De- 
partment of the du Pont Company. Ny- 
lon textile yarn differs from rayon in 
that it does not contain cellulose and 
is not derived from cellulose. In its 
physical and chemical properties nylon 


differs radically from all other syn- 
thetic fibers.” 
* 
Textile School Deans Meet 
in New York 


The fall meeting of the textile school 
deans was held in New York City with 
headquarters at the Commodore Hotel 
October 26-29. The deans were guests 
of the Committee D-13 meeting of the 
American Society for Testing Materi- 
als and attended sessions dealing with 
cotton yarns and threads, cotton woven 
fabrics, rayon, rayon staple, wool, 
household and garment fabrics, ete. 
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Piedmont Division Meets in Charlotte 


on industrial lubrication, and practical discus- 

sion of carding, spinning and weaving subjects, 
constituted the program of a well-attended meeting of 
the Piedmont Division of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation, at Charlotte, N. C., Saturday morning, Novem- 
ber 19. B. M. Bowen, superintendent, Salisbury (N. 
C.) Cotton Mills, presided as chairman of the division; 
J. L. Brannan, overseer of carding and spinning, Her- 
mitage Cotton Mills, Camden, 8. C., led the carding dis- 
cussion; J. C. Edwards, general superintendent, Mor- 
gan Cotton Mills, Laurel Hill, N. C., was in charge of 
the spinning discussion; and A. W. Benoy, Consolidated 
Textile Corp., Shelby, N. C., led the discussion on slash- 
ing and weaving. 

The film, produced by Socony-Vacuum Oil Corp., 
and shown through their courtesy, was presented by 
F. H. Trewin, Baltimore, chief technical engineer of 
the Charlotte office. It told, in dramatic and forceful 
manner, the story of lubrication; the part it has 
played and is playing in the development and success- 
ful operation of industry. In clear, non-technical style, 
the film described friction and how proper lubrication 
abolishes it, and discussed the principle of lubrication 
in various types of bearings, gears and cylinders— 
describing the most suitable types of lubricant for each 
application and its required characteristics. 


\ N INTENSELY interesting and educational film 


Automatic Card Stripping Versus Hand Stripping 


In opening the practical discussion, Mr. Brannan 
asked first for experiences with methods of card strip- 
ping with automatic vacuum systems as compared with 
roller stripping. B. M. Bowen, superintendent, Salis- 
bury Cotton Mills, replied first, stating that he uses 
and prefers air or vacuum stripping. “There are two 
kinds”, he said, “and we have the kind where there 
is one pipe to each card. Previously we had a pipe 
that we took around over the room and hooked up to 
each card, but since changing to the individual pipe, 
we like it better and can strip two and three cards at 
once.” He called on his overseer of carding, Mr. Brid- 
ges, who said that in his mind hand card stripping is 
“just like the horse-and-buggy days”. The vacuum 
stripper has its disadvantages, he admitted, but on 
the whole is a wonderful improvement. “You can strip 
evener, your production is better,” he said. “We only 
strip around with the roller every time we grind, just 
before grinding: it knocks out some hulls, motes, etc., 
that the air stripper doesn’t pull out. But with the 
air stripper you can even see the numbers on the cloth- 
ing. We now strip three cards at a time, and we find 
we have much cleaner work and less damaged clothing.” 


Asked by the chairman whether he has trouble with 
the selvages loading up, in using the vacuum stripper, 
Mr. Bridges replied this difficulty would not be ex- 
perienced if the stripper is installed and operated 
properly. “Sometimes,” he said, “the man will not 
push the stripper back far enough.” He said he grinds 
every 15 days, using the roller stripper at that time 
to supplement the vacuum stripper. 

J. €. Edwards, general superintendent, Morgan 
Cotton Mills, Laurel Hill, N. C., was called on, and said 
he much prefers the dustless stripper with a roll, where 
a fan that creates a vacuum takes the air away by 
means of a hood; the fan and roller being on a box 
which is moved from card to card. He declared that 
vacuum stripping reduces the value of the strips on 
the re-sale market. He added that on a previous job, 
using the method described, the set-up, for two men, 
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was 540 cards in 8 hours—and he felt that for two 
men to strip 540 cards in 480 minutes (“and in their 
spare time they hauled laps”) was a pretty good as- 
signment. He repeated that he can get a better price 
for roller strips than for vacuum strips; and added 
that “I have never seen a vacuum condenser that was- 
n’t plenty of trouble.” 


J. W. Inscoe, overseer of carding, Erwin Cotton 
Mills, Cooleemee, N. C., was called on, reporting that 
he has the same type of stripping that Mr. Brown 
and Mr. Bridges described; “we strip with the roller 
every time we grind, and use the vacuum at all other 
times, stripping two cards at atime with it. We grind 
every 13-15 days.” 

“What about the difference in the quality of the 
work produced?”, asked S. L. Crolley. superintendent, 
Hermitage Cotton Mills, Camden, S. C. Mr. Bowen 
replied: “‘The work is cleaner and more even,” and, 
as to the difference in the sales price of strips, Mr. 
Bowen added: “I think the better quality and price in 
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the yarn and cloth would justify this small difference 
in the price of the strips.” 

The vacuum stripping system gives a decided sav- 
ing in labor cost, in the opinion of L. H. Miller, over- 
seer of carding, Jackson Mill, High Shoals, N. C. 


Methods of Opening and Blending 


The chairman next asked for discussion as to the 
best methods of preliminary blending for one-process 
picking. Mr. Inscoe reported the use of 16 blending 
hoppers, with a 20-bale mix. The cotton goes from the 
hoppers to a bale breaker, two vertical openers and 
one down-stroke cleaner, and then into the pickers. He 
reported improved blending from this arrangement. 

“T have never seen an opener room yet large enough 
to get a satisfactory mix,” declared Mr. Bowen, adding 
that the same difficulty applies to dust room, “except 
at Cooleemee, where they just dump it in the river.” 
He described his blending method which includes the 
use of what he called “side hoppers’, which are blend- 
ing feeders feeding onto a long apron. 

“We open 20 bales at a time,” reported Mr. Bran- 
nan, “and have a 12-foot lattice apron and feed off of 
each of the 20 bales; after it is put on this apron it 
is conveyed the rest of the way through automatically.” 

Mr. Miller of High Shoals said, ““We have a room 
where we open up 40 bales of cotton. We have a 20- 
bale mix, and while we are using one mix the next mix 
is opened up and that gives it a little time to condi- 
tion. We have a nice blending outfit. We peel off a 
small amount from each of 20 bales, and it goes down 
to the lifting apron in the hopper, and any that is 
knocked back there falls back on an auxiliary apron 
above the first one and is returned back into the mix, 
and I think this is the best arrangement I have ever 
seen.” 

Mr. Crolley asked for figures on the percentage of 
set-back laps. Mr. Miller did not have an exact report, 
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but declared his amount of set-backs is very small. Mr. 
Brannan reported on a test showing an average per- 
centage of set-backs of .32. ‘“‘We have to get off 120 
laps in 8 hours,” he said; “sometimes we have been as 
low as .20 on setbacks, sometimes as high as .60: with 
'4-pound tolerance each way.” 

This report was on white work. Mr. Bowen asked 
for figures on colored work, and Mr. Inscoe pointed 
out that lap set-backs will be higher on dyed cotton. 
“You must get the laps corrected when you change to 
colored work,” he said, ‘“‘and then your set-backs should 
be about the same as on white work; but when you 
change colors you must correct the lap weights with 
the eveners.” 

Mr. Brannan said an actual test had shown set- 
backs of between 3 and 5 per cent on colored work, due 
to changing colors. ‘“‘When you change colors you will 
lose one lap, and if you don’t mind you will lose two,” 
he said, “and that makes a big difference in the per- 
centage. I think 215 per cent set-backs on colored work 
would be mighty good.” 

Methods of handling waste were next discussed; 
those answering it interpreted it to mean handling re- 
workable white waste, and several follow the practice 
described by Mr. Inscoe of running it with a slow 
feed back into the line behind the condenser. Mr. 
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Bowen asked about handling strips that are worked 
back in, and Mr. Brannan and Mr. Edwards advocated 
blending the strips back in at the drawing, where, they 
said, a better percentage blend is secured. Mr. Bowen 
and Mr. Bridges declared they handle theirs differ- 
ently, running the strips into a lap, then setting a card 
up to take out everything possible, giving the strips 
an extra cleaning. T. C. Pegram, superintendent, Er- 
win Cotton Mills, Cooleemee, said he blends his strips 
in on the hopper with the cotton, all of his strips go- 
ing into a certain grade of fabric. 


Spraying Oil on Cotton 


The last question presented by Mr. Brannan asked 
for experiences with spraying oil on cotton. Mr. Mil- 
ler of High Shoals said he uses oil and likes it. At 
first, he said, they used it in the feed pipe, but it was 
not very satisfactory; now they apply it in the picker, 
right under the beater; “there is no question about it 
keeping down fly,” he said, “our card room is just as 
clean as it is outside.” 

When called upon Mr. Bridges, overseer of card- 
ing at Salisbury, said, “We have had quite a bit of 
experience with oil. It took us about three years to 
get it right. I have tried about every percentage, and 
we find that we would not be without oil. I believe 
it helps the clothing, and the running of the work; 
the work is just as clean, and I think we get better 
drafting. In other words, I am a booster for oil.” 

Mr. Bridges, answering questions, stated that he 
uses about % of 1 per cent of oil on colored work and 
about .3 of one per cent on white work. 

Chairman Brannan reported experience similar to 
Mr. Bridges’, on colored work, on a previous job. “On 
colored work,” he said, “if I didn’t have it I would 
worry the boss to death until I got it. On colored 
work you have static and oil helps eliminate that, and 
that is a great advantage in getting more even and 


better running work. Also, it preserves the founda- 
tion of the clothing. I was on a colored job three 
years and had oil all the time. On my present job, 
making yarns for broadcloth, they had to take it out 
on account of the finish.”’ 

Mr. Crolley explained that the oil system was dis- 
pensed with mostly on account of imperfections in the 
equipment. He asked Mr. Bridges how he figured the 
.o Of one per cent oil on his strips, where they are run 
back in, and it developed that on the strips. oil is used 
each time they go through the pickers, giving actually 
.9 per cent on this portion of the stock. 

At this point, J. C. Edwards began the discussion 
on spinning with the question: “What can be done to 
to improve the build of spinning bobbins to prevent 
roping off or sloughing off on high speed looms?” He 
pointed out that the question assumed that the weaver 
is doing all he can, and the discussion should be re- 
stricted to what might be done in the spinning room, 
such as the taper of the bobbin, the stroke, the right 
traveler, properly working lifting rods, ete. 

J. L. Brannan said, “We have high speed looms, 
and have very little trouble with ropy filling. We 
have found it best to run the traverse up slow and 
down fast—but before you do that, you must change 
the lay. Most spinners will make, say, 20s, with a 
certain lay gear, and then if they change to 10s, will 
use the same lay gear and that’s not right. You should 
take a pick glass and examine the lay on the quill to 
see that it is not piling up. So, run the traverse up 
slow and down fast, and give the weaver 1% or 1%- 
inch stroke on the quill, use the proper traveler and 
keep the lifting rods working—but above all, be sure 
you've got the right lay. We could get along at 156 
picks, but when you go up to 210 it’s got to be right.” 

Answering questions, Mr. Brannan said he has a 
13¢-inch ring on 42s and 45s filling, single flange, % 
circle 11/0 traveler on 45s and 12/0 on 42s, square 
point. 

Jeff Davis, overseer of weaving at Cooleemee, asked 
whether Mr. Brannan’s remarks would apply to soft- 
twisted 3s. for napped goods, and Mr. Edwards and 
Mr. Brannan brought out that on soft twist work, the 
proper lay is even more essential than on filling with 
higher twist. 

The next question asked: “How does the spinning 
run on this year’s cotton as compared with last year’s 
crop?” Marshall Dilling, secretary and superintend- 
ent, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C., replied 
that, “I have made some extensive investigations on 
the new crop—long staple cotton—and I find that it is 
much better than last year’s. It gives 8 per cent bet- 
ter breaking strength according to our tests. Further- 
more. it is not as damp as last year’s crop; the mois- 
ture content in last year’s cotton ran up as high as 
111% per cent, whereas we are supposed to sell the yarn 
with 7 per cent in it. There are still a lot of immature 
fibers in this year’s crop, but the cotton is more un'- 
form in length. Last year was probably the worst 
cotton crop on record. with the exception of 1931. The 
Department of Agriculture doesn’t have any records 
showing any conditions worse than those two years. 
Yet this year’s crop is not up to what it should be; it 
should be better than 8 per cent improved over last 
year’s.” 

J. L. Brannan read some test figures on his 
breaking strength on 30s warp, made from 1 1/32- 
inch local cotton with 4.50 twist multiple. The pre- 
vious week’s Monday test showed a weighing of 33 
grains (30.30s) broke 73 pounds; 33.2 grains (30.12s) 
broke 71 pounds; 34 grains (29.41s) broke 75 
pounds. Tuesday break: 33.5 grains (29.85s) broke 
74 pounds; and 33.2 grains (30.12s) broke 73 pounds. 
A week later, one day’s breaks were: 33.5 grains 
(29.85s), 74 pounds; 33.2 grains (30.12s), 72 pounds; 
33.6 grains (29.76s), 76 pounds. 

This was on regular draft spinning, double rov- 
ing, front roll speed of 132 r.p.m., spindle speed, 
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9,750 r.p.m.—with metallic rolls on drawing. Mr. 
Brannan said last year, his 30s were breaking around 
62 and 65 pounds; that the only change, except for 
improvement in the cotton, had been in replacing 
the old drawing and putting in some new slubbers. 

Mr. Dilling asked for suggestions to prevent lift- 
ing rods on spinning from sticking. Mr. Edwards 
suggested lard oil; Mr. Dilling said he had tried that 
and everything else he could think of. “I haven’t 
been bothered with this in 15 years until recently 
when it cropped up due to a change in the frame 
that brought it about.” It developed that this change 
involved a lengthening of the stroke, which, Mr. Ed- 
wards pointed out, will frequently produce the stick- 
ing. 

A member reverted to the discussion on lay gears, 
asking for a recommendation as to the proper size 
lay gear on his work. Mr. Edwards said it is impos- 
sible to make a recommendation definitely without 
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knowing the frame, but said as a general policy “I 
do not like to lay it too close; I like an open wind.” 

T. C. Pegram, superintendent at Cooleemee, asked 
for suggestions as to plaiting rayon on a cotton core 
yarn. No one present volunteered information. Mr. 
Edwards said, “Boys, whether you like it or not, 
you might as well get used to rayon, because it’s 
coming in more and more.” He also stated that flax 
will be coming more into the picture, and recom- 
mended a booklet on this subject available from C. 
A. Jones, of the textile department at the Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta, where extensive ex- 
periments on flax on cotton mill machinery have 
been run. B. H. Hudson, of Shelby, asked how to 
prevent rayon filling sloughing off in the loom, at the 
end of the bobbin, but there was no discussion on 
this, either. 


Variation in Moisture Content 


Slashing and weaving questions were next taken 
up, under the leadership of Arthur W. Benoy, who 
first asked, “What is the cause of variation in per- 
centage of size on warps, when apparently all con- 
ditions are the same from one warp to the next?” 
Mr Benoy stated that tests on this show percentages 
ranging from 12 to 16 per cent, irrespective of the 
construction. Mr. Stovall, of Mooresville (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills, stated that this condition prevails in 
all mills, but was unable to give any reason for it. 

W. L. Whisnant, of Stodghill & Co., Atlanta, ex- 
plained that the human element is a major item in 
such a situation; one man may make one batch of 
size, and another man the following batch, and prob- 
ably some of both batches will be involved in the 
two sets being compared for moisture content. He 
also mentioned condensation of steam in the pipes 
as having such a result; and pointed out further 
that in the case of different operators of the same 
slasher, one man may run the beams faster or slow- 
er, under different tension, with the result that the 
moisture content will vary. 

J. C. Edwards asked how to determine the mois- 
ture content, stating that he understood there is 
available an instrument for this purpose. Mr. Dil- 
ling described such an instrument as being a device 


with needles on the end which record the moisture 
content by the injection of the needles into a bale of 
cotton, roll of cloth, or bobbin or cone of yarn, the 
record being instantaneous. A requirement in the 
use of the instrument is that the body, whether cot- 
ton, cloth or yarn, must be solid and not contain any 
meshes. 

Mr. Benoy explained that his method is to deduct 
the weight of the raw yarn and weight of size from 
the final weight—the difference being the amount 
of moisture. E. M. Holt stated such figures are mis- 
leading; that to get an accurate final result the hu- 
man element in the control of the moisture content 
or size must be eliminated. The determination at 
certain times as to the correct percentage, he said, 
can best be ascertained by taking a sample to the 
laboratory, extracting all moisture and foreign mat- 
ter, and then using the yarn as a basis for the ecal- 
culation. 

. An overseer of carding present injected the ques- 

tion: “Why are all of the instances of high and low 
moisture content in warps given as a means of jack- 
ing up the card room overseer when the moisture 
content is not uniform?” This brought considerable 
laughter, the final answer being that this is the ex- 
perience in all mills, as the carder has his part in 
the routine of this evil. 

“Would it be better to set the filling feeler to 
leave a considerable bunch, or set the feeler close to 
cut down on waste—would shuttle marks, mis-picks 
and thin places resulting in seconds warrant the sav- 
ing of waste by the short bunch on the quill?” was 
the next question. Mr. Bowen explained that some 
feelers are not adjustable; that these must be used 
as they are set to change the quill at a certain point. 

Mr. Davis of Cooleemee said there are savings in 


J. L. BRANNAN, overseer of card- 
ing-spinning, Herm'tage Cotton Mills, 
Camden, S. C., who led the carding 


discussion 





small amounts of waste by taking care of mis-picks, 
but not cleaning the quill in the change position is 
justified in the course of reducing seconds. 

“Ts variation as noticeable on temperature con- 
trols on slashers as with the common type of tem- 
perature mechanism and open-face steam gauges 
controlled by hand?” was next asked. Mr. Whisnant 
reported better control and more even moisture con- 
tent with the automatic mechanical control; telling 
of one instance where the management stated that 
in six months the cost of installation would be off- 
set by improvement in the warps. 

“What size bunch is a reasonable amount?” 
asked Mr. Brannan. One man replied that on 6s to 
8s, four or five yards are sufficient; on 40s, 15 to 18 
yards are necessary in crder to build a bunch suf- 
ficiently large to cause the feeler to work properly. 
Mr. Whisnant commented that consideration should 
be given to the width of the cloth, pointing out that 
mis-picks will result if the bunch is too small.’ 

Mr. Bowen asked for experiences on three-cylin- 
der slashers, but no one present responded. 

E. M. Holt asked for practices in dyeing reguiar 
or reverse twist yarns—whether to do this on the 
slasher or previously. Mr. Hannan of Mooresville 
reported the use of two size boxes; tinting the re- 
verse twist yarn in one of them to distinguish it 
from the regular-twist yarn in the warp. 
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Information on Proper Picker Beaters 


Five American mill men render opinions for 
foreign reader on suitability of different 
types of beaters for cleaning purposes with 
especial reference to the Kirschner type of 
beater, and order of arrangement . .. . 


A FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT requested information on 
changing from 3-blade beater to Kirschner 
beater in his single-process equipment of foreign 
make, asking whether or not the stock would be 
cleaner if the change were made. His layout for 
opening was bale breaker, vertical opener, hopper, 
and some machines unfamiliar to American mills. 
COTTON called upon several mill men to offer opinions 
on, this subject, the first of whom replied as fol- 
lows: 

“By all means this man should have a Kirschner 
beater in the finisher picker, that is, next to the cal- 
ender head. I would not say that the Kirschner 
beater would give him any more cleaning, but it will 
certainly give him better preparation and a better 
felted lap to deliver to his cards. With the amount 
of beating he is doing he should have no trouble 
getting a stock cleaned pretty thoroughly before 
reaching the Kirschner beater. This, of course, 
would depend upon the proper fan draft and beater 
speed.” 

- The second American mill man said: “I do not 
think changing to Kirschner beater will improve the 
cleanliness of the stock, but the Kirschner beater 
will be easier on the stock and it should help his 
breaking strength some. His lap should be more even 
and his cleanliness should be equal to that of the 
blade beater. Everything depends on his cotton and 


the efficiency of his preparatory machinery. It is 
possible in some instances or local conditions for 
the Kirschner beater to clean better than the blade 
beater, but not so generally speaking. The modern 
trend is toward Kirschner beaters.” 

The third respondent, who has a well-equipped 
opener room, said: “I don’t think much of using a 
Kirschner beater for cleaning, nor do I think it wise 
to use a blade beater in the opening room. Some- 
thing should be used to break up the cotton in the 
opening room. I would use the Buckley beater in- 
stead of the blade beater in the opener room.”’ 

The fourth man’s answer follows: “I do not think 
the Kirschner beater will clean the stock better than 
the blade beater. I have tried changing beaters on 
single-process pickers and find that I get a cleaner 
and more uniform lap by using a Buckley beater in 
the back, a blade beater in the middle, and a Kirsch- 
uer beater in the front. I tried several combinations 
such as using a blade beater in the middle and front, 
using a Kirschner beater in the middle, and a blade 
beater in front; and also using a Kirschner beater 
in the middle and front. However, I found that 
from the standpoint of cleanliness and uniformity 
of the lap, the Buckley, blade, and Kirschner beater, 
in that order, give the best results. I think this is 
the practice in nearly all print cloth mills today. 
With the arrangement mentioned, and probably 
opening up a small amount on the grid bars on his 
openers, this man should get a very clean lap.” 

The last answer on this question states: “With 
Middling or better cotton, I would think the three- 
blade beater would give just as good results as the 
Kirschner beater. From Low Middling down he 
would probably get a little cleaner stock using the 
Kirschner beater.” 


ee 3 _ 


North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers 
Meet at Pinehurst 
Meeting at Pinehurst, N. C., on No- 
vember 3-5, the North Carolina Cotton 
Manufacturers Association discussed 


cotton bagging to replace jute as ua 
wrapping for cotton bales. Other res- 
olutions of condolence were passed, 
with messages going to the families of 7 
members who had passed away during 


dent and his place was filled as direec- 
tor by R. P. Deal, Lincolnton, to serve 


the unexpired term. 


Adams of Callaway Mills 


lll 








the intricacies of wage and hour legis- 
lation, being led in this discussion by 
Charles A. Cannon. The subject wus 
gone into thoroughly, though it was 
found that there are many points on 
which no definite answers can be giv- 
en because the details have not yet 
heen worked out by the administrator 
and his staff. Though most of the mills 
in the South are paying rates much 
above the minimum set by the law, 
some difficulties have been encountered 
where unskilled labor has been riased 
to the minimum rate because this rate 
approached the rate previously paid to 
semi-skilled labor, and there have been 
jealousies on the part of the latter. 

A resolution was adopted endorsing 
the campaign to promote the use of 


the year. 

The meeting was in charge of A. RK. 
Winget, president, who in his address 
eniphasized that the mills should keep 
adequate cost sheets covering every- 
thing, one which would guarantee the 
stockholder a return on his investment ; 
and that modern methods of merchan- 
dising mill products should be prac- 
ticed. “oe 

Hunter Marshall was re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. Directors elected 
with terms expiring in 1941 are: J. E. 
Millis, High Point; H. M. Jones, Lau- 
rinburg; F. C. Williams, Roanoke Rap- 
ids; R. A. Spaugh, Jr., Winston-Salem ; 
J. R. Dover, Jr., Shelby; and D. A. 
Long, Jr., Thomasville. R. C. Mocre 
was elevated from director to presi- 


Receives Honor from 
Textile Testing Body 


R. H. Adams, for a number of years 
head of the testing and laboratory de- 
partment of Callaway Mills, LaGrange, 
Ga., and now serving in an advisory 
capacity, has received an honorary life 
membership in the textile division of 
the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. Mr. Adams has been a member 
of the society for 19 years, having 
served as vice-chairman and as mem- 
ber of numerous committees during this 
time. Only one other man has been so 
honored by this division, Dr. George B. 
Ilaven, dean of the school of engineer- 
ing at the Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology. 
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CurreNT TextTILE Topics .... 





Talk of the Month 


F THE RULE of slow, but sure, is a good criterion 
the textile industry is on the road to prosperity. 
The turn came early in the Summer, so far as 
production and prices are concerned. Yet progress 
has been spasmodic and nearly half a year has passed 
with mills striving to reach a sound position. Fail- 
ure to achieve a 


Slow, but sure, progress business of good 


marks cotton manufacture Proportions over 


a period of length 
at any one time sufficient to establish reasonable val- 
ues has been the fly in the ointment of recovery. 

Textiles lost their June spurt of recovery while 
vaiting for the general business procession to form. 
They felt the September check to an early fall forward 
movement of general business from the foreign politi- 
cal imbroglio. October brought another spurt, more 
promising than its predecessors, but failing to pro- 
duce a consistent volume of turnover in mill goods 
necessary for raising prices to profitable levels. Then 
came the November elections and the most encourag- 
ing outlook since summer. 

As a matter of fact, the last of October and the 
early days of November were significant of a definite 
improvement in the cotton textile position. Some buy- 
ers saw the handwriting on the wall and were ready 
to contract for goods into the year 1939. The differ- 
ence was that buyers who for long had been seeking 
prices below the market found mills unwilling to con- 
tract ahead at the quotations then obtaining. For 
sellers, too, saw what was in prospect. That is, most 
sellers, for some seemed blind to the situation even 
late in November. 

During the past month and more a notable change 
has taken place in many lines of activity, for 1938 
compared with a year previous. The steel industry, 
in an ascending movement, passed sharply above the 
operating rate a year previous, when the output was 
drastically dwindling toward the negligible schedules 
of the end of December. The automobile industry was 
closing up the gap for 1938, relative to 1937. Other 
lines were moving ahead the same way and prices of 
many commodities were above their levels a year pre- 
vious. 


Comparative Figures on Cotton Consumption 


While these things were transpiring, it came to 
light with some surprise in the November report by 
the government on cotton consumption for October 
that this industry also was up for 1938 against 1957. 
The consumption of raw cotton reached 542,778 bales, 
compared with 524,188 in October of 1937. October 
last year was the beginning of a drastic decline, after 
monthly consumption of more than 500,000 bales 
without break from January, 1936, and reaching a 
peak of 767,942 in March, 193 From November, 


1937, to August this year only one month was above 
900,000. April was down to 414,392 bales. 

One trouble with the business that has accumulated 
in sufficient volume over recent months to keep mills 
going reasonably well is the periodic nature of sell- 
ing, under which buyers have continued to hold the 
Whiphand. Mid-November prices for standard print- 
cloths approximated those a year ago. This condi- 
tion is significant more of the decline a year ago than 
an advance in 1938, however, as will appear from a 
scrutiny of June-November prices in the two years, as 
follows: 

Comparison of Print Cloth Prices 


—1938 1937 

June Nov. June Nov 

381,” HOx48s . 6 } % 9 "4 + **® 
8.” 64x60s 1% 1 54 6%, 1 5% 
39” G68x72s ........ 1% 5% 1% 5le 
39” S8Ox80s in a > WA 3 3, 61% 


It became evident long ago that, in spite of a turn 
from the downward swing, the upward movement of 
prices was not enough after four months to yield the 
mills a profitable last quarter of the current year. And 
even at mid-November the price level was reported 
well below cost basis for many lines of goods. Mill 
men, with weeks of convincing evidence behind them 
to the effect that buyers had large requirements in 
sight, were still taking business at buyers’ prices and 
some were said to be accepting the inordinately low 
spot level for 1939 deliveries. 

All this at a time when they were seeing not only 
the consumer lines of goods in broad demand, but 
those for industrial uses, in an expansion on every 
side. Some leaders continue to be optimistic for a 
modernizing of sales practice in textiles. In declines, 
mills seek the small business available below cost. In 
recovery, they take a substantial business at loss 
prices before establishing reasonable levels. And yet 
it is axiomatic in trade that buyers are never confi- 
dent to purchase freely unless there is price stability 
or a rising trend to values. 

Late October saw the new wage-and-hour law go 
into effect. The chief development therefrom in the 
cotton industry seems to have been a claim of some 
spinners for higher costs on contracts due to the act. 
What the future holds in store for the mills, under 
the powers of the wage-and-hour law administrator, 
seems to be more important than the conditions under 
the first workings of the law. Under the circum- 
stances, spinners are operating under a_ protective 
sales clause. 

It has been recognized right along that the admin- 
istrator can quickly raise the minimum of wages. 
Elmer F. Andrews, the administrator, recently told 
The Cotton-Textile Institute that a minimum wage 
recommendation for the textile industry may be made 
around the first of the coming year. He described the 
work being undertaken by a special textile industry 
committee, headed by Donald M. Nelson. Mr. Nelson, 
he stated, expects to have a committee recommenda- 
tion at the time mentioned. 
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New England Mill Situation 


TEXTILES GENERALLY were among the leading items 
of progress in an upward trend of business in New 
England through November. A promising position in 
finished cotton and other textile merchandise was re- 
flected in increasing orders for many lines at whole- 
sale. The fall retail trade was somewhat disappoint- 
ing, because of so much unfavorable weather. It was 
recognized, however, that such a factor was only tem- 
porary and not a fundamental circumstance. 

Whatever the political-economic future, the na- 
tional elections of November certainly had a signifi- 
cant bearing upon the business sentiment and textiles 
in this district fortunately were not immune to the 
manifest reaction against excessive enthusiasm in Ad- 
ministrative circles for reform. A new deal was ob- 
viously enjoined upon any administration after the 
debacle of 1929. But reform which throws business 
into a lasting state of uncertainty is reform without 
progress. 

During the latter part of October and early in 
November the mill situation in the northeastern sec- 
tion of the country remained conservatively active. 
Hand-to-mouth buying ruled in gray goods. A spas- 
modic demand was noted in that branch of fine and 
fancy cotton fabrics which is so important to New 
England. The feeling throughout the industry was 
cheerful, in view of an improved trend to general busi- 
ness, but buyers of mill cloths persisted in operating 
merely from hand to mouth. 

Then came the repudiation over much of the coun- 
try of excesses in experiment and spending, without 
progress, by “the” New Deal after five years. This 
was the signal for confident planning ahead at last by 
cotton manufacturers as well as other interests of 
this district. 

During September the operations of many New 
England cotton mills were curtailed by the hurricane 
(something which has hit this section say once in a 
century). The industry recovered gradually in the 
succeeding month, with production stimulated some- 
what by growing demand for gray goods. Prior to the 
national elections in November, however, the situa- 
tion was again rather uncertain and stability of prices 
in coarse goods was shaken. 

Statistical conditions of the m:lls were sound as 
the last quarter of the year advanced. Even the con- 
servative buying of October was above the rate of op- 
erations by mills, or about 75 per cent of capacity, 
and underlying factors were auspicious. It remained 
for the balloting on November 8 to indicate a public 
desire for liberalism tempered with reason and sound 
experience to release buyers from a caution that was 
restricting profitable activity by mills. 

Mill stocks of cloth are not burdensome, said the 
First National Bank at the end of October, and un- 
filled orders are expected to maintain operations 
throughout the coming month. Inventories in dis- 
tributive channels are reported to be reasonable and 
so any improvement in public demand should be re- 
flected in mill operations. The new wages and hours 
law which became effective on October 24 should not 
have any material effect on cotton mill profits. 

The bank letter, however, said that “a new uncer- 


tainty is the broad question of what action Congress 
may take on the farm program this winter. The avail- 
ability of the government crop loan has caused do- 
mestic raw prices to rise. Our important export 
trade has declined. The growth of rayon to account 
for one-fourth of the estimated use of cotton in the 
women’s apparel goods trade last year is a factor 
which must not be overlooked.” 

Prior to the elections, several projects in New 
Bedford were tentatively in process of development. 
Right after the significant balloting it was indicated 
that three cotton textile plants of that famous fine- 
goods center were planning for resumption after more 
than a year of idleness in each case. These three nor- 
mally employ between 2500 and 3000 workers. 

The Neild Manufacturing Corporation is soon to 
be superseded in operation by a well-known plant. The 
Neild Mills, Inc., has been formed as a Rhode Island 
corporation to run the New Bedford mill and opera- 
tions probably will have been started before this no- 
tice appears. Frank I. Neild, former agent, will be 
selling agent of the new corporation in New York. 
The property was purchased some time ago by a syn- 
dicate headed by Thomas D. Anderson. Some 800 
workers used to be employed. 

Re-opening of the Dartmouth Powdrell Mill early 
in December also was indicated in a statement by 
Herbert H. Pepler, general manager of a new corpora- 
tion formed to re-establish the former Dartmouth 
Mills, Inc. This mill company once employed between 
1,500 and 2,000 workers. 

Mid-November also brought announcement that 
the Firestone Tire Fabric Company soon would re- 
open its factory in New Bedford. This meant em- 
ployment for 1000 to 1200 operatives. The announce- 
ment of this move was particularly important as an 
outgrowth of industrial expansion in general that 
pointed the way of broad economic recovery. 

It is to be hoped that the forward movement will 
have a favorable reaction in eastern Connecticut. Tex- 
tiles there have been having a sorry experience. A 
special State commission recently characterized the 
textile business of the district mentioned as “a sick in- 


dustry”’. 
———o@—__—_- 


As | See It 


No matter how good and fair management poli- 
cles may be on questions of relations with labor, the 
man in the ranks will consider a company just and 
fair only if his immediate boss is just and fair. 

No management can afford to keep a man in a 
Supervisory position for very long if it has to back 
him up in one situation after another in which it 
recognizes that he is in the wrong. 

A company’s reputation with its employees is built 
according to the kind of relations its foremen main- 
tain with employees. 

You may be ever so capable from a technical point 
of view, but unless you are also competent in human 
relationships, you are sure to be a liability to your 
company rather than an asset. 

Think this over. 


—Glenn Gardiner in “Management Information”, 
Elliott Service Co., Inc. 
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“THE SITUATION” 


As Seen Across an Executive's Desk 


November 18, 1938 
ITH THE INCEPTION of the wage-hour law the 
VW\y textile industry has slipped into harness and 
does not find it galling. The truth of the 
matter is that our industry has been broken to so 
many types of legislation that, generally speaking, 
it will stand without hitching. 

Regarding the Fair Labor Standards Act, how- 
ever, with few exceptions the textile industry has 
actually welcomed this bill as a real stabilizer and 
as a means of elimination of the chiseler: the up-the- 
ereek mill which has depressed market conditions 
by absurdly low wage scales, which have in some 
instances allowed quotations to be made at 7 cents 
a pound less than those quoted by the legitimate 
manufacturer. Such conditions as these have cost 
the textile industry millions and millions of dollars 
in a competitive situation which was extremely un- 
fair, because, as everyone knows, a small sale of 
1,000 pounds at a low figure can set the price on 
that number throughout the entire market. 

Immediately upon the effective date of the wage- 
hour law the industry began to feel the effects of 
strengthening prices in all lines of goods. Business 
in general is on the up-trend and reports from the 
market regions are to the effect that credits are in 
better shape than in many months. Mill activity is 
almost at a normal focus and as soon as definite 
wage rates are set things will be on an even more 
workable basis. 

Commissioner Andrews’ Textile Industry Commit- 
tee of 21 has been found to be a hard working and 
conscientious group who are going about their busi- 
ness in a thorough and studious manner. Instead of 
jumping in and setting some arbitrary figure on the 
wage minimum which might react unfavorably to 
employment conditions, they are dividing the textile 
industry into groups to be surveyed for wage infor- 
mation and the probable effect in the textile indus- 
try of minimum wage orders of (a) 30 cents, (b) 35 
cents, (c) 40 cents, and the relation of the wage in 
each group to the minimum wage in the cotton-tex- 
tile industry. The result of this is a comprehensive 
study on the part of each of these groups, and the 
submitted data to the committee of 21 will no doubt 
result in a fair and equitable figure for all, to be 
rendered, it is expected, within the next 90 days. 


Learners? 

It may be that spring orders will be fully complet- 
ed before such a wage rate is effective, for when the 
Suggested minimum wage is handed by our commit- 
tee to the administrator, public hearings will be held 
in accordance with the law and upon the conclusions 
of the hearings and the acceptance of the proposed 
figure by the administrator, Commissioner Andrews 
will then set a date upon which that wage rate will 
be recognized throughout the industry. 

The one particular thing which has created more 


talk, promulgated more questions than any other, has 
been that of “learners”. If all of the high priced tex- 
tile executives who have spent time and thought in 
an effort to keep from paying a learner the differ- 
ence of a few cents had gotten together and put as 
much time and as much thought on some definite and 
constructive program, of which this industry has too 
few, we would be much better off. 


Cotton Contract Changes 


This year seems to be marked by a state of transi- 
tion not only in the actual management policies of 
the manufacturing end of our business but in the 
trade policies of the suppliers of our raw material. 
Of particular interest is the effort on the part of the 
New York Cotton Exchange, the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange, and raw cotton shippers to change the 
cotton futures contract. It is proposed to increase 
the premiums for cotton above “%-inch staple deliv- 
ered on New York futures contracts. Members of 
the committee representing the mill interests and 
representatives from the A. C. M. A. and the Ameri- 
can Cotton Shippers Association met with the Board 
of Managers of the New York Cotton Exchange on 
October 27, at which time proposals both for and 
against a change were discussed. 

The mill representatives had been instructed by 
the members of their various associations to oppose 
any such measure. The cotton shippers were natur- 
ally in favor of the proposition. At the conclusion 
of the meeting a smaller committee was appointed by 
President Frank Knell of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change, and that committee will meet again to go into 
the matter further. 

In this respect it might be interesting to review 
what a futures contract is. It is actually insurance 
against certain market hazards. It does not cover 
every market risk, but it does limit the losses result- 
ing from adverse market fluctuation, and the object 
is to try to have it cover the average situation which 
has been done in the past by basing it on Middling 
grade and “%-inch staple. 

The contract as well as the Exchange rules must 
be within the requirements of the United States 
Cotton Futures Act and the regulations of the Com- 
modity Exchange Administration. The difference 
between grades applicable to cotton delivered on the 
contract are not fixed by the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. Neither are they the average difference pre- 
vailing at the ports at which cotton may be delivered 
on its contract. The United States Cotton Futures 
Act requires that they be the average of the differ- 
ences quoted in the ten designated markets, only 
five of which are ports of delivery. 

The present contract includes 15 different grades 
and three different staples, %-inch, 15/16-inch, and 
l-inch, or 45 separate quantities. Under the pro- 
posed change, by adding 31/32-inch, 1 1/32-inch, and 
1 1/16-inch we would have 90 different quantities 
deliverable on one contract of 100 bales. 

The proposers of the change argue that because 
of a shortage in 7%-inch staple that if cotton had to 
be tendered on contract the quantities received 
would be hetter than “%-inch staple. They pointed 
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out that since they are operating under “-inch con- 
tract and if they can not receive “g-inch cotton but 
receive something better at only 60 per cent of its 
staple value that the present contract does not re- 
flect the true value of the spot cotton. 

On the other hand, the opponents of the change 
contend that the present regulations allowing 60 per 
cent of quoted premiums on 15/16-inch and 1l-inch 
cotton fully represent market value, or more, on the 
majority of the certificated stock and that such con- 
ditions have a very depressing effect on the futures 
market. In the face of these facts, to allow full 
quoted premiums as proposed, would be placing a 
fictitiously higher than market value on such cotton 
in the certificated stock and, therefore, a very de- 
pressing effect on values. 

Regardless of the arguments pro and con, the 
following quotation by Mr. Miller, taken from the 
minutes of the Staple Premium Committee meeting, 
June 30, 1930, states the ultimate goal of both par- 
ties: 

“It seems to me that the fairer we make the con- 
tract to those who use it to the greatest extent is 
the thing to be done, not to some spinner taking up 
tenders which happens once in ten years and per- 
haps not even then.” 


The Two-Price Program 


Close upon the cancellation of bids for 8,000,000 
yards of cotton material, October 28, the Surplus 
Commodity Corporation, which stated upon cancella- 
tion that the purchase would not be made as the cor- 
poration had abandoned its mattress making pro- 
gram, came the announcement that Secretary Wal- 
lace’s special Two-Price Program Committee was 
probing the possibility of reducing the nation’s huge 
cotton surplus by disposing of some of it at cheap 
rates in a mattress manufacturing program. Repre- 
sentatives of the mattress industry and trade were 
told that some of the Government’s 9,000,000 bales of 
loan cotton might be used for this purpose. The idea 
would be to get a good quality cotton mattress for 
sale at a cheap price to low income families. 

Increased consumption of cotton through federal- 
ly subsidized productions of cotton textiles was con- 
ceived as a two-edged sword to cut down the huge 
cotton surplus and at the same time supply a vast 
segment of our low income population with cotton 
goods which they can not now afford to buy. 

The cotton textile industry, as the actual produ- 
cer, is vitally involved in the plan. In plain English, 
the Government proposes, for instance, if cotton is 
$40 a bale, to sell it to the mills at $20 a bale, while 
the manufacturers would turn out a better quality 
of goods to sell at the same price as a cheaper quality 
provided sales were made to the so-called relief fam- 
ilies. 

The co-operation of the distributors would have 
to be obtained as they would have to agree to sell 
the subsidized product at the low cost. Through 
some plan families would have to be certified as of 
low income in order to govern the sales of subsidized 
goods and, all in all, it seems a dangerous program 
to undertake and one which was built upon a dream 


and a need for spotlight news during election, not 
upon a workable or economic structure. 

No one can say that the textile industry has not 
co-operated with the Government in every way, but 
in this particular plan the textile industry as a whole 
should look carefully into the benefits of subsidiza- 
tion before sitting in the corner to pull out a plum. 


Study of Inventories 


The study of textile inventory policies and statis- 
tical guides, approved by the advisory committee on 
economic research of The Textile Foundation is 
greatly needed, for the various branches of the tex- 
tile industry have suffered greatly from effects of 
violent fluctuation in buying. These effects have 
been due, at least in part, to inadequate knowledge 
of commitments and inventories and sales at each 
stage in the channel of distribution from mill to con- 
sumer. There has been a lack of danger signals 
which by focusing attention on inventory trends 
would serve as a warning of approaching trouble. It 
will be extremely valuable to review what has hap- 
pened in the past in connection with inventories and 
to discover the degree to which present statistical in- 
formation is either adequate or inadequate, and 
wherein it may be corrected or improved. 

The industry research department of the Wharton 
School has been selected to conduct the study and 
the completion of the project will be awaited with 
real interest by the entire textile industry. To our 
mind this is one of the most important undertakings 
relative to the textile industry in many years and 
through such sane study and the benefits to be de- 
rived therefrom, the textile industry will find its 
way out of the labyrinth. Proper use of such re- 
ports plus the backbone and stamina which have 
characterized the men of our industry for generations 
will do far more toward making our industry a profit 
minded one than all of the Government subsidy plans 
already offered or not yet thought of. Let’s take 
our hands out of the sticky molasses barrel and get 
down to “hoeing the grabble’’, for only by hard work 
and the sweat of an honest brow, not by trying to 
“get something for nothing” through the loose 
strings of the Government money bag, can we go for- 
ward to bigger and better things. 


The Cotton Council 


Another important move of national significance 
is the meeting on November 21 at Memphis, when 
representatives of the American cotton industry will 
organize a national cotton council for promotion of 
a world wide move to increase consumption. At- 
tending will be representative councils of 15 cotton 
producing states with members drawn from cotton 
producers, ginners, warehousemen, merchants and 
cotton seed crushers. Oscar Johnston, former head 
of the AAA cotton pool and the driving force in the 
organization of this cotton council, believes that 
world consumption of American cotton may be ac- 
complished by intensive domestic advertising, the 
cultivation of good will in international commerce, 
scientific research for the discovery of new uses and 
improvement of manufactured products. 
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.s2and you get more for your money 
today with the modern roll coveringe— 


HEN science developed mod- 
ern transmission equipment, 
telephone companies were able to 
give faster, more accurate service. 
As service improved, rates came 
down. Today there are more than 
19,000,000 telephones in use. When 
science developed Armstrong’s Seam- 
less Cork Cots, textile mills were able 
to spin stronger, more uniform yarn. 
Mill profits climbed as operating 
costs werelowered. Today, morethan 
6,000,000 active spindles are run- 
ning on this modern roll covering. 
Armstrong’s Cork Cots cost no 
more than other roll covering ma- 
terial, and they give you more for 
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CORK 


the money day after day through 
reduced operating expense. They 
-an be assembled tothe rolls quicker 
and at less cost. They have a long 
life in operation. And after their 
normal life, rebuffing makes them 
new again and again and gives you 
many added hours of service. 

Armstrong’s Cork Cots give you 
more for the money in stronger, 
more uniform yarn and better run- 
ning work. You'll get less evye- 
browing and reduced end breakage, 
fewer top roll laps, a minimum of 
clearer waste. Cork cots are less 
affected by hard ends. 

There are two reasons for these 








advantages. First, cork because of 
its natural characteristics is the 
ideal raw material for roll covering. 
Second, precision manufacture 
transforms this raw material into 
an absolutely uniform product. All 
Armstrong's Cork Cots are identical 
and each is uniform over its full 
spinning surface and throughout 
its entire wall thickness. 

rind out now how your mill can 
benefit by a change-over to the 
modern roll covering—Armstrong’s 
Seamless Cork Cots. Let an Arm- 
strong representative show you pro- 
duction figures of mills spinning 
vour range of numbers on cork. Or 
write to Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Industrial Division, . 
Textile Products Section, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





ARMSTRONGS (xtra Cushion. SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


CORK PRODUCTS SINCE 1860 
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The new 1|4-acre, windowless, air-conditioned plant of Industrial Rayon Corporation for continuous spinning of new 
type rayon yarns 


New Plant for Continuous Spinning of Rayon Opened by Industrial Rayon Corp. 


Production of new type rayon 
yarns by a continuous spinning 
process has begun in the new 
plant of Industrial Rayon Corpor- 
ation at Painesville, Ohio—follow- 
ing six years of experimentation 
and research, at a cost of more 
than $2,000,000, in developing and 
testing the revolutionary viscose 
process and machines for the con- 
tinuous production of rayon yarns 
adaptable to a complete range of 
woven cloth. 

The new plant—a $11,500,000 
project—contains 14 acres of floor 
space. It is completely air-condi- 
tioned and windowless. Daylight 
enters the plant through wall pan- 
els and monitors of glass block, 
371,000 of which have been used 
in the plant structures, represent- 
ing the largest glass block instal- 
lation on record. 

The new-type continuous ma- 
chines are installed in a three- 





and-a-half acre spinning room; 
scores of machines are arranged 
in tandem and stand 20 feet high 
on the working floor. Walkways 
have been built at two different 
levels for operators who supervise 
the consecutive operations as yarn 
is formed in the spin bath on the 
upper level and moves over a se- 
ries of reels down through the 
process section, to bobbins set low 
on the machines near the floor. 
Cellulose fiber sheets are dlis- 
solved in a series of controlled 
chemical baths in the initial pro- 
cessing and take form as rayon 
fiber at the top of these machines, 
where glass-enclosed spin tanks 
are located. This liquid rayon is 
forced through the minute holes of 
a submerged nozzle to produce 
rayon fiber filaments, as in usual 
rayon manufacture. Then, in- 
stead of being wound directly on 
a bobbin and treated in that form 


a 


and handled repeatedly, the yarn 
is bleached, treated, dried and 
twisted before it is wound into a 
package; moving continuously for- 
ward through the processing 
liquids, cleansing baths and over 
drying reels as a single thread un- 
til it has been completely prepared 
for the textile mill. This, it is 
pointed out, makes for conformity 
to specifications for uniformity 
and fineness and physical charac- 
teristics not previously attained. 
These machines operate 24 hours 
a day, 365 days a year in the pro- 
duction of completely processed 
rayon. The yarn goes from these 
machines into a large coning room 
adjacent to the spinning room on 
hand trucks, for final packaging. 
In developing the new process 
and the new yarn, the companys 
chemical and engineering researcn 
staffs worked on the continuous 
Spinning principle for about four 


~ ae: 
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Left, thousands of reels like these, in the new Industrial plant, carry rayon yarns through all the processing stages 
from the spin baths above, where rayon filaments first take form, to bobbins one floor below the walkway on which 


this man is working. 


of daylight is secured through glass-brick monitors. 


in the world 


Right, maple flooring is used in this coning room at the new plant. 
The plant employs more glass block than any other structure 


Extraordinary distribution 
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FACTORING 
Opens New Sales 


Possibilities 























NV upward sales swing in many lines 
of business brings increased demands 


on working capital. 


We offer a simple solution to the problem 
of providing the cash you need to step 


up your operations and finance new sales. 

Our factoring service is sound in princi- 
ple and practice; low in cost; easily adapt- 
able to the special needs of your business. 


We would like an opportunity to discuss 


it with you. 
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TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 


55 Madison Avenue. New York 
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Afiliated with Commercial Credit Company, Baltimore e Capital and Surplus Over $65,000,000 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE::- EDMUND H. LELAND, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 
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years before setting up the final 
“pilot” machine at the Cleveland 
plant, the entire production of 
which has gone into test yardage 
subjected to exhaustive weaving 
and other tests, the results of 
which—on crepes, twills, lining 
cloths, taffetas, sheers, chiffons, 
moires, jerseys and other materi- 
als—was a decision to proceed 
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with the Painesville plant. 

The Rayon Machinery Corpora- 
tion, a wholly owned subsidiary of 
Industrial Rayon, designed and 
constructed the equipment for the 
continuous spinning; it holds pat- 
ents covering the machines in 
more than 30 foreign countries, 
and sometime ago announced its 
intention to produce, install and 


service similar units for other ray- 
on manufacturers. 

The continuous spinning process 
has already been adapted as well 
to the production of staple fiber 
(spun rayon), according to Hiram 
S. Rivitz, president of Industrial, 
and a battery of the new machines 
is now operating on these yarns 
at the company’s Cleveland plant. 


COMMENT on the Cotton Market 





New Orleans, November 5, 1938 
HE MORE FAVORABLE trade outlook, 
prospects for a smaller crop than 
generally expected, a revival in 

mill activity, the new trade agreement 
with Great Britain and Canada, and 
the placing of a large quantity of this 
year’s crop, by means of the loan plan, 
under government control, made for a 
somewhat higher market than one 
month ago, near positions and spots 
scoring most of the improvement in 
values. 

While government holdings are 
steadily increasing as a result of so 
much cotton being added to the loan 


upward cycle lasting ‘a couple of 
years” or more is very hopeful. 

The American textile industry, ac- 
cording to a recent press report, em- 
ploying about 1,300,000 workers, fur- 
nished the most important concessions 
in the trade agreement negotiated with 
the United Kingdom. 

In all, 96 concessions were made on 
cotton, wool and silk goods by the 


United States in an agreement which 
involved nearly one-fifth of our trade 
with the whole world. 

Textile reports indicated that the 
reductions made, if they affected Amer- 
ican industry to any extent, probably 
would be felt more in the northeastern 
area than in the south. They remarked 
that concessions were made on finer 
yarns and goods, manufactured princi- 
pally in New England. 
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United States 


Bales— This season Last season 





stocks, it is realized that the cotton Consumption of lint, October _____-___-- 543,000 524,000 
is in strong hands. Furthermore the Consumption of lint, 3 months _________ 1,638,000 1,729,000 
passing of so much cotton to the gov- Mill stocks October 31 ______________.___ 1,507,000 1,419,000 
ernment, week by week, has made for Stocks in public storage and warehouses 
a tight spot situation which is reflected EES PRESSES aR ON EE ea vi 15.313,000 9,770,000 
in the firmness of near options and Stocks in mills, public storage and ware- Ana: ae 
the strength of the actual. houses, October 31 ______________-__-_- 16,820,000 11,189,006 
_ Exports of raw cotton from the Stocks in mills, public storage and ware- 
United States thus far this season are houses, September 30 14,120,000 7,868,000 
disappointingly small, but takings by Active spindles during October --_------- 22,114,000 23,715,000 
mills of the world make a better show- Active spindles during September _______ 22,189,000 23,889,000 
ing, and domestic consumption shows Consumption of lint in cotton growing 
Signs of increasing, for while the total States. October 460.000 448,000 
for the first three months of the sea- Consumption of lint in New England 
son was 91,000 bales less than for the Sateen Octaher : 67.000 62.000 
corresponding time last season, returns Consumption of lint in all other States. 
for October were 19,000 bales greater feteher 16.000 14.000 
— for October last year. Consumption of lint in United States, Oc- 
ased on the October 1 estimates of tober 543.000 524.000 
the American crop and preliminary es- Consumption of lint in cotton growing — 
timates of foreign crops, the U. S. Bu- States. 3 months < , 1.388.000 1.465.000 
reau of Agricultural Economics pre- Consumption of lint in New England ren ieee: 
dicts an increase of 1,500,000 bales States. 3 months : . 202.000 217.000 
over last season in world supplies of Consumption of lint in all other States, 
all kinds of cotton, distributed as fol- 3 months - 48.000 47.000 
lows: Consumption of lint in United States, 3 
Bales— This Season Last Season months ee ee a ee ee eer emer 1,638,000 1,729,000 
American ......... 25,700,000 24,700,000 
Foreign .......... 25,700,000 25,200,000 BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE REPORT FOR OCTOBER 
once! gost +2, 51,400,000 49,900,000 Year— 1938 1937 1936 
a oa (4) senatoaiie Exports of yarn, pounds -_ _ 12,000,000 13,000,000 13,000,000 
eae nhwe ; ne Exports of cloth, yards _-_. 116,000,000 157,000,000 178,000,000 


Recent Washington advices are to 


the effect that goals for cotton, corn, AMERICAN COTTON 


rice, flue-cured tobacco and general August 1 to November 11 Bales— This season Last season 
ee crops will be virtually Brought into sight (marketed) -—_____--- 6,901,000 8,943,000 
the same next year, and that the AAA Exports from the U. S., including Canada 1,316,000 2,134,000 
will conduct referenda next month on Spinners’ takings, world _____----------- 3,653,000 3,889,000 
whether cotton, rice and tobacco Stock at all U. S. ports November 11 __-_ 3,220,000 3,242,000 
crowers want marketing quotas im- 
fa igi ho SO Ee WORLD’S VISIBLE SUPPLY OF COTTON 
York esc RE ao ge ee eee November 11 Bales— This Year Last Year 
“Wall Street and Washington econo- Stock at U. S. ports sence ee eee ee eee 3,220,000 3,242,000 
mists, with few exceptions are look- Stock at 102 interior towns eee Seen anneoereo 4,914,000 3,200,000 
ing for continuing business recovery at Afloat to and at ports of Europe ------- 1,295,000 1,445,000 
least into the spring, with prospects Afloat to and at ports of Orient __----~- 164,000 162,000 
for further gains regarded as ‘good’ ’9 World’s visible supply of American ---_- 9,593,000 8,049,000 
While there is general reluctance to World’s visible supply of other kinds __._ 2,049,000 1,570,000 
7 Total world’s visible of all kinds __.--_--- 11,642,000 9,619,000 


try to look farther ahead than six 
months, some think the outlook for an 
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What the Southern Mills are Doing 





The American Viscose Corporativn 
staple fiber plant at Nitro, W. Va., has 
completed installation of all production 
machinery and is now working full ca 
pacity. The production is at the rate 
of 20 million pounds annually. Con- 
struction on a new plant to make sta- 
ple fiber was begun in September at 
Nitro and it will be in operation early 
in the summer of 1939. The new unit 
will bring the company’s total produc- 
tion of staple fiber to 50 million pounds 
annually. 


Muscogee Manufacturing Company, 
Columbus, Ga., has requested the com- 
missioners of the city to approve plans 
for the re-building of two of the com- 
pany’s five buildings. Details of the 
improvement have not been released, 


but it is expected that the program will 
cost several hundred thousand dollars. 


Carter Fabrics Corporation, Greens- 
boro, N. C., will enlarge the plant, in- 
cluding an addition 65 feet wide and 
135 feet long. The addition will be 
brick and steel. This will provide ad- 
ditional space for spinning and twist- 
ing, though no additional machinery 
will be installed at this time. 


The plant in Rome, Ga., formerly 
operated as the Strain Manufacturing 
Company, was sold at public auction 
to A. D. Julliard and Company, Inc., 
of Delaware. With a capacity of about 
6,000 spindles, the plant was put into 
operation on a temporary schedule. 
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Review of New Textile Publications 





Whitin Publication 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitins- 
ville, Mass., has prepared an interest- 
ing and informative 76-page book on 
the company’s roving frames of the 
Woonsocket model. Included is_ in- 
formation on long draft, inter-draft 
and super-draft systems. It contains a 
complete set of tables, gearing dia- 
grams, floor plans, formulas and gen- 
eral information designed to aid in the 
adjustment and operation of roving 
frames, including the standard three- 
roll frame. The book is profusely il- 
lustrated and will serve the mill man 
well in his study of the roving frames. 

A separate pamphlet has been pub- 
lished which covers the general con- 
struction of roving frames, profusely 
illustrated, and including a compre- 
hensive description of the three types 
of drafting systems which Whitin has 
to offer. 

* 
"Industrial Price Policies" 

Industrial Price Policies is the name 
of the recent pamphlet (34 pages) 
made available by the Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 8 W. 40th St., New 
York City. It is based on a research 
study made by The Brookings Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C., under a grant 
of funds from The Maurice and Laura 
Falk Foundation, Pittsburgh, Pa. It 
takes up the paradox of prices, cor. 
porations and prices, and explains the 
vertical and horizontal corporation. 

eS 
WPA Project Book 

Under the auspices of the Works 

Progress Administration there has 


been prepared a study of the changes 
in technology and labor requirements 
in crop production as applied to cot- 
ton. Such factors as trends in acre- 
age, shifts in acreage between areas, 
production and yield and the cotton 
farm form the introduction. Also stud- 
ied are the recent changes in opera- 
tions and in amounts of labor used in 
cotton production. 
e 
1938 Compilation of Standards 
on Textile Materials 

American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, 260 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., under the sponsorship of Commit- 
tee D-13, the textile committee, has 
recently prepared and issued the “1938 
A. S. T. M. Standards on Textile Ma- 
terials”, which gives in their latest ap- 
proved form all of the 52 specifications, 
tests, and definitions covering textile 
materials and includes other related 
information. It also contains a psy- 
chrometric table for relative humidity 
which combines both accuracy and con- 
venience to an exceptional degree, a 
section comprising 43 excellent photo- 
micrographs of common textile fibers, 
a convenient yarn number conversion 
table, and a glossary of textile terms. 
Totaling 330 pages, it may be obtained 
for $2.00 in heavy paper binding. 

¢ 
"What's What in Rayon” 

EK. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., through its Rayon 
Division, has prepared an interesting 
booklet entitled What’s What in Ray- 
om, Which both asks and answers vari- 
ous questions pertaining to rayon, both 


The Celanese Corporation of America 
will construct a 10 million dollar plant 
near Pearisburg, Va. It is said that 
this plant will be larger than the com- 
pany’s plant at Cumberland, Md. 


Robinson Yarn Mills, Dallas, N. C.., 
has enlarged the warehouse facilities 
by a 70x40-foot addition and modern 
equipment has been installed against 
fire damage. 


Carolina Process Company, Mt. Hol- 
ly, N. C., is the successor to Carolina 
Dyeing and Winding, Inc. R. C. An- 
derson is president and treasurer of 
the new company. 


Marshail Field & Company, Fieldale 
(Va.) plant, has completed a modern 
community building for the workers 
and their families. Cost was about 
$32,000. 


filament and cut staple. Outlined are 
the different kinds of rayon as well as 
the characteristics and uses of both 
viscose and acetate rayon. 


a 


"The A.B.C. of Textiles’ 


Steel Heddle Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., has published 
a new book entitled The A. B. C. of 
Textiles. It traces the complicated but 
intriguing path of the cotton, from the 
harvesting of the eotton boll through 
the various machines, the function of 
each machine and its effect on the cot- 
ton, and finally to the finished woven 
fabric, in a graphically illustrated 
form, with as few words as possible. 
It is the first of a series to be pub 
lished by this company. It sells for 
$2.00 per copy. 


® 
Textile Machinery Specialities 


Dronsfield Brothers, Ltd., Oldham, 
England, has released the 16th edition 
of its catalog, Tertile Machinery NSpe- 
cialities, a 238-page general catalog. It 
covers the company’s  needle-point 
grinding apparatus especially. This 
book is more than a catalog in that it 
gives specific instructions for the op- 
eration of the equipment. It serves 
well as a text book or reference book 
for the mill man. Also contained are 
the necessary number of machines and 
appliances when making out specifica- 
tions for the mill. A new feature is a 
section comprising working instruc- 
tions with sketches showing the opera- 
tives the correct working of the ma- 
chines. Agent for Dronsfield Brothers 
in this country is John Hetherington & 
Sons, Ine., 72 Lineoln St.. Boston, 
Mass. 
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You'll See AT ONCE 
The VALUE of the 


Concave Sid 


Bend any V-Belt and feel it 
change shape. The top, under ten- S 
sion, narrows. The bottom widens. The sides of the < 
belt bulge out. The result is a shape that does not fit 
the sheave groove—as shown in Figure 1, below. 








WHAT HAPPENS 
WHEN A V-BELT 


BENDS 





Now, bend a V-Belt built with the patented Con- 
cave side. You get the same shape change but now 
the new shape exactly fits the sheave groove—as shown 
in Figure 2. There is no side-bulge. Results? (1) Uni- 
form side-wall wear; longer life! (2) Full side-wall grip 
on the pulley. Carries heavier loads without slippage; 
saves belts and also saves power! 


The Gates Vulco Rope is the only V-Belt built with 


the patented concave side. 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large 
Industrial Centers 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Factory Branches 





Terminal Building 1524 So. Western Ave. 741 Warehouse St. 
Hoboken, N. J. Chicago Los Angeles 
2213 Griffin Street, Dallas $99 South Broadway, Denver 





GATES‘“2-: DRIVES 
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New TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 
and MATERIALS 





Reinforced Check Strap 

E. H. Jacobs Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Ine, Danielson, Conn., has 
made available the new reinforced 
Verybest check strap with 12% per 
cent more wearing surface and with 
more gradual checking. According to 
the company, there is less loom shock, 
the strap conforms to the angle of the 
picker stick, there is a saving in pow- 
er, and an increased life of the check 
strap. The new reinforced Verybest is 
described as a floating check strap, 
cut with the natural grain and strength 
from imported hairy leather. It may 
be used for cotton, rayon, or worsted 
looms. 

s 
New 100-Wat Fluorescent 
Lamp for Industrial Use 

General Electric Vapor Lamp Com- 
pany, Harrison, N. J., have announced 
the development of a new light source 
for general industrial lighting—a 100- 
watt fluorescent lamp, to supplement 
its line of industrial lighting units, 
such as the long-tube Cooper Hewitt 
lamp. The new lamp is a tubular light 
source, 4 feet in effective length, and 
was developed by the same laboratory 





100-watt fluorescent lamp 


which produced the 100-watt high effi- 
ciency bulb-type mercury lamp. 

The new lamp derives its terminolo- 
gy “fluorescent”, from its utilization of 
a special high efficiency fluorescent 
material as the inside coating of the 
tube. Ultra-violet radiations produced 
in the tube are converted bv this coat- 


ing to visible light by means of a high 
ratio energy transformation. High ef- 
ficiency is listed as its outstanding fea- 
ture, being 50 lumens per watt, or three 
times that of equivalent wattage in- 
candescent light sources. It is expect- 
ed to find application in industry as 
an extension of the company’s line of 
high output tubular light sources, 
where critical seeing tasks require high 
illumination levels. 

¢ 
The SKF Triple Seal 


SKF Industries, Inc., Front Street 
and Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., have 
made available a patented triple seal 
which effectively protects the bearing 
against lubricant leakage, dust, dirt, 
and moisture. It consists of two split 
piston rings on each side of the hous- 
ing and grooved on the outside diam- 





New triple seal 


eter to form a labyrinth seal with the 
two end bores of the housing. Each 
ring has an inward tension that en- 
ables it to turn with the shaft. Made 
of cast iron, the rings are hammered 
on the outside diameter in order to 
obtain the required inward tension to 
hold them properly on the shaft. If 
any lubricant should pass the first seal, 
it is returned into the housing through 
a hole located in the center groove of 
the bottom half of the housing. The 
triple seal is made for the complete 
range of standard shaft sizes, and is 
designed for split housings which are 
machines to allow axial freedom of the 
bearing. 
€ 
Balanced-Angle Type Air 
Compressors 


Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation, Harrison, N. J., has de- 
veloped another air and gas compres- 
sor for industrial service. The new 
machines are of the balanced-angle V- 
type, and are to be known as the VA 


and VA-2 compressors. They are said 
to be ideal for any service requiring a 
self-contained air or gas compressing 
unit. The compressors are fully de- 
scribed in the company’s Bulletin No. 
H-620-BS8A. 
& 
New Colors, ‘‘Neocotones”, 
Announced by Ciba Company 

Ciba Co., Inc., 627 Greenwich St., 
New York City, have announced a new 
series of dyestuffs produced by the So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry in Basle, for 
which they are sole representatives. 
The new colors are known as Neo .v- 
tones, and are described as being par- 
ticularly suitable for printing purposes 
on vegetable fibers. They are water- 
soluble, azoic colors, and may be fixe:l 
by a short steaming process followed 
by treatment in a dilute caustic soda 
bath. They may be mixed together at 
will, are visible at all times, and may 
be run beside ordinary vat colors or 
aniline black; they may be employed ip 
direct prints along with vat colors. 
They remain stable indefinitely, either 
in powder form or in acid or neutral 
printing pastes, it is pointed out, and 
are suitable for direct printing and for 
padding. Padded shades are white dis- 
chargeable with Hydrosulphite R. conc. 
Ciba, and are also suitable for color 
discharge work. 

The first member of the new series 
is Neocotone Scarlet G, applicable to 
all forms of cotton and rayon, with 
good fastness to light, washing, chlor- 
ine, perspiration and rubbing. Dyeings 
of this color prepared by padding on 
the pad or machine and finished in 
the usual way may be used for white 
or color discharge work using hydro 
sulphite discharge pastes. Resist ef- 
fects may also be obtained by printing 
with a hydrosulphite paste prior tu 
padding. By using sodium acetate or 
other means to prevent the formation 
of aniline black, in combination with 
Neocotone Scarlet G, fast scarlet resist 
effects can be obtained. 

ae 


Sprinkler Tank Heater 

Rockwood Sprinkler Company, 38 
Harlow St., Worcester, Mass., has de- 
signed a steam tank heater especially 
for service on sprinkler tanks as a 
safeguard against freeze-ups. This 
heater is said to offer the advantage 
of maximum heat transference within 
a minimum space. Inside of the heat- 
er are a number of seamless drawn 
pure copper tubes with “U” bends and 
the walls of the tubing are consider- 
ably thinner than those of standard 
brass pipe coils. Facilities are provid- 
ed so that the heating section can be 
easily removed and quickly cleaned. 
Provision is also made for flushing 
dirt and sediment. The heaters are 
available in four sizes. 
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Scrubbing and Water 
Absorbing Machine 

The S. C. Lawlor Company, Chicago, 
[il., announces a new combination 
scrubbing and water absorbing ma- 
chine which is being marketed through 
The Selig Company, of Atlanta, who 
are the South’s largest manufacturers 

scrubbing soaps, disinfectants, in- 
secticides, floor Maintenance materials, 
und other sanitary products. This ma 
chine known as the Model 20-C is be- 
ing sold out-right to textile mills in 








Scrubber-absorber 


the South and is moderately priced. It 
is originally designed for use by the 
textile trade so that it will meet with 
practically all of the hazardous con- 
Gitions that exist in floor maintenance 
work in the average mill. The Model 
20-C operates in narrow alleys 22 
inches wide, and requires only one 
man to operate it, and has a scrubbing 
capacity that is much greater than the 
older type of floor machine. This ma- 
chine is heavily constructed and scien- 
tifically engineered. 
& 

New Acid Black 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington, 
Del., has announced a new acid black, 
Pontacyl Blue Black RC. This new 
color is of special interest in the dye- 
ing of woolen piece goods containing 
viscose process rayon effect threads 
Since it leaves the rayon fibers white. 
It is also designed for application on 
wool in all stages of manufacture. 

* 

Starter for Single-Phase Motors 

General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has made available a new 
magnetic switch for use with single- 
phase motors. The new device, which 
is available in ratings of 3 hp. at 110 
volts, 5 hp. at 220 volts, and 7% hp. 
at 440 volts, consists of a standard 
general-purpose 4-pole magnetic switch 
with two poles connected in parallel. 
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Its application is limited to use with 
single-phase motors whose normal] full- 
load current does not exceed 350 am- 
peres. 


e 
Streamlined Padder 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., have = an- 
nounced a new streamlined padder, 
known as the Ultra, which has microm- 
eter pressure adjustment and which is 
easily and almost instantly applied by 
the handwheel: it is also used to raise 
the roll from contact when not in use. 
There is another micrometer adjust- 
ment arrangement for applying pres- 
sure to each side of roll to insure uni- 
form dyeing. The padder can be op- 
erated as a unit by addition of fric- 
tion let-off and winder or in range with 
cther machines. Ultra padders are 
made in three sizes, all with ball bear- 
ings of latest design. The standard 
tub is all stainless steel with stainless 
steel immersion rolls as required. 

a 


New Sonoco Roving Can 

Sonoco Products Company, Harts- 
ville, S. C., 
periment and testing, has developed a 


after several years of ex- 


low-cost roving can that is both light 
and strong. Special emphasis in con- 





Roving can 
struction has been placed on the pom4t 
of wear. Experience has shown that 
roving cans first give way at the bot- 
tom rim, where the can slides on the 
floor. Under normal usage this rim 
takes most of the wear—when it fails 
the rest of the bottom gives way. The 
new can features a one-piece cold 
drawn steel bottom rim of extra thick- 
ness, riveted to the 6-inch steel kick 
band, and to bottom of the can. Of 
next importance is the one-piece cold 
drawn steel rolled top rim—easy to 


handle—and closely pressed against 
the inside of the laminated board bar- 
rel—with no rough edges or bulge to 
eause hanging of roving. The can is 
made in 12-inch size, and standard ma 
roon color only. 


e 


Daylight Fluorescent Lamp 
Diffuser Units 

Benjamin Electric Manufacturing 
Company, Des Plaines, Ill., has de 
signed a new line of lighting units to 
utilize the lighting characteristics of 
the recently introduced daylight white 
fluorescent lamps. Known as the day 
light fluorescent lamp diffusers, these 








Fluorescent diffuser unit 


new units have numerous industrial 
applications, according to the company. 
A minimum of 100 footecandles of day 
light quality light of 6500 degrees Kel 
vin color temperature rating can be 
uniformly distributed over an area 3 
feet by 4 feet when a 36-inch lamp 
unit is suspended 30 to 35 inches above 
the surface; a proportionally lower in 
tensity over a relatively smaller area 
is provided by the 18-inch lamp unit. 
The lights are said to prove especially 
helpful in the dyeing, dye mixing, and 
color inspection operations on cotton, 
silk, wool, and rayon. 
e 


Small Temperature and 
Pressure Recorder 
C. J. Tagliabue Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Park and Nostrand Aves., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has announced a new re- 
corder for temperature and pressure, 
occupying half the space, but including 
every feature of the larger 10 and 12- 
inch recorders, according to the com- 
pany. Features of the instruments are 
described in Bulletin No. 1178. 


* 


Sopanox 

Monsanto Chemical Company, 
through its Rubber Service Labora- 
tories Division, Akron, Ohio, has de- 
veloped Sopanox, an anti-oxidant for 
the soap and allied industries. It is 
an amino compound, effective in mi 
nute quantities in restraining the oxi- 
dation of soap and the resulting ran- 
cidity, discoloration and other adverse 
qualities, all of which must be avoid- 
ed in producing a _ product of first 
grade. It imparts no odor or color to 
soaps and will not affect their efficien- 
cies in any degree. 
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| Jonathan Cotton (R. [ P,) 
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JONATHAN’S bunch was a merry old gang, A pound of cotton that’s started throug! 
' 
Who, for “new gimcracks,” cared never a hang. Gives up its moisture—an ounce or tw 
But they were succeeded by Sylvester Lett; When the cloth is wove it is lighter by three; 
He, with profits involved, never missed a bet. There is plainly a need for nidity! 
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The job’s installed, the ju 
Static and dust and flv are eg 
So .... Enter the Amco Engineer [he a noist, and hl 
To see if he can give Svl a steer [here weigl : 5 . % 
Toward profits, with Amco Humidification sack to the plant comes the engineer, 
(You see him just getting off at the station). As the plans are drawn, the need is clear That smile on the face of Sylvester Lett 
For devices of many a different kind: Means just one thing—he’s figured 
(This engineer has at his own command Tice Gad chien oll in the Amace linet! Profits have soared—humidifica 
al 


[he facts and equipment to make a stand 
For a thorough job in Sylvester’s mill; 


He'll cover the ground — you bet he will!) 








He checks the mill, and on every side, Different machines and ceiling heights 

Finds Dry Air taking things for a ride. Mean different equipment to plan jobs right, 
The crackle of static, the dust and fly But soon it’s done and the tools are shipped. 
And brittle threads run Syl’s costs up high. Before you know it, the mill’s equipped! 


O HUMIDIFICATION 
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TAKE YOUR TEXTILE HUMIDIFICATION JOB TO THE TEXTILE HUMIDIFICATION SPECIALIST 
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New pH Slide Comparator 

W. A. Taylor & Co., 872 Linden Ave- 
nue, Baltimore, Md., have developed a 
new slide comparator for the colori-- 
metric determination of pH, chlorine 
and phosphates. The new outfit is 
molded entirely from plastic. Radical 
changes in design have resulted in 
marked improvement in appearance, 
durability and ease of handling. The 
weight has also been considerably re- 
duced. All pH, chlorine and phosphate 





New pH equipment 
values, as well as the indicator names, 
are engraved in white directly on the 


plastic slides. Improved catches are 
used to hold the top on the base and 
all metal parts are rustproof. The 
whole outfit, including the slide, is 10 
inches long, 2% inches wide and 4 
inches high and weighs only 1% 
pounds. The new comparator consists 
of a slide and a base. Each slide con- 
tains 9 color standards alternating 
with ampoules of distilled water. All 
color standards are guaranteed by the 
manufacturer to maintain their accu- 
racy for a period of 5 years. The base 
contains 2 vials of indicator solution, 
with 0.5cc pipettes, 5-5cc test tubes, 
and a piece of etched glass in a spe- 
cial compartment. Determinations are 
made by filling three of the test tubes 
with the test sample, adding 0.5cce of 
indicator solution to the middle one, 
placing the slide on the base and mov- 
ing it back and forth until the test 
sample matches one of the color 
standards. The pH, chlorine or phos- 
phate value is then read off directly 
from the values on the slide. One base 
can be used with any number of color 
standard slides. Full information on 
these outfits can be obtained from the 
manufacturer. 
* 

Measuring and Examining Machine 

The Hermas Machine Company, Inc., 
Hawthorne, N. J., has made available 
a new model GSW measuring and ex- 
amining machine with glass table and 
surface wind take-up. It can be fur- 
nished in all standard widths. The 
drive is vari-speed motor drive, clutch 
controlled, and operated by a foot ped- 
al. The speed is controlled by the small 
handle on the right side of the ma- 
chine. The motor is stopped and 
started by a push button. A plate glass 
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lower position by its own weight. 
section in the inspecting table permits 
skylighting of the cloth. The machine 
is furnished with measuring unit with 
one counter measuring in yards or me- 
ters and eighths or tenths. The let-off 
roll is located behind the operator and 
the cloth travels under the platform on 
which the operator stands while in- 
specting the cloth. The cloth travels 
up away from the operator over the 
inspecting table and measuring unit 
and then down to the surface wind 
take-up. The plate glass table can be 
furnished with showcase lights (op- 
tional). It may be used for the in- 
spection of all types of fabrics. 


+ 





This crane and grapple is 
handling bales of waste in a 


warehouse, storing them 
much higher than men 
could place them, thereby 
conserving warehouse space 
and labor. The same prin- 
ciple might be applied to 
the storage of bales of cot- 
ton in warehouses. The 
grapple and hoist shown in 
the picture are manufac- 
tured by The Elwell-Parker 
Electric Company, 4323 St. 
Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


* 
Mercury-Button Limit Switch 


General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has designed a new single- 
pole limit switch which uses a mer- 
cury-button contact mechanism to open 
and close the circuit. It is particular- 
ly suitable for use where the force 
available for operation of the switch 
is small, inasmuch as the only force 
required to operate this switch is that 
necessary to lift a lightweight molded 
lever Or arm. The arm returns to its 
lower position by its own weight. 


New Publications of 


Textile Interest .. 


THE TEXTILE COLOR CARD ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES, INC., 
200 Madison Ave., New York City. 1939 
spring silk and woolen colors on color cards, 
each containing 68 shades. 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY, 
38 Harlow St., Worcester, Mass. Literature 
describing the new tank heater to protect 
sprinkler tanks from freezing in winter. 


THE THOMPSON ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
1101 Power Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Folder 
on the use of lamp lowering equipment so 
that lamps may be cleaned and replaced at 
floor level. 


Cc. J. TAGLIABUB MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Park and Nostrand Aves., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Bulletin No. 1178 on indicating, 
recording and controlling instruments for 
temperature and pressure, with especial em- 
phasis on recording instruments with 9-inch 
charts. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, INC., 40 Rector St., New York 
City. Cards announcing method of applica- 
tion, properties, and fastness of dyes, with 
samples of yarn and fabric attached. Bul- 
letin 226 on National carbanthrene direct 
black RB paste; Bulletin 224 on National 
sulfur red brown RCF; Bulletin 225 on Na- 
tional Erie black NUG. 


WM. B. SCAIFE AND SONS COMPANY, 
Oakmont, Pa., Pittsburgh district. Technical 
bulletin describing Ferec iron removal fil- 
ters by a new process known as catalytic 
filtration. 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY, 
38 Harlow St., Worcester, Mass.  Litera- 
ture descriptive of pneumatic remote control 
system for fire hose stations, to eliminate 
hazard of freezing water in pipes and loss 
of water. 


CONTINENTAL-DIAMOND FIBRE COM- 
PANY, Newark, Del. Catalog giving up-to- 
date information on the laminated penolic 
insulation, Dilecto. 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE 
COMPANY, Oakland, Cal. A_ publication 
graphically illustrating in four colors the 
rapid strides made in calculator perform- 
ance, showing the advantages of 20 outstand- 
ing features in the machines. 


W. E. CALDWELL COMPANY, INC., 
Louisville, Ky. Oatalog on the company’s 
tanks and towers of wood and steel. 


J. M. TULL METAL & SUPPLY COM- 
PANY, INC., 285 Marietta St., N. W., At- 
lanta, Ga. Stock list of 1938-39 for Na- 
tional Shelby cold drawn seamless steel tub- 
ing and seamless boiler tubes and seamless 
steel pipe. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS, 406 N. Third 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. ‘‘Leather Packings 
for Every Industrial Purpose’’, a 32-page 
booklet, containing some helpful hints for 
users of leather. 


ALLIS - CHALMERS MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. A new leaflet 
on 2-3-4 adjustable single groove combina- 
tion sheaves. 


SCOTTISH INDUSTRIAL ESTATES, 
LTD., 29 St. Vincent Place, Glasgow, 0.1, 
Scotland. Booklet explaining the Scottish 
Industrial Estate, an area being promoted for 
industrial expansion. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY, Lancas- 
ter, Pa. ‘*‘Cork—The Modern Roll Cover- 
ing’’. It is a reprint of an article appear- 
~ Hy the Saco-Lowell ‘‘Bulletin’’, August, 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY, Third. 
American and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia, 
Pa. _ Leaflet descriptive of ball and roller 
bearing greases made with filtered paraffin- 
base oil; reversible, anti-corrosive, high 
melting points, maximum stability. 


COLUMBIA ALKALI CORPORATION. 
Barberton, Ohio. Pocket size booklet list- 
ing and describing the complete line of the 
company’s products including soda ash 
caustic soda, liquid chlorine, sodium bicar- 
bonate, calcium chloride, and modified sodas. 
Novel form of indexing by means of grad- 
uated page sizer. 
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SERVICE that finds 
A its chief purpose the 
profitable turnover of mer- 
chandise . . . that is “Con- 
structive Factoring’... of 
which we will be only too 
glad to tell you more. 
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TIMELY News 
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ITEMS WITH 
A TEXTILE SLANT .... 





Reed Joins Ashworth Bros., Inc. 
John M, 
the 


Reed, who has been connect 
ed with saco- 
Lowell Shops since 
1921 in various ¢a- 
has re- 


pacities, 





signed to become 
associated with 
Ashworth Bros., 23 
Inc., Fall River, 
Mass., manufac- 
turers of ecard 
clothing. He is 


now located at the 
Ashworth 
in Charlotte, N. C. 


offices 


Mr. Reed 


service 


and will serve in a sales and 
capacity. 
. 
Carolina Yarn Association 
Holds Annual Outing 

The week-end of October 28 saw The 
Carolina Yarn Association holding its 
annual get-together, golf tournament, 
skeet shoot, etc., etc., at The Carolina 
Inn, Pinehurst, N. C. of the 
members broke away long enough to 
attend the Duke-North Carolina foot- 
ball affair Saturday afternoon, and got 
back in time. to join in on the fun Sat- 
urday evening. The tournament in 
golf was for 36 holes and J. Iselin, 
Charlotte, won low gross prize and 
John Grant, Valdese, won low net. Oth- 
er golf winners were: Second low net, 
William Newton, Rome, Ga.; second 
low Ed. S. Reid, Jr., Charlotte; 
first low gross No. 2 course, Sam Dig- 
gle, Charlotte; first low net No. 2 
course, C. C. Harding, Greensboro; first 
low gross No. 3 course, George Sharpe, 
Burlington: first low net No. 3 course, 
A. G. Myers, second low 
gross No. 2 course, Bill Yates, Char- 
lotte; second low net No. 2 course, J. 
E. MacDougall, Charlotte; second low 
gross No. 3 course, A. L. Lewis, Ston- 
ington, Conn.; second low 
course, R. Gutekunst, Bala 
Pa. 

For skeet shooters, prizes were won 
by J. N. Weeks, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
and W. B. Thomas, High Point, N. C., 
for Class A. In Class B, A. P. Gumaer 
headed the list; Class C, S. W. Burton; 
Class D, E. W. Walton; and Class RF, 
R. N. Apprich. 

Credit for the success of the outing 
goes to the officers of the Association 
and the committee chairman, who are 
as follows: Sam L. Diggle, president; 
W. T. Cheatham, vice-president; E. J. 
Holbrook, treasurer; J. R. Sherrill, sec- 


Some 


STOSS, 


Gastonia: 


> 


net No. 3 
Cynwyd, 





retary. Committee chairmen: H. M. 
alley, Jr., invitations; J. H. Mason, 
skeet; Penn Wilson, prizes; W. T. 


Cheatham, golf: and R. W. Weaver, 
entertainment. 


= 
News of Taylor Instrument Co. 


Lewis B. Swift. who has served as 
vice-president in charge of engineering 
and research for the Taylor Instru- 


ment Companies, Rochester, N. Y., has 
become president of the company, suc- 
Ilerbert J. Winn, who is now 
chairman of the board. Mr. Swift is 
succeeded in turn by Karl H. Hubbard, 
who has charge of engineering research 
Mason, who be- 
division. 


ceeding 


design, and H. L. 
head of the research 
Mr. Winn, the retiring president, has 
been with the company nearly 46 years 
and has served as president and treas- 
urer for 25 years. Other officers elec- 
ted are: vice-presidents, P. Richard 
Jameson, Henry W. Kimmel, and Fred 
K. Taylor; treasurer, Herbert J. No- 
ble; secretary, Henry W. Kimmel; as- 
sistant secretary, George H. Taylor. 

e 
Manhattan Rubber Observes 
Its 45th Anniversary 


The 45th anniversary of the found- 
ing and incorporation of The Manhat- 
tan Rubber Manufacturing Company, 
now The Manhattan Rubber Manufae- 
turing Division of Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan, Ine., Passaic, N. J., was observed 
on October 2S of 
year. Man- 
hattan’s growth 
has been gradual 
and conservative 
until it is now 
one of the world’s 
largest manufac- 
turers of mechan- 
ical rubber goods. 
The first manu- 
facturing opera- 
tions were begun 
in one  50x150- 
foot building with a crew of 40 men. 
The first president, Frank Cazenove 
Jones, retired in 1903 due to ill 
health and he was succeeded by Arthur 
F. Townsend, who served for 26 years 
until the merger in 1929. Since that 
time he has been chairman of the 
board of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
and general manager of The Manhattan 
Division. Nearly 200 of the employees 
of the company have been with it con- 
tinuously for 25 years. Manhattan 
was one of the pioneer American rul- 


and 


comes 


this 





Col. Townsend 


ber manufacturers to grow plantation 
rubber. The company now employs ap- 
proximately 3,000 persons in a plant 
that covers 800,000 square feet. Aux- 
iliary plants are located in this coun- 
try. 
* 

Harold C. Osler to Represent 

Riggs & Lombard in Middle 

Atlantic Territory 


Harold C. Osler will take over the 
Middle Atlantic territory of Riggs & 
Lombard, Ine.. Lowell, Mass... manufac- 


turers of wet finishing machinery, sue- 


ceeding his brother, the late Charles 
l.. Osler. His headquarters will be at 


6312 Sherwood Road, Philadelphia. As 
in the past, Mr. Osler will also be in 
charge of the western territory of tbe 
company, with an office at 925 Mont 
rose Ave., Chicago, Il. 
® 
Ahles and Caldwell Now 
Represent Pye-Barker 

Charles V. Ahles has become 
sales representative in Atlanta for Pvye- 
Barker Supply Company, Atlanta, Ga., 
and Syl. S. Caldwell represents the 
company, working out of 
Ga. Pye-Barker Supply Company has 
recently taken on several lines for dis- 
tribution through its territory, includ- 
ing Charles Bond Company, speed re- 
ducers; Aluminum Industries, Inc., 
Permite aluminum paint; Westinghouse 
lamps; McCay Company, logging chain 
and attachments; Plews Otler Co., tex- 
tile oilers; Penberthy injectors; Jung 
Bros., belt surfacer; American Pulley 
Co., variable pitch V-belt sheaves; and 


city 


Cartersville, 


Whitney Chain & Mfg. Co., flexible 
couplings. 
* 


Industrial Directory on Press 
An industrial directory and reference 


book to include a list of all the manu- 
facturing firms and commercial houses 
in North Carolina, has gone to the 
printers, R. Bruce Etheridge, director 
of the Department of Conservation and 
Development, announced. The book of 
several hundred pages is a joint un- 
dertaking of the Conservation Depart- 
ment and the Department of Labor. 
Copies will not, however, be available 
for distribution for several weeks. 
Industrial data will make up the 
bulk of the publication. All manufac- 
turing concerns, according to type of 
industry, the principal officials of the 
firms, plant locations, and the number 
of employees will be listed for the 
state as a whole. A second break-down 
of industries will be by counties, with 
each county listing to be preceded by 
a page of statistical summaries cover. 
ing population, area, towns and cities, 
transportation, natural resources, agri- 
culture, tax and debt information, 
wholesale and retail establishments, 
motor vehicles and telephones, and pub- 
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Where Production 
and Quality Count 


ALBANY SLASHER CLOTHS 


An assurance of 
Long life, uniform sizing, ef- 
ficient operation and low cost. 


Other Albany products include Slasher 
Jackets, Slasher D:scs, Endless Clearers, 
Printers Lappings and Blankets, Palmer 
and Sanforizing Blankets. 


ALBANY FELT CO.., ALBANY, NEW YORK 


















































IMPORTANT! Whatever 

the Air Conditioning =H 
or Heating System— § - 
efficiency demands 


“CONTROL 
BY JOHNSON” | 


Each floor of the Adams-Millis Hosiery or. 2 ead 
Mill at Tryon, N. C. was air condi- i. 
tioned by a different manufacturer, 
but automatic temperature control on 
of | both floors is ‘‘by Johnson.”’ Ask a 
> 4 / 5 _ i .. Johnson engineer for recommenda- 


tions to solve your problems. 
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lic education. In addition, a summary 
of manufacturers for each county will 
be given. This section of the book will 
be followed by a listing by towns and 
cities of the state of all manufactur 
ing concerns and commercial houses. 


e 


David Jones Joins Emmons 

David Jones, formerly superintendent 
of Judson Mills, 
Greenville, S. C., 
and Drayton 
Mills, Spartan 
burg, S. C., and 
other southern 
plants, has _ be- 
come _ associated 
with the Emmons 
Loom Harness 
Company; he will 
serve as one of 
this company’s 
Sales representa- 
tives in the South, principally in 
South Carolina. 





Mr. Jones 


e 

M.F.M.A. Specifications 

The Maple Flooring Manufacturers 
Association, 332 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, lll., has announced that new 
specifications for heavy duty finishes 
and gymnasium finishes for use on ma- 
ple, beech and birch flooring will be- 
come effective January 1, 1939. Copies 
are now available. 

> 

General Electric's 60th Birthday 

The General Electric Company cele- 
brated its 60th birthday October 17. 
The chamber of commerce of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., presented the company 
with a bronze plaque commemorating 
the steps leading to the formation of 
the company and its location in that 
city. The plaque was accepted for the 
company by Gerard Swope, president. 
A large group of employees and offi- 
cials and townsmen witnessed the brief 
ceremony. During the evening dinner 
three veteran employees of the com- 
pany with 50 or more years of service 
were presented with engrossed certifi- 
cates and diamond-studded pins by the 
company. They were Charles J. Leep- 
hart, Schenectady, 55 years; Roderick 
S. McNeil, Bridgeport, 51 years; and 
George 8S. Jameson, Lynn, 50 years. 
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Accompanying their dividend pay- 
ments for the third quarter of 1928S, 
the 209,000 stockholders of the General 
Electric Company received an 8-page 
folder briefly tracing some of the 
changes which have occurred during 
the six decades ending October 15, 
1938. Of these changes, it pointed out, 
none has been more significant, nor of 
greater importance than the fact that 
the standard of living of the average 
American family has steadily risen, 
and many of these changes have been 
the direct results of the development 
of electricity. 

e 
Inspector-In-Chief of Testing 
Company Sails for Japan 

Charles J. Brick, Inspector-in-Chief 
of the United States Testing Company’s 
raw silk laboratory sailed for Japan 
from Seattle, Washington, on October 
28, and arrived in Yokohama on No- 
vember 11. 

The cleanness of raw silk has been 
a problem in the American market for 
some time. The Testing Company and 
the Japanese Raw Silk Intelligence Bu- 
reau worked out an extensive itinerary 
for Mr. Brick that will take him to 
the important raw silk centers and fi'a- 
tures and permit him to spend consid- 
erable time at the Japanese Condition- 
ing Houses at both Yokohama and 
Kobe. 

Mr. Brick will make a study of raw 
silk grading, particularly the cleanness 
qualifications. The Testing Company 
holes that such a joint undertaking will 
assist in solving many of the raw allk 
grading problems. 

e 


Third Quarter Rayon Yarn 
Production Up 

Production of rayon yarn in the 
United States for the quarter ended 
September 30 totaled 68,300,000 pounds, 
according to figures compiled by the 
Rayon Organon published by the Tex- 
tile Economics Bureau, Inc. This fis- 
ure represents the largest output for 
any quarterly period thus far in 1938, 
but was substantially below the total 
production of 84,100,000 pounds report- 
ed for the 1937 September quarter. 
Output for the September quarter rep- 
resented an increase of 20 per cent 


Left, three G-E em- 
ployees whose service 
records total 155 
years: Messrs. Leep- 
hart, McNeil, and 
Jameson . .. . 


compared with the June quarter when 
production amounted to 56,300,000 
pounds. Shipments of rayon yarn dur- 
ing the same period, however, increased 
90 per cent. This, naturally, resulted 
in heavy withdrawals from producers’ 
yarn inventories, which were reduced 
by 50 per cent from June thirtieth to 
September thirtieth. Producer’s stocks 
amounted to 1.8 months’ supply on Oc- 
tober thirty-first, or no change from the 
September thirtieth figure. 

Shipments of rayon yarn from Amer- 
ican mills declined during October, be- 
ing measured at 677 by the Organon's 
index as compared with 874 for Sep- 
tember when deliveries were at an un- 
usually high level. October shipments, 
however, were still sizeable and com- 
pared favorably with the “high” ship- 
ment levels of June-August 1937. 


MotoVeyor 

The Louden Machinery Company, 
Fairfield, Iowa, has designed a ma- 
chine for automatically transporting 
loads over an overhead track system. 
Termed the MotoVeyor, it negotiates 
inclines and maintains uniform speeds 
going down grade. The range of 
speed is from 60 to 600 feet per min- 


- 





Overhead conveyor 


ute. Movement is said to be smooth, 
quick and steady. The Moto-Veyor 
may be built into a cab or step-on plat- 
form so that the operator can accom- 
pany the loads if desired. According 
to the company, the efficiency and sim- 
plicity of the MotoVeyor lies in the 
fact that a rubber tire is utilized for 
the drive wheel. The drive shaft is 
supported in precision ball bearings lo- 
cated on each side of the wheel. The 
main frame is cast in one piece and 
the motor is mounted under the main 
frame. The unit is balanced without 
need of counterweights or other addi- 
tions to make it hang plumb. 
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Oil Spots Are Costly 
And Cant Be Cured 


You can add to profits by prevent- 
ing oil spots with NON-FLUID 
OIL — the drip-less, waste-less 








lubricant now being used in 7 out 


of 10 mills. 


Oil spots are prevented because 
NON-FLUID OIL stays in bear- 
ings, lubricating dependably until 
entirely consumed. Lessens lubri- 
cant and application cost by out- 


lasting oil. 


Write today for free testing sample 
and bulletin, ‘‘Lubrication of 
Textile Machinery” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 
Charlott>, N. C. St. Louis, Mo. 
Greenville, S. C. Providence, R, L. Chicago, Il. 
Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. 


av 
TRADE MARK Jt x REGISTERED 


NON-FEWID OIL 


IN US PAT. OFFICE & FOREIGN COUNTRIES 









MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 





OF COURSE ! 











THERE'S A REASON 


Why as many yards or pounds of cloth are 
being sized with WEAVE-WELL Compounds 
as are being sized by any manufacturer of sim- 
ilar products in this country today. 


NORTH products have risen in quality 
and volume from '‘'scratch'' to the TOP in six 


short years. YES! THERE'S A REASON! 


Frank G. North has personally specialized in 
this business for 36 years, and associated with 
him is R. E. Howell, Bachelor of Science, to- 
gether with other textile chemists and practical 
mill men with long years of experience in sizing 
and finishing. 

We specialize in the manufacture of Sizing 
and Finishing Compounds, Special Formulae, 
Softeners, Tallow and Oil Products, Gums, Etc. 


Let NORTH Specialized Service solve your 
problems without obligation. Write us today. 


FRANK G. 








_NORTH 








| SRA Te na” 1 


INCORPORATED 


P. O. Box 844, Atlanta, Ga. 
P. O. Box 92, Marietta, Ga. 


Manufacturers of 


WEAVE-WELL FINISH-RITE 
SLASHING FINISHING 
PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 

also 

made in dry size. = 

2 NORTHOL PC 

GREASE-RITE rae partae a 

SHUTTLE te an Oia “hele 

TALLOW Le 
ROTOCONDITIONER 

The Improved Conditioning Machine for 


Setting Twist and Condittoning Filling Yarn 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


about Men You Know 





SAMUEL YATES AUSTIN, for many 
vears connected with Callaway Mills, 
LaGrange, Ga., first in the manufactur- 
ing division, and for the past several 
years as vice-president and sales man- 
ager, in the New York sales office, and 
who recently resigned as vice-president 
to become a member of the board of 
directors, has recently taken a position 
as managing director of the Farr Al- 
paca Company, Holyoke, Mass. 


JAMES QO. THOMPSON, JR., Who has 
been associated in an executive capaci- 
tv with the New Bedford (Mass.) Cot- 
ton Mills Corporation since 1909, has 
resigned as agent, but will continue 
with the organization as consultant in 
textile matters. 


CHARLES DL). GREEN, formerly super- 
intendent of the Mills Mill No. 2, 
Woodruff, S. C., has become general 
manager of the Laurens (S. C.) Mills, 
a newly created post. 


EK. Guy COoLe has been elected vice- 
president of the Newnan (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills to serve for the unexpired term 
of R. D. Coie, Sr., who will continue 
to serve as a member of the board of 
directors. 


H. T. CARPENTER, formerly of Cher- 
ryville, N. C., has been made superin- 
tendent of the Imperial Cotton Mills, 
Eatonton, Ga., succeeding C. G. Voss. 


J. CHADBOURN BOoLies, formerly con- 
nected with the American Trust Com- 
pany in Charlotte, N. C., has resigned 
to become president of Rufus D. Wil- 
son, Inc., Burlington, N. C., manufac- 
turers of full-fashioned hosiery. Mr. 
Bolles succeeds the late Rurus D. 
WILSON, who passed away September 
Ss. 


L. W. Fuynn, formerly overseer of 
carding at the Springs Cotton Mills, 
Chester, S. C., has sailed to Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, South America, 
where he has accepted the post of 
carding master in the Sudamtex mills. 


H, E. Micut has joined the staff of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute, Ine., as 
economist. He received a leave of ab- 
sence from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania for a period of a year to serve in 
WILLIAM YV. 


that capacity. LAWSON, 


for several years in charge of the In- 
stitute’s publicity, is no longer con- 
nected with the Institute. 


HarrkY G. KENNEDY, formerly with 
Southeastern Cottons, Inc., has become 
Sales agent for the Pilot Mills Co., 
Raleigh, N. C., succeeding H. J. Bar- 
woop, who is now connected with Ise- 
lin-Jefferson Co. 


J. B. Reeves has resigned as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Ranlo Manufac- 
turing Company, Gastonia, N. C., be- 
cause of ill health. 


GEORGE A. CORNELSON has been elect- 
ed vice-president and assistant treas- 
urer of the Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, 
S. C., of which WALTER S. MONTGOMERY 
is president and treasurer. 


D. R. SENN has resigned as general 
superintendent of the Sibley-Enterprise 
Company, Augusta, Ga. 


J. W. Roberts has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Angle Silk Mills, Inc., 
Rocky Mount, Va., and is now located 
near China Grove, N. C. 


E. R. KNIGHT has been promoted to 
assistant superintendent in charge of 
the night shifts at the Sanford (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills. E. H. DREHER, overseer 
of carding, is now overseer of carding 
and spinning at this plant. D. G. 
FLOYD is superintendent. 


GEORGE CARRIGAN has been made 
night superintendent of the New York 
Mills (N. Y.) Corporation. 


C. E. A. KEENE becomes superintend- 
ent of the Thomas Mills, High Point, 
N. C., succeeding C. N. McARTHUR, re- 
signed. 


(CHARLES E. WILLIS has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Werthan 
Bag Company, Nashville, Tenn., to be- 
come overseer of carding at The Amer- 
ican Thread Company, Dalton, Ga. 


Obituary 
JOSEPH W. LACOUTURE, 39, superin- 
tendent of the Alsace Mill, Woonsock- 
et, R. I., passed away October 30. 


W. H. Norris, 76, former head of the 
Greenville (N. C.) Cotton Mill, passed 
away recently of a heart attack. 


ALEXANDER BEEBE, 57, treasurer and 
secretary of the Sterling Textile Com 
pany, Springfield, Mass., passed away 
during October. 


GEORGE OTIS DRAPER, 71, a former 
official of the Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale, Mass., passed away October 
21. Mr. Draper was widely known as 
a pioneer designer of looms and other 
textile machinery. He was a graduate 
of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


HarTLEY L. Lorp, textile manufac- 
turer of Auburn and Kennebunk, Me., 
passed away November 4 at the age of 
63. His family was the original own 
er of Lord Brothers Mill, and the busi- 
ness of H. G. W. Lord Brothers was 
the original part of the Linen Thread 
Company, a consolidation founded over 
oU years ago. 


FEORGE B. COcKER, 68, president of 
the Cocker Machine & Foundry Com- 
pany, Gastonia, N. C., passed away in 
a Richmond, Va., hospital November 
8. He was widely known as a world 
traveler and pioneer in textile machin- 
ery manufacture. 


HERBERT GEORGE DAVENPORT, Wana- 
ger of the Davenport Process Company, 
passed away September 11th at the age 
of 53. 


JAMES BRADLEY NEWTON, for 20 
years associated with Sipp-Eastwood 
Corporation, passed away at his home 
in Paterson, N. J., on November 6. 


GEORGE H. Minrort, 62, of Old Or 
chard, Me., a retired textile engineer, 
passed away at Hopedale, Mass., early 
in November. 


JOHN W. ARRINGTON, 73, president of 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., 
passed away November 13. Mr. Arring- 
ton had long been recognized as the 
dean of finishing in the South. He had 
heen ill for several years. 


CHARLES L. Oster, 58, who for the 
last seven months has been Pennsyl- 
vania sales representative of Riggs & 
Lombard, Ine., Lowell, Mass., passed 
away September 25 at the Jane Brown 
Hospital, Providence, R. I. after a 
brief illness. For many years Mr. 
Osler was associated with Hopkins 
Machine Company, Chepachet, R. LI., 
and was later with Rodney Hunt Ma 
chine Company, Orange, Mass. 


GEORGE SIMONsS, 66, founder and own 
er of Simons Knitting Mills, Needham, 
Mass., passed away in Needham the 
middle of November. 
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RE RR REE 


QUALITY 


AUTOMATIC 
SPOOLER 


REMOVES GOUTS 
with Breaker-Tvpe Snick Plates 





SPER case 


The varn, running from the bobbin to the cheese, pa 
spring-mounted, angle-set, adjustable, knife-edge snick plate a 


fixed plate. The snick plate may be set to per 


amount of cleaning. Gouts, slubs, or other similat € 
} ] 1 | 
fections, are caught and stopped iistantiv and automaticallv, preak- 


ing the varn above the gout. Ultimate result -UNIFORMLY) 
HIGH QUALITY WOVEN GOODS. An excluszve teature of the 


Barber-Colman Automatic Spooler. 


DARBER-COLMAY COMPAM 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, U. 8. A. 


U.S. A. VANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


FRAMINGHAM, MEASS.. 
MUNICH, GERMANY 


GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S. A. 
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LIFE BEGINS 


7 at AQ)....... 


i 


YEARS 




















If 40 years in business means 





anything, its meaning must be apparent to | 
the users of the products or services offered. 


If 40 years is a milestone in life—then renew- 
ed life in business must be founded on the 
matured experience of the years that have 


gone before. 


SONOCO experience has been accumulating 
during these 40 years to the advantage of all 
users of SONOCO Products. Each year marks 
a new beginning in the life of our service to 


the Textile Industry. 


SONGCO MAKES 
EVERY THING 
IN 
PAPER CARRIERS 





9O0NOcO Propucts Company 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. ie oF CONN. 





DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 

Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 











More Random Thoughts While Rummaging 


PERSISTENCE! Of are 
usually high in energy, but don’t forget that all en- 
ergetic men are not, by a long shot, always persistent, 
if you get what I mean. (Looks as if we are about 
to get into deep water). Anyway, we'll say it another 
way: Many men, with energy in abundance, scatter 
their efforts wastefully; they start out like a house 
afire on some new idea or plan which they are confi- 
dent is going to make the boss sit up and take notice, 
but as they get into the work and strike a few snags, 
they slow up a little; next day they meet with more 
resistance, and the idea or plan does not look so hot 
after all. In a few weeks the thing is dropped entirely 
and the boss hasn’t seen the results of that wonderful 
idea which the superintendent or had in 
mind. 

Even if OLD-TIMER lacks with which to 
bring this thought to you in an intelligible way he 
believes that you can grasp his meaning sufficiently to 
know whether or not this reasoning applies to you, 
and, brother, if it does, all he can say is that you 
had better get busy if you expect to stay in the race. 


course persistent people 


overseer 


words 


THOROUGHNESS! Here again is about the same 
reasoning, because some few years ago the average 
overseer or superintendent could “‘get by” with a kind 
of slipshod performance, but, buddy, that was some 
few years back, and there is an entirely different at- 
titude on the part of executives today. They are no 
longer satisfied with 75 and 80 per cent graders; they 
not only want, but demand, men who are in the 90 
per cent grade and up (mostly up). 


HIGH ENERGY! There is not much room at the 
top in the textile industry these days for overseers 
and superintendents of low energy. Even men of 
genius are badly handicapped when naturally low in 
energy. High salaries demand an enormous amount 
of work and volume of labor or energy requires vol- 
ume of calories; therefore, health comes in for a large 
Share of the qualities required for a man at the top 
today. So many men do not pay any attention to 


their health until they begin to realize that the 
ergy is slipping; they do not E 
like a card, a spinning frame, a loom or any ot! 


i ‘e. \r 
feel =f) Jt '¢, 


machine that has been neglected and allowed to ru 
down, it then requires drastic measures to rest: 
either the machine or the human being, to anything 
like normal; and, with a human being, usually all re- 
pairs which can be made will not restore the lost en- 
ergy and bring the patient up to his original condition 
why don't yo 


Goodness, fellows, 


INITIATIVE! 
dream more? What I mean by dreaming is, why don't 
you get off by vourself and try vour best to analyze 
your job, ask yourself what you can do to improve the 
efficiency of your operatives, to get your section men 
to realize how much they would save on supplies 
you should give each one of them $50.00 in cash eacn 
month with which to pay cash for supplies? Oh 

would you find out something if it were practicable to 
do this! Well, confound it, if it is not practicable to 
do it that way, it is up to you to find scme plan that 
will bring the same results. Dream, brother, dream! 


, 
, a ea 
rf} 
‘ rV« 
> 


ADAPTABILITY! Oh boy! that’s a big one; a tar 
greater qualification than the average man realizes; 
in fact, most men have not even given this qualifica- 
tion much study and have not gotten right down to 
brass tacks to see how adaptable they are to their em- 
ployer’s ideas, or how willing they are to tackle an 
order or an idea given them by their superior. Just 
by way of illustration: Several years ago when we 
were struggling to keep out of the red (not that we 
are having it easy to keep out of the red now) our 
boss was offered quite a large amount of western 
cotton about two cents under the market. This cotton 
was very trashy, but otherwise was of as good spin- 


ning quality as the local cotton we were using. The 
goods we were making were all to be printed. 
When the boss had us in the office to look at the 


samples of cotton and talk the matter over, my “side 
kick’, JIM, was general overseer of carding, and, boy, 
vou should have heard his spiel to the boss about how 
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that cotton could not possibly be cleaned so it would 
make a decent looking piece of yarn, and that the 
waste would be double on pickers and cards, that we 
would lose our “rep” and so on and on. You very 
likely have heard just such a conversation as I am 
trying to describe. 

Anyway, we dismissed all the overseers from the 
conference, and OLD-TIMER and the boss settled down 
to try to make a decision. We decided to take an op- 
tion on the lot of cotton in order to hold it and have 
one car load shipped in to test it out. We found the 
waste was higher but not enough to raise the price 
quite % cent per pound. You will probably be sur- 
prised yourself if you will just take pencil and paper 
and see how much your percentage of waste will have 
to be raised to cost you 1% cent per pound more. We 
could not see where the trashy cotton would raise our 
cost of production very much, that is, labor cost, cer- 
tainly not %4 cent per pound. We sent samples of 
the cloth to the customer and explained to him that 
the goods were not quite as clean as what we had sold 
him but as he was printing the goods solid colors we 
did not believe the extra trash would show up, and if 
he could use the goods we could give him ¥% of a cent 
off of what he had agreed to pay. He wired his ac- 
ceptance; we bought the cotton, manufactured and de- 
livered the goods and everybody was happy. We made 
more money than we would have made if we had 
beught the higher priced cotton. 


When I told JIM we had bought the trashy West- 
ern cotton and he would have to run it he sure went 
up in the air, saying that the goods would all come 
back on us, we would both lose our jobs, etc., ete. Of 
course I could not tell Jim that the customer had 
agreed to take the goods, so you see, fellows, many 
times when the boss has to give you orders to do 
something you do not always know what is behind his 
orders; many times there are things he cannot tell 
you. That is why OLD-TIMER has asked you the ques- 
tion: “Have you gotten right down to brass tacks to 
see how adaptable you are to your employer’s ideas 
and orders?” 

All of this reasoning is given in an effort to get 
it into your head that there is still plenty of “room 
at the top’. Room for who? you may ask, and OLD- 
TIMER comes right back at you to say: For any man 
in any line of work, superintendent, overseer, section 
man, lawyer, doctor, merchant, salesman or what not. 
Room at the top is waiting for that man who has 
trained himself, not necessarily technical training 
only, but training of his personality, his character, his 
adaptability, his temper, etc., so that he stands out 
just a little above the crowd. Anybody can swim down 
stream, you know, just as most anybody can run the 
job in the average way, but the fellow who puts forth 
the effort to really prepare himself to meet the re- 
quirements of the times, there is just plenty of “room 
at the top” for him. 


en : oe ee =_— 








"Brick Without Straw’ 


Commenting on a department of ag- 
riculture statement that the Federal 
government might enter the textile 
business unless manufacturers cut costs 
in order that low-income families migiit 
buy cotton goods at bargain prices, R. 
B. Pitts, president of Hermitage Cot- 
ton Mills, Camden, recently scored the 
department for attempting to do to eot- 
ton manufacturers what the Egyptians 
did to the Hebrews in Biblical times. 
“The proposal,” said Mr. Pitts, “is not 
only ridiculous, but also a little tragic. 
Here we have government telling as 
in one breath to cut costs, and in the 
next forcing taxes higher through ex- 
cessive expenditures, forcing wages 
higher through legislation, and forcing 
cotton prices higher through regu!a- 
tion. The Egyptians did practically 
the same thing when they forced the 
Hebrews to make brick without straw. 
and you will recall that the Hebrews 
left Egypt. Shall the Federal govern- 
ment force the cotton’ mills to leave 
this country ?” 

Mr. Pitts based his argument against 
the proposal on two basic points; first, 
presentation of Federal figures on cot- 
ton mill costs, and second, the impos- 
sibility of selecting which were low- 
income families. 


“The Federal Trade Commission, one 
of the government’s own agencies, 
shows that for each dollar of sales 
made by combined spinning and weav- 
ing companies 26.3 cents goes for wa- 
ges; 45.1 cents for raw material; 24.2 
cents for miscellaneous items; and only 
4.4 cents for profits. 


“That’s a clear picture of cotton mill 
costs. As you will see, wages and raw 
materials make up the major items. 
None of us wants to cut wages, and the 
government has virtually fixed the 
price of cotton.” 

The manufacturer quoted U. S. de- 
partment of labor figures to show that 
average hourly earnings of cotton goods 
workers increased 72 per cent from 
1932 through the first six months of 
1938 and the average hours worked per 
week had declined 30 per cent. He 
pointed to the fact that the national 
deficit rose at the rate of $86.00 a see- 
ond in 1937, and taxes had climbed 
with the deficit. 

“But there is one group,’ Mr. Pitts 
concluded, “who would probably not 
need bargain-priced textiles. I refer 
to the WPA workers of New York 
City, who for the month ending Aug- 
ust 31, 1938, received an average of 
72.7 cents an hour, nearly 10 cents an 
hour higher than the average for all 
manufacturing industries in the coun- 
try. If the department of agriculture 


does distribute cheap clothes to these 
men, I suggest that when they get to 
the head of the line they be given tux- 
edos and dress suits.” 
° 
As | See It 

Just because we have a depres- 
sion in business is no reason why 
we should have a slump in thinking 
or the use of originality and ini- 
tiative. 

If we allow the discouragement 
caused by the business slump to 
dampen our energies and ability to 
think our way out, we can never 
get rid of business depression. 


The very fact that depression dis- 
courages and slows up so many peo- 
ple, is all the more reason why you 
should renew your efforts and ini- 
tiative right now in order that you 
may turn depression to your per- 
sonal advantage, instead of letting 
it lick you. 

A show of energy, initiative, en- 
thusiasm and originality on your 
part right now will enable you to 
show up better than ever by com- 
parison with those who let business 
depression “‘get them down.” 


—Glenn Gardiner in “Management 
Information”, Elliott Service Co., 
Ine. 
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Capacities up 
to 12,000 gal- 
lons per hour; 
steam pressures 


up to 250 Ibs. 







-A steam water 
heater that you can 


CONNECT DIRECTLY TO YOUR 
HIGH PRESSURE LINES 


HE ability to operate directly on 

high pressure lines is one of the 
many reasons for the growing popu- 
larity in the textile industry of 


The Johnson Instant Heater 


Notice, in the sectional illustration 
above, how long water travel in contact 
with steam heated surfaces is accom- 
plished without the use of the light 
weight tubes or coils that call for reduc- 
ing valves and separate low pressure 
lines in other types of steam operated 
heaters. 


The outer shell is heavy wrought 
pipe and the two concentric inner pipes 
which form the steam chamber are 
copper tubes of full wrought iron pipe 
thickness. There are only three internal 
joints (marked [x] in the illustration) and 
all three are pipe threads. 


With capacities up to 12,000 gallons 
per hour and ability to withstand pres- 
sures up to 250 lbs. the Johnson Instant 
Heater will take care of a wide range 
of requirements. 


Write for bulletin covering 
applications and capacities. 


THE JOHNSON CORPORATION 


815 WOOD STREET Je) THREE RIVERS, MICH. 





Also manufacturers of Johnson Rotary Pressure 
Joints for dry cans, slashers, Sanforizers, etc. 
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And Many Plants are Replacing 
Theirs with New Proctor Dryers 





Many plants right now are re- 
placing their old drying equip- 
ment with modern Proctor 
Dryers. The executives of 
these plants realize that they 





cannot afford to continue the 
use of old dryers in view of the 
great savings made possible 
by the new Proctors. It will 
cost you nothing to find out 





how much you can save. Write. 





Loop Dryer for Piece Goods 


Airlay Dryer for Piece Goods 








PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ + INC - PHILA. 
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PRECISION BOBBINS 


Uniform in Quality 


Uniform in Size 
Uniform in Finish 


"NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


NASHUA NE Ww HAMPSHIRE 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE -D.C.RAGAN HIGH POINT.N.C. 


LINT CHES 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 
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in Your methods used to 
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Assistant Eliminates 
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) Let us prove this 
without Cost or Ob- 
: | ligation to you, — 
! right in your own 


: | Kier. 




















Seaming. 
—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 








Write for details and let us demonstrate these 
machines on your own fabrics. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
E. W. HOLLISTER, P,. 0. Box 721! R. B. MORELAND, P. 0. Box 895 


























Also Plain Crochet and Shell Stitch Models for Orna- 
mental Edge Finishing and Class 60 Machines for Butt | 





SPARTANBURG, S. C. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Asks What Size Card 
Feed Plate for Staple 


EDITOR COTTON: 

What width face card feed plates are recommended 
for use with cotton staples of l-inch, 1 1/32-inch, 
1 1/16-inch, 1 1/8-inch, and 1 3/16-inch? When our 
cards were first installed l-inch staple was the longest 
used, most of it being 7/8-inch and 15/16-inch, but 
now we are running l-inch, 1 1/32-inch, and 1 1/16- 
inch. In the 1 1/16-inch mixture staples as high as 
1 3/16-inch are used to give the desired breaking 
strength. In our present card set-up the distance from 
the bite of the feed rolls to the lower edge of the feed 
plate is 1-inch. 

We understand the theory is that the distance from 
the bite of the feed roll to the lower edge of the feed 
plate, at which point the greatest pull is exerted on the 
cotton by the licker-in, should be 1/16-inch to 1/8-inch 
greater than the average staple being run. We shall 
greatly appreciate any information on this that may 
be given. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6886 
7 ee ; : 


Causes of Filling Bars 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 97 of the March issue of COTTON, “‘CON- 
TRIBUTOR NO. 6774” asks how to eliminate filling bars in 
fabrics inspected by the “through light” method. His 
numbers are from 32s to 50s made from 1 1/16-inch 
to 1 3/16-inch cotton, spun on regular draft frames 
and conditioned with a chemical. 

The occurrence of filling bars on gray cotton fab- 
rics is a common minor defect in the manufacturing 
process. It is not possible for me to state just what 
causes these bars to appear in the cloth without a 
thorough investigation in each particular case. Even 
though the cause may be determined after such an 
investigation, it may be impossible to eliminate these 
filling bars, but they may be reduced in number. As 
a rule, the filling bars do not show up after the 
cloth is finished and I am rather surprised to know 
that in this case they do. Whatever the cause of 
shaded filling bars is, it is extremely faint and can 
be seen neither in the filling nor in the flat inspec- 
tion of the cloth. In “through light” inspection, how- 
ever, they show up rather prominently. 

If in every instance the shaded portion corres- 
ponds to the full length of a bobbin, or several bob- 
bins in succession, any process prior to spinning can 
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be eliminated as the cause of the trouble. This would 
exclude such possible causes as shady cotton, im- 
mature cotton, improperly mixed cotton, dirty picker 
laps, improper carding from any one card, soiled or 
dirty slivers, etc. It is safe to assume that the trou- 
ble is caused by the spinning, the conditioning, and 
or handling of the filling before it is woven into the 
cloth. 

In the spinning the following causes might be 
the source of filling bars: 1. If the spindles are band 
driven, some of the bands may be too slack so that 
less twist is inserted in the filling from these spin- 
dles. Tape driven spindles rarely show this fault. 
If this is the cause, the softly spun bobbins will show 
a fuller cloth if viewed in “through light” and if 
the cloth is dyed this soft filling is likely to absorb 
more dye and show slightly darker in shade. 2. Some 
of the rings on the spinning frame may be slightly 
dirty and a small amount of this dirt is thrown onto 
the yarn. The staining of the filling from these 
rings is so slight that it cannot be detected in the 
filling itself. 3. Lack of ring lubricant on some of 
the rings may cause the traveler to wear excessively 
and minute particles from the resultant grinding ac- 
tion may be deposited on the filling. 4. The dirty 
or sweaty hands of the doffers may slightly soil the 
first few bobbins and not the remaining ones. 5. 
It is also possible that a dirty spindle band, espe- 
cially if the knot has not been properly trimmed, will 
throw off onto the filling a slightly soiled or stained 
deposit or pick-up. 6. Coarse filling on a bobbin 
will also show up in darker shade when the cloth is 
inspected in “through light’. 7. Dirty spinning rolls, 
due to excessive and/or careless lubrication, are also 
likely to stain the filling so that shaded filling bars 
may appear in the fabric. 

Sometimes the trouble may be in the condition- 
ing, due to the following causes: 1. The chemicals 
may stand too long in the pipes and may be slightly 
stained either from a light corrosion or a settle- 
ment of accumulated impurities in the chemical so- 
lution. The circulation of the chemical should there- 
fore start before the filling reaches the spray so 
that it is thoroughly mixed by the time it Is sprayed 
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on the filling. 2. Conditioning machine not kept 
clean so that dirt and stained lint from previous 
filling are allowed to accumulate in corners and 
along the sides. When some of the filling bobbins 
happen to move over these dirty places it may pick 
up the dirt and become slightly stained. 3. Dirty 
bottom and sides in the filling boxes may soil the 
bobbins. 4. In the wet state, the filling is easily 
soiled and may be soiled by careless handling of the 
operators. 

In some cases improper varnish of the filling bob- 
bins will stain the filling. 

In the loom it may happen that driving gears or 
the belt will throw off minute particles onto the fill- 
ing in the battery. This may be smeared on the fill- 
ing as it runs out from the shuttle under tension. 

It might seem that the causes given in the fore- 
going paragraphs are not sufficient to cause any 
trouble. However, we should keep in mind that we 
are dealing with a trouble so insignificant that it 
cannot be seen on the filling itself or in the cloth 
except under “through light” inspection. The fact 
that some of the causes given would be surface 
staining only does not warrant their neglect, for even 
a slight surface staining will show up in a darker 
shade in the cloth if viewed under “through light” 
method. 

It is difficult to point out the real cause of the 
trouble, but by eliminating all possible causes, the 
trouble should end. 

IVAR MOBERG 


Answers on Spinning 
Questions 


EDITOR COTTON: 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6740”, who is running 15/16- 
inch Strict Low Middling cotton, or less, making 
yarns from 7s to 45s, has asked a number of ques- 
tions on page 117 of the December issue of COTTON. 
I shall try to answer them. 

1. (a) Sizing of bobbins of yarn and allowable 
variation. I don’t believe in taking four bobbin siz- 
ings as “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6740” is doing. I would 
rather see seven bobbin sizes taken from three or four 
frames. That is, two from three and one from one, 
or any way they want to do it; and on this basis the 
percentage of variation in the average mill would be 
about 10 per cent. Below this percentage would be 
too good a size and above it would be considered as an 
indication that something should be done to correct 
the unevenness. In my experience this variation runs 
pretty regular on a percentage basis. In talking with 
other mill men, on different kinds of carded num- 
bers, their maximum variation runs in the neighbor- 
hood of 10 per cent; that is, from high to low on 
either side of the average number. 

(b) Frequency of making sizings. Yarn num- 
bers should be checked every day and samples should 
be taken from enough frames to make sure that every 
frame is checked over within at least a three- or 
four-week period 


2. (a) Frequency of weighing finisher drawing 
sliver and allowable variation. Finisher drawing 
should be weighed at least once a day and variation 
should be kept within 5 per cent from high to low. 

(b) Method of weighing. I think it is better to 
weigh individual ends rather than to weigh four ends 
and average their weight. 

3. Method of creeling drawing. The best way to 
creel, in my opinion, is to creel as the cans run out, 
not to block creel or to semi-block creel, but it is neces- 
sary to be very careful in placing the ends up. That 
is, never throw the end up but reach over and place 
it up so as to make a perfect union. I have always 
been a great believer in mixing up drawing, though a 
great many mills prefer block creeling. 

4. (a) Setting aside picker laps of non-stand- 
ar weight and compensating them by running dif- 
ferent drafts on the cards. I would never put a lap 
aside which was less than a pound out of standard. I 
would not try to group my cards because under the 
best of conditions there is a difference in draft which 
would cause a greater variation than any ordinary 
variation in weight would cause. 

(b) Heaviest weight sliver practical to run on 
card and best draft on drawing. I consider 65 grains 
the heaviest weight practical to run on a card. There 
is a belief that extremely heavy sliver will cause un- 
evenness in drawing due to the crinkly effect of the 
top roll. A draft equalling the number of slivers be- 
ing run has always seemed to work out as the best 
draft on drawing frames. 

(c) Light fast versus slow heavy carding. Run- 
ning a doffer fast or the sliver light should not affect 
the quality of carding to any degree. What causes ad- 
verse effects in carding is having the cylinder to load 
and thereby making it impossible for the best re- 
sults. The quality of the work produced by a card 
depends on the shortness of the wire, closeness of the 
settings, and the cleanness of the wire. In other 
words, a card should be stripped often enough to al- 
low it to function as it should. 

I hope this will give “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6740” 
something helpful because in my experience, the in- 
formation I have given has proved to be the best way 
to handle things. CONTRIBUTOR No. 6750 


~ DQ -- - 


EDITOR COTTON: 

The following is in answer to “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
6740” who is running 15/16-inch Strict Low Middling 
or less cotton, making yarns from 7s to 45s: 

1. (a) Sizing of bobbins of yarn and allowable 
variation. It is my impression that the percentage 
variation should remain constant whether the work 
be coarse or fine. Naturally this would allow more 
numerical variation in finer than in coarse numbers. 
This line of thought seems reasonable to me because 
I consider the variations in spun yarn attributable to 
unevenness already present in the roving from which 
the yarn is made, rather than in difficulties in the 
spinning process. In regard to the percentage of al- 
lowable variation that I would consider to be within 
the bounds of reason, I would say that around 8 per 
cent extreme variation would be very good on the 
staple length the contributor is using. This percent- 
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age would sound pretty high to a spinner on longer 
staple cotton, but I don’t think anyone should expect 
to make hosiery yarn out of 15/16-inch Strict Low 
Middling cotton. 

(b) Frequency of making sizings. Once every 9 
hours should be often enough to size yarn in a coarse 
mill. It is frequently done more often and if num- 
bers have been upset in the card room, this is ad- 
visable. Two or three frames in different exposures 
should be selected from which to size. In finer num- 
bers this is more important than in coarse numbers 
because the same percentage variation would mean a 
larger numerical variation which would cause grief 
if the yarn is sold rather than woven. 

2. (a) Frequency of weighing finisher drawing 
sliver and allowable variation. Finisher drawing 
should be weighed every two hours in order to keep 
numbers best. This process is the pulse of the weight- 
keeping job. Whether numbers are kept by changing 
drawing gears or slubber gears, keeping up with the 
weight trend is essential. If my drawing sliver does 
not vary more than 8 per cent, I consider that I have 
nothing to worry about. 

(b) Method of weighing. I prefer to use each in- 
dividual end weight because the total weight of 4 
ends is an average in itself and does not reflect true 
variations. 

3. Method of creeling drawing. Despite the vol- 
ume of argument to the contrary, I think that setting 
in one can at a time at random in both breaker and 
finisher drawing is the safest way to insure a mixture 
of pre-stripping and post-stripping card sliver. In- 
asmuch as all the cards cannot be stripped simultane- 
ously, it stands to reason that the light-weight sliver 
will be at different levels in the cans which are doffed 
comparatively quickly. This should be adequate pro- 
tection against combining several light-weight slivers 
—especially if the cards are doffed in the opposite 
direction from that in which they are stripped. Also, 
I prefer to mix breaker sliver in the finisher creel in 
order to avoid perpetuating any eccentricity which 
might be inherent in any one breaker drawing deliv- 
ery. | 

4. (a) Setting aside picker laps of non-stand- 
ard weight and compensating them by running differ- 
ent drafts on the cards. I can see no advantage in 
setting aside laps because of over or under weight for 
special treatment at the cards. I feel that the laps 
being at variance is probably due to a short length in 
its total being decidedly heavy or light. If this is 
true, running them on different draft cards would 
amount to subjecting perhaps 90 per cent of the lap 
length to measures it doesn’t need and still failing to 
correct the other 10 per cent. I would prefer either 
to reject the lap altogether or to disregard it if the 
picker seems to be running normally. There is a lot 
done in the name of carefulness that isn’t worth a 
tinker’s dam. 

(b», Heaviest weight sliver practical to run on 
card and best draft on drawing. A 65- or 70-grain 
sliver seems to me to be about as heavy a card sliver 
as is practical because of the fact that such a heavy 
bulk going into a drawing frame would put a tre- 
mendous drafting load on the back rollers. Unless 


the drawing rolls are fluted, even a 65-grain sliver 
might be too heavy. 

I think that a good rough rule-of-thumb way of 
stating the correct drawing draft is that it should be 
about 12 per cent less than the number of ends up at 
the back of the drawing. Example: 6 ends up—draft 
0.28; 16 ends up—draft 14.08. 

(c) Light fast versus heavy slow carding. There 
is a wide difference of opinion as to the relative merits 
of slow, heavy carding, and light, fast carding. Both 
sides of the question have justification, but I pref 
slow, heavy carding on the sole basis of better con- 
tinuous sliver. I think that a heavy slow web is much 
easier to comb off the doffer at the doffer comb, and 
to convey to the can without injury to the sliver than 
is the case with light, fast work. 


CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6763 
oo 


More on Spinning Bands 


EDITOR COTTON: 

[I will endeavor to throw some light on the ques- 
tions concerning bands and band breakage that “‘Con- 
TRIBUTOR No. 6820” has asked on page 128 of the 
May issue of COTTON. He is using two or three thou- 
sand bands per day, on two shifts, and he has 26,000 
spindles. The band usually breaks at the knot. He 
states that he has varying temperatures on the out- 
side of the mill of from 40 to 95 degrees, though the 
temperature inside the mill is kept constant. 

This consumption of two or three thousand bands 
per day on 26,000 spindles is certainly excessive, and 
it is likely that some local condition is causing it. 
However, I may be able to help this contributor by 
fiving some information on the life of bands in a 
100,000 spindle mill, and by telling what we did, then 
the contributor can experiment to see what is causing 
his trouble. 

A good band should run 1000 to 1500 hours, and 
on this basis the contributor should not be using over 
about 2000 bands per week. This figure is arrived at 
as follows: 


26,000 (spindles) > 80 (hours 2 shifts 
— — | 2.080 bands 


1,000 per week. 


I suggest that this contributor set aside 20 frames 
and try a band on them made of 4.00 hank roving 
(regular stock) with 6% turns of twist per inch. The 
bands should run about 90 per pound. Put all the 
twist in the bands at the band machine that they will 
stand satisfactorily. Tie them on with a split flat 
knot and leave about a 3-inch tail behind the knot. 

Dip the looped end or middle of these bands into 
some kind of coloring, cut mark dye, or anything to 
mark them for identification as they come off the 20 
test frames. From this the number of hours the bands 
run can be determined. 

Next, I suggest that a record be kept of the num- 


Other discussions of this question have appeared on page th. 
June issue; and 105, November issue. 
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ber of bands issued each day to the band boy, sec- 
tion man, or whoever ties on the bands. This will give 
the man that issues the bands (preferably the over- 
seer or his assistant) the opportunity to come in per- 
sonal contact with the band boys and to let them know 
that they are using an excessive number of bands. He 
can encourage them to save every band they take off 
or see broken. At the same time, he can talk with 
the band boys because some of them may have good 
ideas about what is causing so many bands to come 
off. It might even be a good idea to work up a little 
friendly rivalry among the band boys to see which 
one can make his bands last the longer. By such 
means the consumption of bands may be reduced. 


This system will place a responsible man in a good 
position to learn something about the mystery of 
short band life. There is certainly something local 
about the excessive band consumption that we don’t 
know about yet. So many things will affect the life 
of a band that about all one can do is to start elimi- 
nating one possible cause of the trouble at a time. 
For example, sometimes the kind of oil used may not 
be the best, or the spouts on the spindles may be 
stopped up, causing the spindles to drag. 


Look for accumulation of waste on the outside of 
the spindle base, just under the whorl. This cannot 
be seen without raising the spindle. Check on the 
spindle oiler to see that he is executing his job. Don’t 
examine just a few spindles, but look at hundreds of 
bases to be certain that they are oiled often enough 
and that the oil is not getting too thick and heavy 
to cause drag. The oil in the bases should be fairly 
clear at all times. 

Be sure the bolsters are not worn badly. If much 
carbon is present in the bases they should be swabbed 
out and cleaned with gasoline, and the bases filled with 
new oil. This could be done on 10 or 20 frames and 
a record kept of the number of bands off. There 
should be ample clearance between the doffer guard 
and the band knot when the knot passes the guard. 


If coarse numbers are being spun and if the pack- 
ages are large, the band I have suggested will be much 
too light. The band I recommended is for print cloth 
numbers. 

Should the cylinders or spindle rail have been 
lowered, it is likely that the bands are contacting the 
whorl too much. The spindle whorls should be in 
such a position that the top half of the band (that 
part of the band going over the top of the cylinder) 
and the bottom half of the band will hit the whorl! at 
the same angle. If the spindle rail has been raised 
or lowered it will cause the band to contact one side 
of the whor! more than the other side. This will, of 
course, put excessive wear on the band. 

Humidity is an important item in the life of a 
band. Bands, being made of cotton, are very hydro- 
scopic. The moisture causes a cotton thread to change 
its length and subsequently its tension. This is clear- 
ly demonstrated when there is a rain over the week- 
end, and on Monday morning more bands come off. 
This is especially true if the rain follows a dry period. 
I have found that bands will be affected less if the 
humidity is not turned on until the spinning frames 


have been running for 40 or 60 minutes. That is, 
there will be less bands to come off. 

On the type spinning band I have recommended, | 
suggest a relative humidity of 54 to 57 degrees. On 
rainy or foggy days the bottom windows should be 
kept closed and the transom windows opened. 

“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6820” should be able to get the 
band consumption dewn to at least 500 per day on 
26,000 spindles. I suggest that he use a banding de- 
vice because it will have advantages other than in- 
creasing the life of the band. 

If this man is spinning heavier numbers than I 
have mentioned, he could use the same roving I sug- 
gested and add more strands of the roving to make a 
heavier band. I would not make a heavier roving, but 
would add to the number of strands of the same weight 
roving. 

I have tried various solutions in an effort to make 
bands impervious to moisture, but the results did not 
justify the trouble and expense. Hewever, I believe 
eventually some chemist will find a way to treat bands 
successfully so that moisture will not affect them as 
it does today. If this contributor wishes to try treat- 
ing some bands with paraffin, I suggest he use it as 
a hot liquid, and that he use the vegetable paraffin and 


not the mineral product. 
C. O. B. 


a 


Cleaning Card Flats 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 95 of the March issue of COTTON, “‘CON- 
TRIBUTOR No. 6787” has requested information on the 
cleaning of card flats, saying that at times he even 
has to use a wire stripping brush at the back of the 
card to remove the dirt. 

In replying to this contributor on this question, 
I would like to suggest that he set his back plate 
properly, using 22/1000-inch at the bottom and 
17/1000-inch at the top. In setting the plate, care 
should be taken to see that there are no bucked up 
places in the plate. Also, if the plates are out of 
line with the face of the cylinder, the plates can be 
adjusted by putting shims under them to make them 
bow in or out, whichever the case may be. 


It is important that the brush revolves properly 
on the flats and that it is properly set. Be sure that 
it is not set too deep, because if set in this manner it 
will pack foreign matter in instead of cleaning it 
out. Set the brush so that the end of the bristles 
come in contact with the foundation of the flats. 


Do not grind the flats too heavy as this will hook 
the wire at the top and then it will be difficult to get 
the flats clean. Flats should never be ground too 
heavy; I prefer a needle point on the flats rather 
than a pin point, regardless of coarse or fine work. 

In setting the back plate it will be necessary to 
remove two flats and crank them around to where 
the opening will be directly over the top of the plate 
so that the gauge may be inserted between the plate 


Other discussions of this question have appeared on page 128, 
May issue; 96, June issue; and 96, September issue. 
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and the cylinder wire. Removing the flats is very 
important so that it can be determined if the plate 
is set correctly at both the top and bottom. 

The flats may need new brushes, so be certain 
they are not worn badly. In some cases where brush- 
es are completely worn out, they can be sheared off 
with a large pair of shears. In cutting the bristles 
with shears it will be necessary to use a gauge, such 
as a piece of wood or metal, to parallel the bristles 
in the brush. 

Another important setting is the top comb to the 
flats. This should be set to a full gauge at the clos- 


est point, that is, when the comb is at the highest 
pitch. Be sure also to check the front plate to see 
that the flats are not dragging on it. 

I note that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
wire stripping brush. This brush will ruin the foun- 
dation of all his flats if he is not careful. He 
use a regular burnisher brush instead of the strippe 
run at the same speed as his stripper roller. 

It will also be a good idea for this man to check 
his humidifiers to see that they are not spraying di 
rectly over or on the cards. 


ard Tabb, . 
Diss IS using a 


salat 
Coulda 
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Life of Spinning Rings 


And comments on other interesting questions sub- 
mitted to "Cotton" . . . 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in answer to the series of questions that 
“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6845” asked on page 96 of the June 
issue of COTTON. 

1. What is the life of spinning rings working contin- 
ually on coarse counts up to 40s, and those on fine counts 
up to 150s, and at what period is burnishing of rings rec- 
ommended ? 

The life of spinning rings on counts up to 40s, 
or on any counts, has to be expressed in terms of a 
definite number of hours operating schedule. For 
present purposes we shall consider 80 hours per 
week as the normal operating schedule. In stating 
life as a certain number of years, these years will 
be understood to contain 50 weeks of 80 hours each. 
When this contributor says “working continually” on 
counts up to 40s, I assume he means no numbers 
finer than 40s are spun on these rings but that any 
number up to 40s may be spun on any of these rings 
from time to time. It is impossible for me to esti- 
mate ring life on such an indefinite layout and | 
am forced to define the question somewhat more ex- 
plicitly before I can attempt to answer it. It is also 
necessary to define “life” in terms of the quality of 
yarn being spun. We shall assume the ring has 
reached the end of its satisfactory life when yarn 
quality is adversely affected by its worn condition. 
This condition arrives before rings become so badly 
worn that travelers will not stay on them and end- 
breakage is increased materially. 

If “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6845” will accept a restate- 
ment of his question, I submit: 

1. (a) On coarse counts up to 20s, made of Middling 
or better stock, cleaned and carded as well as the average 
sales yarn or print cloth stock, approximately warp twists, 


what is the life of spinning rings of from 38-inch diameter 
for the coarser counts to about 2-inch diameter for the finer 
counts? 

My answer to this part of the question is that a 
single flange ring, i. e., one that cannot be turned 
over or reversed, should give satisfactory perform- 
ance for about 12 years. If the ring is reversible 
and was received at the mill with both flanges pol- 
ished, my estimate is that the second flange should 
last 6 to 8 years. If the second flange were received 
unfinished and before reversing were returned to the 
ring manufacturer for polishing, I believe the sec- 


os 


—) 
. 
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ond flange would last as long as the first, i. e.. 
years. 

The fit of the traveler has to be right to get such 
life. If 5s were spun on, say, 2%4-inch rings for two 
or three years, and large circle travelers were used 
which cut a groove in the outside of the ring web, 
considerable trouble would be experienced in trying 
to spin 12s on those rings with a different size and 
probably a different circle traveler. The ring life, 
for the range of counts in question, would have been 
shortened. 


Dirty Stock Wears Rings 


My reason for specifying Middling or better 
stock properly cleaned is that low grade dusty stock 
causes an abrasive deposit on the ring which induces 
wear. A striking example of what this can amount 
to was in the case of two lots of spinning rings, made 
by different manufacturers, which were out 
completely on one flange in three weeks on spun 
rayon. That particular rayon evidently threw off 
an abrasive substance which made the steel to steel 
contact of ring and traveler a terrific one so far as 
wear concerned. Asbestos twisting is very 
hard on rings for the same reason. Heavy No. 9 
flange rings last only a year or so on asbestos twist- 
ing. These are not illustrations of rapid wear be- 
cause they emphasize so strikingly the effect of 
abrasive materials in the stock. 

It is my firm opinion that the long life obtained 
from rings on coarse counts, where heavy steel trav- 
elers are running on steel rings at peripheral speeds 
close to a mile a minute, is due in part to the lubri- 
cation furnished “by the oily or waxy substances 
thrown off by the cotton on the ring and traveler. 
Without some effective lubrication it isn’t logical to 
explain the long life by the statement that the ring 
and traveler makers have reached a state of 
perfection in the manufacture of their products. 

Rings on relatively coarse numbers give satisfac- 
tory life longer than rings on fine counts. There 
One is that the heavy 


worn 


was 


near 


are several reasons for this. 
travelers more evenly on the ring than the 
light travelers which tend to have a fluttering mo- 
tion. To illustrate, an engine under heavy load does 
not have the evidence of bearing and piston wear 
and slap that is heard in an engine that is idling. 
Another that finer counts 


bear 


obvious reason is are 
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harder to spin and faulty ring and other conditions 
require correction earlier than when coarser num- 
bers are spun. Travelers for fine spinning are soft- 
er than for coarse; they have to be because they are 
relatively thin and if very hard would break when 
snapped on the ring. Soft travelers wear rings more 
rapidly than hard ones. No? Well, I’m no metal- 
lurgist and suggest you ask one. 

Which brings us to a restatement of the second part 
of the question, namely, 1. (b) What is the life of 
spinning rings on fine counts from 20s to 40s made 
of clean stock? On filling for the looms, which is 
usually comparatively weak and is spun on small 
rings with light travelers, I would say five years for 
a single flange. The same variations regarding sin- 
gle and double flange rings apply here as stated pre- 
viously in this article. On warp yarns my estimate 
is 8 to 10 years for a single flange. 

One of the most striking evidences of yarn de- 
fects caused by worn rings was furnished by some 
30s filling a few years ago. The yarn from the 
wavy rings was very fuzzy with fibers radiating in 
all directions. The same yarn spun on rings in good 
condition was very much smoother. The uneven mo- 
tion of the traveler around the worn race was trans- 
lated into rough yarn. The rings were still being 
used. Would you say they were still enjoying satis- 
factory life? 

And now for the third part of the question, 1. 
(c) What is the life of spinning rings on fine counts 
up to 150s? If we decide on 100s as the average my 
answer is three years for a single flange. A few of 
the reasons for this short life have been cited pre- 
viously. 

As to the fourth part of the question, 1. (d) At 
what period is burnishing of rings recommended? 
My answer is only when they are turned over or re- 
versed. The cases are rare when burnishing a flange 
aiready in use is worth the cost. 


2. Is the cleaning of rings occasionally with a liquid 


preparation advisable, and, if so, what best suits the pur- 
pose ft 

In my opinion, cleaning rings with a liquid prep- 
aration is unnecessary and perhaps inadvisable be- 
cause of danger from corrosion. If the bottom half 
of the ring and the inside of the holder become so 
heavily coated with gummy substance that there is 
danger of damaging yarn in doffing or because spin- 
dles are out of plumb, I suggest making a soft iron 
wire or stiff bristle brush that can be attached to a 
bobbin and dropped on the spindles while running. 
This will clean rings and rails. Another good stunt 
is to make a high speed rag buffer which can be in- 
serted in the rail holes while the rail is inverted. 

3. What apparatus is used for removing the old oil 
from the spindle bolsters? We have trouble in not getting 
the dirty dregs entirely removed from bottoms. 

We are using a suction pump to remove the oil 
from spindle bases. Whether this does a 100 per 
cent job I doubt, and believe the bases will have to 
be removed for cleaning or someone will have to de- 
sign a base with a drain plug at the bottom. (I can 
hear the machinery builders threatening to haunt me 
for suggesting that.) We are running a power test 
to determine the length of time oil should be left in 
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bases before removing and replenishing. It will take 
about five years, we think, to complete that test. 
Power consumption can be used to estimate the 
amount of wear taking place on spindles and bol- 


sters. 

4. We have a bit of trouble with “sloughing-off” at the 
winding off at about 2 inches from the bottom; this gives 
us complaints from the weaving department, chiefly on 36s 
and 50s on &-inch bobbins, 8000 r.p.m. spindle speed. 

This sloughing-off might be corrected by using 
variable throw cams. A heavier traveler should 
help if the yarn will stand it. 

» Is as heavy a traveler as possible considered best 
for the yarn, or as light a one as possible preferred by the 
spinner for better spinning? 

It seems the answer to this is implied by the ques- 
tion. A traveler heavy enough to break down sing- 
lings will produce the stronger yarn. Gauge permit- 
ting, a lighter traveler will keep the ends up better. 

6. What clearance is recommended between yarn on the 
bobbins and the ring and what method is used to measure 
them’? We allow \%-inch clearance and use 1V bobbins. 

The 44-inch clearance specified I consider right. 
This can be maintained only if spindles are plumbed 
or centered in the rings properly. I should think in- 
spection by section men and other supervisors should 
obviate the need of measuring 10 bobbins from each 
doff. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6856 
— —--— @@-- wninemiaiie 
"Mistakes My Bosses Have Made’ 

Some time ago an article under the above title was 
published in the Nation’s Business magazine. Ten 
points were listed in that article which were selected 
from statements made by employees about their im- 
mediate supervisors. 

Here is the list: 

. Too stingy with praise. 

Inclination to reserve credit to themselves. 
Failure to unbend at times. 

Lack of regard for employees self-esteem. 
Playing company policy. 

Judging employees hastily. 

7. Resentment of candor and frankness from em- 
ployees. 

8. Personal feeling in appraising employees. 

9. Jealous of employee’s outside interests. 

10. Breaking the chain of responsibility. 

A helpful exercise for any person in a supervisory 
position is to give some consideration to what his sub- 
ordinate thinks about him. How do you think your 
men would rate you? 

Check through the above list of “mistakes” and 
consider frankly if you have been, or are guilty of 
making these or similar mistakes in dealing with your 
men. Check the list with reference to your relations 
with individual workers—one worker at a time. If 
you think of all your workers collectively—that is, if 
you lump them all together—you may not recognize 
your mistakes as easily as if you consider your men 
individually. 

—‘‘Management Information”, Elliott Service Co., Inc. 


POR 9 


If I had to live my life over again I should want 
to be known as the best workman in the place, if for 
no other reason than this: he is always the last man 
to be laid off. 





Edgar A. Guest. 
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Eliminating Neps 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I have read with interest the report on page 91 of 
the May issue of the Southern Textile Association dis- 
cussion meeting which was held in Greenville, S. C. 
The men discussed a question concerning the elimina- 
tion of neps and it seems to me that a question 80 
vitally interesting to mill men generally should not ve 
dismissed with a few remarks. As neps are the bone 
of every carder’s life, the subject should evoke exten- 
sive discussion and encourage thorough research—and 
then the publication of such studies, tests, and reports 
would be most helpful. 


To the remarks concerning gin-nepped cotton, due 
to immature fibers, I might add, ginning the cotton 
when it is too wet, as I have had some painful experi- 
ence with such stock. As the men responsible for the 
handling of cotton have no control over the ginning, 
the cotton man in charge of purchasing as the mill 
should prevent such stock from being delivered to the 
mill. In our case, we ran very lightweight sliver (35 
grains) and ran the doffer at 5 r.p.m., but this did 
not help much. Nor did following this up with slow 
combing (90 nips) with double flat needle top combs 
eliminate the neps. Whereas, a supposedly similar 
type of cotton (free of gin neps) went through the 
identical machinery and processing absolutely clear of 
neps. 

The machine that will positively remove all neps, 
once the neps are made, has not yet been invented, and 
hence it is of primary importance that neppy cotton 
should not be accepted for spinning into yarn. In my 
opinion the card is not capable of removing all neps 
that are made before the stock reaches the card, no 
matter how slow it is run; and I also believe that the 
card is not the machine that produces the most neps. 
It may be that we associate neps with the card be- 
cause the nep is seen more readily in the web of the 
card. 

Too much opening and picking is a frequent 
cause of neps. Just as re-worked waste carries many 
neps, so cotton that is beaten too much at the pick- 
ers will have neps in it. Before single-process pick- 
ing became general, at one mill we discarded the in- 
termediate pickers, along with some preliminary 
beating, and we discovered no detrimental results 
in the fine combed goods produced. There was, how- 
ever, a decided improvement in breaking strength 
and there were less neps. 

Indiscriminate feeding of re-worked waste is not 
only a direct cause of variation and excessive end- 
breakage in spinning, but it is also a source of neps. 
After such wastes have been reduced to the lowest 
possible minimum, the weights should be checked 
and then the wastes fed constantly at a proper per- 
centage, based on net cotton opened. 

A new crop, or any other cotton containing exces- 
Sive moisture will cause neps. Just notice the web 
when the card tenders happen to be seen sprinkling 
the lap behind the card in hot weather. The cot- 
ton should be aged well before using. 


The carding beater has been criticized as a pro- 
ducer of neps. I prefer it to a rigid blade beater. 
Hold up to the light a lap that has been made by 
each, and for even work and cleanliness the card- 
ing beater lap is superior. When neps are caused 
by the carding beater, it is because this beater is 
run at too high a speed. The teeth penetrate deep- 
er into the lap and consequently do not strip easily 
at the strip rail. I think 800 to 1000 r.p.m. is suffi- 
client, with the fan speed adjusted and the strip rail 
properly set to clear the beater. If fibers are car- 
ried around then neps will result. 

Back to the card. I am satisfied from ex} 
that if the card is in good shape and the stock is 
not unusually trashy, a 50-grain sliver delivered at 
7 r.p.m. of the doffer for fine combed work is a 
reasonable production and there is nothing to 
gained by abnormally slow speeds or reduced 
ume. I have taken this standard tor combed wor! 
because neps are more prevalent in staple cotton. 

On carded cotton, 1 1/16-inch stock for 40s yarn 
has run successfully with 12 r.p.m. of the doffer 
making a 60-grain sliver. From the foregoing, we 
can later determine the proper amount of cotton 
that the licker-in should carry. 

Another cause of neps when running staple ¢ 
ton is the feed plate nose. During my early experi- 
ence it was customary for builders when equipping 
a mill to inquire as to what type of cotton was to 
be used and a suitable feed plate provided. In this 
day and time there is no such discrimination; the 
same plate apparently being expected to handle 1°.- 
inch Pima and Sak cotton equally as well as 7<-inch 
Upland cotton. 

In a mill spinning 15s carded to 120s combed 
work, the aforementioned cottons went through the 
same type of feed plates and we had some neppy 
work, especially on Sak with its high proportion of 
short stock. Upon removing the back panel and ob- 
serving the card in operation it was found that a 
secondary fringe was formed at the licker-in and 
feed plate, which when released at irregular inter- 
vals caused a perceptible wave in the delivered web, 
and in which considerable neps were present. The 
explanation is that owing to insufficient distance be- 
tween the nip of the feed roller and the striking-off 
point, the longer fibers were held. Experimentation 
with a longer feed plate nose eliminated the fringe 
and the neps. 

The question concerning the amount ot cotton 
that should be kept on the licker-in at all times 
should answer itself if we adhere to the convention- 
al and approved speeds and productions that hav 
been determined by long experience. However, ex- 
amining the subject may assist us to understand 
why the speed of the licker-in, within certain limits, 
is not of great importance. For example: using the 
doffer speed of 7 r.p.m. (26°%4-inch diameter) with 
an ordinary draft of 100, we have 5.8 inches of a 12 
ounce lap fed to the licker-in per minute: 


> 


26.75 x 22 x 7 
- 5.8 inches of 12 ounce lap 
7] x 100 


(The circumference of a cylinder is 3.1416 multi- 
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plied by the diameter. For quick calculating 22/7 
may be used instead of 3.1416.) 

Assuming 450 r.p.m. of a diameter 
licker-in, then the licker-in carries to the main cylin- 
der only 1.87 grains of cotton per revolution: 


932-inch 


137.5 x 12 x 5.8 
1.85 grains per revolution. 
36 x 450 
This extremely small amount probably explains why 
a radical change in the licker-in speed makes no 
marked difference in quality. Also, each inch of 
lap fed, weighing 145 grains, 
12 x 4387.5 
7 145 grains per inch of lap 
is subjected to 190 feet of combing action by the 
licker-in: 
934 x 22 x 400 
~ === - 190 feet combing action by licker-in per inch 
‘x= 6.8 x 12 of lap 
On the figure of 12 r.p.m. of the doffer, 100 draft, 
16-ounce lap and up to 70 grains of sliver, which is 
approaching the limit of card production, the take- 
in per revolution of licker-in is only 4.35 grains per 
revolution. I prefer a fairly high speed on the lick- 
er-in for cleaning. No damage to the stock occurs 
unless the long fibers are held as explained. As the 
iicker-in would have to make 893 r.p.m. before its 
surface speed coincides with that of the main cyl- 
inder (2193 feet per minute at 165 r.p.m.) there 
seems to be considerable latitude before the main 
cylinder would fail to strip the licker-in properly: 


20.79 x 22 x 165 
———-- - = 26327 inches or 2193 feet per minute, cylin 


der surface speed 
9% x 22 
—— _ 29.4 inches for one revolution of licker-in 
7 
26327 
—_—— = 893 r.p.m. of licker-in required to equal cylinder sur 


20.4 face speed 


Using the combed factors, it is seen that the main 
cylinder takes on only 5 grains of cotton per revolu- 
tion; that each yard of sliver delivered receives 134 
feet of cylinder carding at the flats; and that the web 
at the doffer is condensed 44.7 times: 

165 r.p.m. of cylinder 

5.8 inches of lap fed per minute (845 grains) 


S45 
—— => 5.1 grains taken on by main cylinder at each revolution 
16 
26% x 22 x7 
— . - = 588 inches or 16.33 yards Doffer surface speed 
7 per minute 


While doffer does 16.33 yards per minute, the 
main cylinder does 2193 feet per minute. Therefore: 
2195 feet per minute 


— 154 feet carding of cylinder to every yard 
16.55 vards per minute of sliver 


Also, condensation at doffer: 


26327 


— 44.7 ratio 


588 
Evidently there is never any great bulk entering 
the card at the first flats, and this would seem to dis- 
pose of the argument in favor of progressive set- 
tings. The proper setting for good work is as close 
as possible at all points, consistent with safety from 


damage by actual contact. In this connection I ad- 
vise periodical grinding of the flats off the card. 
The following are some common causes of neps at 
the card: Loose fillets, overloading, insufficient strip- 
ping, careless and too heavy grinding, damaged or 


point-worn licker-in wire, improper settings, lap 
plucking due to wear in feed roll bearings. 
At the comber some causes of neps are: over- 


loading, incorrect timing of detaching and piecing 
mechanism, damaged needles in cylinder and top 
combs, brushes of different diameter in same comb- 
er, flattened bristles, slow surface speed of badly 
worn brushes, brushes set too far away, brushes set 
too close (tips of bristles should lightly touch brass 
strip on half-lap, too high waste throw-out in an at- 
tempt to attain required break in yarn from an in- 
ferior cotton (not only a cause of neps but very 
poor economy), and impaired air currents from any 
cause where aspirators are used. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6854 
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Regulars and Extras 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the weave room we have two kinds of battery 
fillers, the “regulars” and the “extras”; the regulars 
run the job until they wish to be off and then the 
extra fills in and substitutes. The extra battery filler 
comes in at the beginning of the shift and waits on 
the spare floor until told by the overseer which job to 
run while the regular battery filler is off duty. 

Being on the job each day, the regular battery filler 
naturally is more familiar with the set of looms, the 
placement of the buggies, the location of the filling 
boxes, the different numbers of filling to be placed in 
the looms, and the length of time a battery of filling 
will run in the loom. She is able to judge the length 
of her rest periods for the best efficiency, and she 
is at ease on her job because she knows just what is 
to be done and how long will be required to do it. On 
the other hand, the extra is not familiar with all of 
these things, unless she has been on the spare floor 
long enough to become accustomed to each battery job; 
and often the jobs are changed each day because of the 
warps being changed to different patterns. The regu- 
lar battery filler, accustomed to this, takes it as a 
matter of course, but to the extra it is very trying at 
times. 

When the regular battery filler is to be out for the 
shift, and when the extra comes to take the job, the 
regular should explain the job well to the extra be- 
fore turning it over to her. After the explanation, 
it is best to ask her if there is anything that has not 
been made clear. All of this will require only a short 
time, but it will be time well spent. There is nothing 
more confusing than to be turned loose on a battery 
filler’s job and not know the extent of the section 
and everything to be done on it. 

The point is that regular battery fillers should co- 
operate with the spare or extra battery fillers and work 
with them for the sake of the company and everyone 
concerned. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6879 
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N the promotion of a Color Technique 
and Specialized Chemical Treatments 
for fabrics of every classification, Sandoz 
is sparing in the use of extravagant 
adjectives — preferring to measure its 
Service by the yardstick of resultful 


accomplishment. 


Sandoz is prepared to meet conditions 
as they exist—matching demands for 
Color and Finish with a comprehensive 
Line—with a background of technical 
experience and a constantly Original 


viewpoint. 





DIXIE AUTOMATIC COTTON SHEAR 


MOTOR DRIVEN REVOLVERS STOP WHEN SEWINGS PASS 


NON-FRAYING MERROW BUTTED SEAMS SHEAR ALL THE CLOTH 
OUR DOUBLE PULL SUCTION GETS EVERY THREAD 


PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO., SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 
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--e- HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE... 


Here is presented an important service used every month by hundreds of COTTON readers. The list- 
ings explain themselves. The Manuals, Reference Books and Catalogs, containing information of unusual 
value in mill construction and operation, will be sent you without obligation. Read through the list care- 
fully. Then simply fill in on the coupon the number of those which interest you, and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is for men engaged in textile manufacturing only. Requests 
those not in the industry cannot be handled 


received from 


Advertisers in this Issue Offer You ......-2--- 


205. The Walker Method—8 page ilustrated cata- 
log deseribing the Walker method of quickly check- 
improved meth 


e resulting from improperly 
adjusted equipment. Walker Electrical Company, 
$26 Means St., Atlanta, Ga. 


213. Saco-Lowell Cotton Machinery—Twisting—a 36 
page illustrated brochure explaining the company’s 
twisters and parts, including the four basic type 
twisters, features of new construction and general 
notes on twisting. Production calculations and speo- 
ifieations are included. Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 
St., Boston, Mass. 


214. Sace-Lowell Cotten Machinery—Spinning—the 
second edition of a 56-page booklet, illustrated with 
the company’s product and ocontaining valuable 
charts, production tables and other spinning data. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St.. Boston, Mass. 


217. Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware—32 page booklet 
and catalog, attractively illustrated, showing various 
types of boxes, trucks, cans, barrels, baskets and 
trays of Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware Of interest 
to every mill man in solving material handling prob- 
lems. Free on request. Continental-Diamond Fibre 
Co., Dept. C, Wilmington. Delaware. 


218. Butterworth Elcetrie Guders—6-page folder 
describing and illustrating the new utterworth 
Electric Cloth Guider. This guider is built on the 
same principle as the Foxwell Air Guider and is 
unexcelled for fast, aecurate guiding. H. W. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


219. My Strap-Beok by Doe Steelstrap—ié6 page 
{llustrated catalog describing the hundreds of ways 

t Acme steel strap can be used to advantage in 
eonnection with boxes and wra in making 
safe, economical ipping boxes. e strap-book 
will convince you that Doc Steelstrap and his as- 
sistants do a thorough job of the packing and ship- 
ping business. Acme Steel Co.. Chicago, Il. 


223. Alloyed tren In Southern Industrial Fields— 
16 page illustrated catalog dealing with the prop- 
erties available in modern cast irons. International 
Nickel Co., 67 Wall St.. New York, N. Y. 


224. “Tank Talk’’—Sixteen page booklet of illus- 
trations showing various types of elevated steel tanks, 
constructed and erected by manufacturers as well as 
stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high pressure 

. cylinders, along with helpful technical data. 
Also a list of what a few of the cotton mills, ete., 
R. D. Cole Manufacturing Company, Newnan, 
Georgia. 


228. Solutions for Your Problems—20-page {llus- 
trated booklet containing valuable information on the 
scouring and processing of wool and other fibres. 
Detergent Products Corp., Atlanta. Ga. 


233. Catalog Ne. 22—an attractive illustrated cat- 
— ym | in detail the Shamrock shipping cen- 

ners an 6@ new canvas truck i 
Meese, Inc., Madison, Ind. ——— 


234. They Stay Brighter Longer— This interesting {1- 
lustrated booklet containing facts about Mazda lames 
will be sent you free on request. General EFlectrie 
Company, Dept. 166, Nela Park. Cleveland, Ohio. 


238. Glorified Light—A 32-page book {illustrative 
of the vital part proper painting plays in scientific 
lighting and in the reduction of maintenance and 
4 costs. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts- 


240. The New Proctor Automatic Yarn D r—# 
page illustrated folder describing the new Seecter 
ay Fe po ad gy the exclusive new 

ng skein pro . Proct 
Ine., Philadelphia, Pa. ———— 


753. Brown Air-O-Line Controllers — This book 

will prove invaluable to the men in charge of dyet “9 
finishing and slashing, as well as the textile execu- 
tive. 32 illustrated pages describing the various 


Brown ntrollers. Th 
Philadelphia, Pa e Brown Instrument Co., 


258. Automatic Overhead Cleaner for 

Winding, Warping and Twisting—24 tot 
showing the new American MonoRail automatic 
cleaner in operation on MonoRail track cirenit 
oa. nen Warping, Winding, Twisting, ete. 

ROO new ifieally 

So a * whirl ¥-- 7 
direet controlled t - 
= nag BS ae 80 — it provents aesumn 
MenoRall any, Cleveland 


259. Cetton Conditiening with Texspray . 
— ye — desoribing the a 
conditioning. It been preven 

that this method will save money. incresse pow 
tion, increase flexibility of fibre, eliminate static 


and reduce fi and 
York NY.” dust. The Texas Company, New 


260. Lubrication—This attractive booklet contains 
valuable and interesting articles on loom lubrication 
and also on spinning design and the function of 
spindle oils. The Texas Company, New York, N. Y. 


261. The Brown Moist-O-Graph—l16 page booklet 
describing the Brown Moist-O-Graph which meas- 
ures, records and controls the moisture content ef 
cotton warp yarns. The Brown Instrument Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


263. Gastonia Brushes—New catalog and price list 
showing the complete line of brushes for the textile 
mill. Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


264. American Pressed Steel Trucks—16 page 1L- 
lustrated catalog describing the American line of 
trucks and industrial truck wheels. American Pulley 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


268. Factoring and Financing—Dlustrated booklet 
which outlines the functions of factoring in the tex- 
tile industry. Textile Banking Company, New York, 
New York. 


269. Stainless Steel Equipment for the Dyeing aad 
Textile Industry—<Attractive four-page folder deserib- 
ing the Blickman line of dyeing ae 
Blickman, Inc, Weehawken, N. J. 


271. The New American Adjustable Diameter 
Wedgebelt Pulleys—illustrated leafiet deseribing the 
American adjustable diameter sheaves designed te 
produce the best performance in all types ef V-belt 
driven textile machinery. American Pulley Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


272. Where to Buy Monel Metal Textlie Equipment 
—Attractive booklet which lists the names and ad- 
dresses of experienced fabricators of Monel Metal 
uipment for the textile m‘ll. The International 
okel Company, Inc., 67 Wal] St., New York, N. Y. 


276. Continuous Vulcanization of Transmission 
Belting—12-page booklet containing facts based on 
data assembled during the development of this new 
principle of belt manufacture and ‘ormancs 
the product in actual service. Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


277. Bulldeg Rubber Tens on Roll Covering—attrac- 
tive four-page folder describing the new scientifically 
correct product designed for taking off all synthetie 
fabrics, natural silks and fine cotton goods. Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Company, Cambridge, Mass. 


278. Textile Testing Laboratoriee—a 10-page ilus- 
trated booklet describing a modern textile testing 
laboratory and pointing out the necessity for labora- 
tory air conditioning systems. Ask for bulletin 136. 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


279. When Cleaning’s Automatic, a Spinner’s Free 
to Spin—a 10-page illustrated booklet dealing with 
the Parks automatie traveling cleaner. Ask for bul- 
letin 1036. Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and 
Charlotte, N. C., 


283. Postal Guide and Envelope Catalog—Answers 
every question regarding mailing. postal and ship- 
ping rates. Atlanta Envelope Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


284. Morton Nickel tron Quick Opening Handle 
Gate Valve—DIlustrated leaflet describing the n 
Morton Valve for dyeing machines, pipe lines, 

and water lines, boiler blower valves and throttle 
valves. Morton Machine Works, Columbus, Georgia. 


286. Tricon W-30—Study of wetting agents and 
their activity with recommendations for textile 
processing. Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia. Pa. 


287. New American Pulley Motor Base Catalog— 
an attractive new illustrated catalog describing in 
detail construction application of new tension 
control motor base. Includes data comparing per- 
formance of drives with and without tension con 
moter base and applications are shown for both fiat 
-. ¥ = drives. American Pulley Co., Philadel- 
Pp a. 


288. Nopeo Softeners and Wax Finishes—14 page 
booklet describing the various Nopoo ucts for 
finishers of cotton goods. National Oi] Products 
Co., Harrison, N. J 


296. Hyatt Roller Bearin on Textile Machinery 
of All Kinds—34 page booklet which describes and 
filustrates how Hyatt bearings are being a ed to 
textile Machinery. Hyatt Bearings Division, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


291. Wolf Products for the Textile Trade—Dus- 
trated booklet describing the Wolf line of chemical;« 
for the printing, dyeing, sizing and finishing of al! 
textile fabrics. Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 


293. Mind Your P’S and Q’s—Attractive folder 
describing and illustrating the brands, and 
uses of silicates of soda. Philadelphia Quarts Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 


294. be . nee neg A es toh — 
page booklet describing e vantages 
an ideal cleaner in the textile industry. Philadelphis 
Quarts Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


205. Fence Factse—A new booklet illustrating and 
in ariety of styles 





206. Full Fashiesed Heeslery Manufacture — [us- 
trated folder giving the yee | of full-feshioned katt- 
ne ont (oa tnadming tat Ge aan oO 
in present day man an e 
Gulf lubricants to the various machinery. Gulf on 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


297. Lunkenheimer List Price Schedule R-i—new 
44 page catalog eovering the entire line of 

boiler mountings and lubricating devices man 
tured by the Lunkenhelmer Company. The Lunkes- 
heimer Company, Cincinnati, Ohie. 


298. Empire Textile Mill Crayons — 4-page folder 
and color chart describing and illustrating the Him- 
pire line of textile mill crayons for ~~ 8 roving 
or yarn. American Crayon Co., Sandusky, ie. 


299. The New International Time Recorder—infer- 
mation on the new automatic time recorder whieh 
gives complete wage and hour records. International 
Business Machines OCorp., New York, N. Y. 


300 Selving Your Payroll Problems — {Illustrative 
ibooklet whieh tells how to comply with federal and 
state legislation and outlining methods by whie 
ayroll oosts can be reduced. Stromberg Miestrie 

.. Chieago, 1. 


301. Norma-Hoffmanna Bearings Cataleg — Norma- 
Hoffmann Bearings Corp., Stamford, Conn. 


302—Sirocce Unit Heaters — Descriptive literature 
on the American Blower line of industrial unit heat- 
ers. American Blower Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


303. The New Boyoe Rayon Knotter— This new 
knotter increases production, eliminates iratien 
and chemical stains and makes clean, orm kneta. 
Over 2,000 of these knotters are now in use. A. BR 
Carter, Ine., Gastonia, N. CO. 


304. Profit Opportunities for Your Business is 
North Carolina—literature on the advantages and 
opportunities offered by North Carolina to textile 
manufacturers. Industrial Division, Department ef 
Conservation and Development, Raleigh, N. © 


306. Waterproef with Sce-Co—information on the 
advantages of using Sco-Co industrial finishes and 
aints in the tertile industry. Southport Paint Oo., 

c., Savannah, Ga. 


307. Lane Canvas Baskets—16 page  iliustrated 
booklet describing the Lane line of canvas bas 
for textile use. . T Lane & Brothers, Pougb- 
keepsie, N. Y. 


308. Finnell Scrutbers—illustrated leaflets describ- 
ing and giving specificattons for the new Finnell 
floor scrubbing machines. Finnell System, Inc., 
hart, Ind. 


309. The Tasco Process—illustrated folder describ- 
ing the Tasco process for grinding and polishing 
carrier tubes on knitting machines. Thomas & Skin- 
ner Steel Products Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


310. Replacement Parts fer Knitting Machines— 
attractive illustrated folder describing t Thomas & 
Skinner line of replacement parts for all types of 
knitting machines. Thomas & Skinner Steel Prod- 
ucts Co.. Indianapolis, Ind. 


311. The Romance of Prairie Gold—attractive tl- 
lustrated book which tells the story of corn and the 
uses of corn products in industry. Corn Products 
Sales Co., New York, ; 


212. Cork—The Modern Roll Covering—attractive 
booklet outlining the uses and advantages of cork 
fer textile roll covering. Armstrong Cork Products 
Co., Industrial Division, Textile Products Section, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


313. Detergent Wall Card—valuable and handy wall 
card listing Ph strengths in both acid and alkali 
solutions. Chemists and dyers will find this chart 
invaluable in their everyday work. Detergent Prod- 
ucts Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


314. Winding Production Chart—this useful pro- 
duction chart can be used for any style of winder. 
Also included are instructions for figuring yarn 
takeup speeds. Universal Winding Co., Providence. 
Rhode Island. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 106 
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CHARLES L. ASHLEY, Box 720, ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


ELIMINATES FOAMING @ @ @ 


* 
“THE 


74: 
a IA Lb u \ SATISFIES" 


Georgia * 





@ @ @ PREVENTS HARD SIZE 


@2OE@OPEe 
DARY RING TRAVELERS 








The Dary Ring Traveler is the result of 40 years’ specially drawn stock by the finest of skilled 
experience and an enormous amount of research craftsmen. They are guaranteed in weight, 
and experiment in high speed traveler manu- temper and style. Write for samples and prices 
facture. Dary Ring Travelers are made from today. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., TAUNTON, MASS. 


B. G. DARY, Treasurer. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, GREENVILLE, 8S. OC. 








us 

, , 
E” DRYERS 
A Philadelphia 
Textile Mill Says: 


‘“‘We formerly oper- 
ated 2 older style ten- 
ters of another make. 
Your NEW ‘“HURRI- 
CANE” Tenter does 
more work than the 2 
older machines com- 
bined, and does it bet- 
ter and cheaper. We 
have discarded the old 
machines, releasing 
needed floor space for 
other purposes.” 


+ 


Tests conducted IN YOUR 
OWN PLANT may prove 
equally valuable savings. 
It will obligate you in no 
way to have our engineer 
call at your convenience 
NEW TENTER DRYER and talk it over. 


NEW Hi-Speed LOOP Dryers 
NEW Hi-Speed VACUUM Extractors 
Cloth CARBONIZING Equipment 


AT LAST / 
BURRLESS CLASP ENVELOPES | 


















































The new Champion Burrless Clasp with 
its smooth, even plating eliminates cut 
fingers and torn fingernails. Automat- 
ically centered and balanced on the 
envelope, this clasp affords greater 
strength and protection to your en- 
closure. 


Champion Burrless Clasp Envelopes 
are manufactured in the South only by 
The Atlanta Envelope Company. And 
they are sold today at no increase in 
price. 





For prompt delivery and reasonable 
prices, order from 


ATLANTA ENVELOPE COMPANY 


505-11 Stewart Avenue, S.W., am THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


Atlanta, Georgia. 3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
DRYERS for ALt Textiles from Raw Stock to Finished Fabrics 












pecetete 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE... "2." 


it. Whitinsville Rings—i6 page illustrated booklet 
describing g manufacture, measurements, types. 
uses. How to determine flange sizes. By Whitins- 
ville Spinning Ring Co. Whitinsville, Mass. 


29. Continuous Card Stripper—A 20 page booklet 
describing in detail continuous card strippers, their 
advantages, the power required to operate, etc. Saco- 
Lowell Shop, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


30. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—32 pages 1U- 
lustrated. Data covering the economical lubrication 
of all textile machines. New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co., 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


88. Sleaziness In Full Fashioned Knaitting—Dlus- 
trated survey with samples of fabric showing causes 
of sleaziness and methods to be employed in elim- 
inating it.—By Textile Machine Works, Reading, Pa. 
(This company also issues parts catalog for Reading 
full fashioned machines with general information on 
subject of full-fashioned knitting.) 


55. interpretation of Analysis for the Layman— 
An eight page booklet explaining what the various 
items used in fatty oil and sulfonated oi] analysis 
mean, emabling the ordinary textile man without 
chemical education to interpret the varioug chemical 
analyses. National Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. J. 


62. Rubber Products for the Textile Industry—A 
40 page booklet giving a wealth of information on 
the proper selection, installation and operation of 
rubber belts, together with charts, showing horse- 
power rating, pulley gizes, V-belt sizes, also informa- 
tion on all types of hose and rubber covered rolls 
used in the textile industry. Manhattan Rubber Mfg 
Division of Raybestos-Manhattan. Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


64. SKF In the Cotton Milie—A twelve-page book- 
let showing the advantages in power consumption, in- 
creased production, savings in lubrication, increased 
yarn breakage etrength to be secured through roller 
bearing spindles. SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. 
and Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


65. Bulletin No. 500. Cooper-Hewiltt Industrial {!- 
lumination—booklet explaining in detail the impor- 
tance of good lighting and the necessity of proper 
uality as well as proper quantity of light. General 

le Vapor Lamp Oo., Hoboken, N. J. 


70. Fafnir Ball Bearings for One Process Pickers— 
outlining the advantages of ball bearings in guaran- 
teeing smooth, accurate motion, particularly on eren- 
ers, as well as uhinterrupted production, ease of 
nage senha ee 7 -* ee units throughout 

-procese pickers. ir aring Comp 
New Britain, Sonn. . _ 


72. The Merrow Butted Seam—a<A 16- et 
Gefining and illustrating the Butted ptt gy ae 
ae —s —_ me of the advantages 

y its use in xtile fabrics. - 
row Mashine Co., Hartford, Conn. a 


77. Bulletin 8S 200—Dlustrating and describi the 
new Reeves Variable Speed Drive for =iantiee” and 
twister frames, explaining its many distinct advan- 
tages and giving charted te of exacting tests. 
Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Indiana. 


88. Dayton Cog Belt Catalogo—A 32 pa bookl 
full of vital information on power triste.” pinta ans 
simply assembled and arranged so that anyone can 
select the proper standard drive for any condition. 
.t_ J —— — for the calculation of drives 

cquired. ayton Rubb 
on Sane ee y er Mfg. Co., Dept. 


109. Some Properties of Starch and D . 
plaining certain fundamental properties 7 oo oe 
its derivatives and their action when heated and 


agitated. Stein, Hall Co. dison 
New York City, N. Y. a as 


~——-—=——— = = ~—-—_“———"—F- een eee aeaee een ee ee | 


110. 3-In-One Oil for Industrial Uses—showing the 
many industrial uses and advantages of this oll. 
A. 8. Boyle Co., 1934 Dana St, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


116. Arcy—Telling in an interesting way the story 
of Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary thick 
boiling pearl starch and its many advantages. Drake 
Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 


117. Anti-Friction Bearings as Applied to Spinning, 
Drawing and Twisting Frames—This etin wes 
with detailed drawings how a simplified design of 
roller bearing applications is made to replace the 
plain babbitt bearings and lists the advantages that 
are gained. It deals primarily with better centinu- 
ous production and in consequence freedom from 
equipment care and repairs. Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Co., P. O. Box 476, Newark, N. J. 


—{20. Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods Catalog— 
40 page catalog giving practical information and 
tables helpful in the selection of the proper belting, 
hose or packing to suit the requirements of the mill. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akren, Ohio. 


{28. Houghton’s Hand Book for the Hosiery Dyer 
—This book contains the result of 69 years of experi- 


terials for the textile industries, together with a 
wealth of other data useful to every hosiery dyer. 
B. F. Houghten & Co., 240 W. Somerset 8t., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


130. Three New Textile Scouring Agents—This 3$3- 
page book gives many valuable formulas for the use 
of Houghton’s Wonder Powder—a new type of col- 
loidal detergent—in fulling, scouring and finishing 
nearly all types of woven and knit goods. Aliso ean- 
tains several pages of valuable reference and conver- 
sion tables. E. F. Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somerset 
set St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


139. Textile Detergents—Theory of the use ef alka. 
its and control of pH—This 32 page beoklet explains 
in simplified manner for the benefit of the layman 
the ehemical processes that take place in using tex- 
tile detergent in the finishing of textile goods. It 
contains many useful tables and data. Detergent 
Products Corp., Peachtree Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


i41. V-Belt Engineering Data Book—Over 50 pages 
of pertinent engineering information including data 
on selecting a V-belt drive design of special V-belt 
drives, mumerous standard tables, charts and belt and 
sheaves list prices. Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
Div. of Raybestos-Manhattan, Ine., Passaic, N. J. 


152. Plant Check-up List—Crane Co., 836 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, 1. 


154. Johnson Bronze Bulletin Ne. 840—showing 
over 600 sizes Johnson general bronze bush- 
ings. Johnson Bronze Co., New tle, Pa. 


155. Link-Beilt Cataleg 1574 on the P. I. V. Gear 
—giving details of this positive variable speed con- 
oe. Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicage, 

inois. 


156. Link-Belt Engineering Data Book No. 125— 
ah ng features and ying emginecering data op 
Link-Belt silent chain drive. lLink-Belt Co., 307 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


157. Grading Rules and Complete Specifications for 
Laying and Finishing Maple Floors—Maple Floor 
Manufacturers’ Association. 1794 McCormick Bldg., 
Chicage, Ml. 


COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send me, without obligation, free booklets described in the 


December 1938 issue of COTTON. 


| (Fill in here numbers you select from both page) 
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163. Roto-Koner—Bulletin describing the new No. 
44 Universal Winder, known as the Roto-Koner fer 
winding knitting yarns, which has many new and 
distinctive features. Universal Winding Company, 
r. . Box 1605, Providence, BR. L 


164, Johnson Rotary Pressure Jointe—Bulletin de 
scribing the rotary pressure joint which requires 
no packing, no lubrication and no adjustment, giving 
installation and maintenance instructions, type, 
sizes, dimensions and prices. The Johnson Corp., 
Three Rivers, Mich. 


166. Precision Winding—An interesting 30-page 
booklet on rayon yarns and winding, designed for 
weaving and finishing mills using silk and rayon. 
Universal Winding Co., P. O. Box 1605, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


168. The Tube-Tex for Tubular Knit Goods—Bul- 
letin describing this modern machine which extracts, 
processes, dries, conditions and folds in ome continu- 
ous operation, lowering costs, saving labor, power, 
space and waste. . W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
York and Cedar Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


170. Gates Textile Accessories—showing the in- 
creased efficiency and economy to be secured through 
the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts, card bands 
and loom binder cushions. The Gates Rubber Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo. 


171. Design of V-Belt Drives—48 page booklet full 
of valuable tables and data showing the type, num- 
ber and design of V-belts that will give the greatest 
efficiency on each particular drive. The Gates Rub- 
ber Company, Denver, Colorado. 


176. Sonoco Products—A 60 page illustrated book- 
let giving descriptions, specifications and charts of 
the many Sonoco products, including bobbins, oones, 
tubes, cork cots, roving cans, spools, rolls, ete. 
Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 


184. Speed Control Handbook T-85—new reference 
book in vwariable speed control, said to be the most 
complete and helpful book on this subiect§ ever 
published. 112 pages and more than 200 LUlustrations 
of interest to every productien executive, purchasing 
agent, superintendent, overseer and master mechanic. 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 


165. Dulux—The White Finish That Stays White— 
New book describing the new ten-point finish for 
factory walls and ceilings, the finish that stays whit- 
er, stays cleaner and stands repeated washings. KE. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Finishes Division, 
Wilmington, Del. 


186. F 7, Feeder Bulletin — Describing the better 
blending that is secured and the important cleaning 
operation that is added by using F-7 feeders 
lace of bale breakers. Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 
t., Boston, Mass. 


187. The Wildman Single-Head Full-Fashloned 
Hosiery Machine—lIAterature on request from the 
Wildman Mfg. Ca, Full Fashioned Division, Norris- 
town, Pa. 


188. Form 374—This form enables you to gather 
your own cost data on your sewing machines and 
determine whether new Union Special Machines 
show big savings. Furnished.free by Union 8 al 
Machine Co., 400 No. Franklin St., Chicago, 0 


191. The Bahnson Humidifier—bulletin describing 
Bahnson Humiduct system which combines humidi- 
fying, heating, ventilating and air conditioning all 
in one unit, will be sent free on request. The 

C 


7 


Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem. N. , 


List Items 
You Want and 
Tear Out and 
Mail Coupon 

Now! 





Please be sure to fill in your Firm's 
Name and your Position on the 
Coupon. This service cannot be ex- 
tended to you unless this information 


is furnished. 
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PROVIDENT LEADS 


IN TOTAL ACCIDENT AND HEALTH PRODUCTION 
FOR EACH OF THE EIGHT STATES SHOWN 








INAL Accident and Health production fig- Provident led all companies in each of the eight 
ures compiled by an authoritative independ- States illustrated. (This compilation omitted com- 
ent source at the close of 1937 reveal that the panies writing chiefly weekly industrial business.) 


The Provident ranked ninth in total nation-wide pro- 
duction, among the 160 companies writing Acci- 





Ae dent and Health business. 
US 
ee : . Over 250,000 U. S. Workers, employed in some 
~ are 1,200 plants, and their dependents, are now Provi- 
| oe NS wea : ' ' 
Se Cs dent Protected. 
oo" RES ot | | | 
Rs ali GSO out Such leadership has been achieved during more 
LK Ae RSS gp than a half century as a result of establishing satis- 
Se \ Note * IY 4 factory group welfare relationships between Em- 
‘ \ “Keen 6 ployers and Employees. 
~~ AOS \ a 
%e ‘ CR Qa * . * 
} y Let us make a survey of your protection needs, so 
ff ee =>, ve | O p e A to mM eet the mM. 


PROVIDENT GROUP WELFARE PLANS 


devised to meet the exact needs of your plant—but without cost to 


ers—can help solve emergency problems your employees tace, by reason of 


Aes ~ 4 
EMproy 


® Death in family ® Hospitalization or operation when 
necessary 

© Loss of time due to accident or ® Aiding dependents upon death ot 
sickness employee 








PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 





SPECIALISTS IN GROUP WELFARE PROTECTION PLANS FOR OVER A HALF CENTURY 
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ACCENT ON ACCURACY 


It takes precision machines to produce small parts 
such as the needles, sinkers and jacks shown in these 
photos. And it takes long experience, keenly critical 
eyes and highly accurate measuring instruments to 
eliminate all but the finest. That is why Scott & 
Williams’ inspectors are carefully selected for their 
hawk-like ability to detect the slightest imperfections; 
why Scott & Williams’ inspection instruments are the 
finest available for these purposes. 


Photo No. | shows the comparator, which measures 
any kind of small part to .0001 of lineal dimension to 
| minute of angular dimension. No. 2 shows expert 
with jeweler's eyeglass, blueprints at elbow, inspecting 
jacks. In No. 3 parts are being inspected for accuracy 


in fitting the slots in which they will be placed in the machine. In 
No. 4 a part is being given a micrometer test. All of these tests 
are routine at Scott & Williams and represent an inspection system 
that is unsurpassed for thoroughness. It is one of the reasons why 
Scott & Williams machines are recognized throughout the world as 


standards of efficiency. 


Come with us next month into the factory and see how these pre- 
cision methods are carried out in Scott & Williams’ manufacture. 


Established 1865 







Incorporated 


“THIS 





SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK, 


IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE” 
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The Maintenance and Fixing of 


Full.Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


Helpful Kinks in Fixing and Summary of 
Adjustments 


N THIS, the closing article on full-fashioned ma- 

chine maintenance, certain helpful kinks to guide 

the new fixer will be outlined. In the preceding 
articles only a very general discussion of adjustments 
was possible in order to cover most of the machine, 
so from time to time individual parts will be discussed 
at length to give a more definite and concrete picture 
cf these various adjustments. 

In an early issue of this series it was stated that 
careful and accurate diagnosis of difficulties arising on 
the machine was of paramount importance and it 
might be truthfully said that once the difficulty is lo- 
cated, half the battle is over. Due to the numerous 
adjustments necessary for the functioning of the ma- 
chine, the wrong adjustment is easily made, often with 
seemingly satisfactory results which, nevertheless, re- 
sult in poor performance in the long run. 

Let us take an example which is quite common es- 
pecially today when most of the fabric knitted is of 
the sheerer threads, namely two and three thread. 
Cutting holes in the fabric can be traced to any num- 
ber of causes, but excessive knocking-over, as this ail- 
ment is termed, often takes the blame. Perhaps a 
rough knocking-over bit is really at fault but let us 
assume that we raise the needles or lower the knock- 
ing-over bits in that particular section. The hole dis- 
appears and evidently our troubles are over. The 
fact is that easing the tension during the knock-over 
motion tends to prevent the rough knocking-over bit 
from cutting a hole but we pay for this mistake in 
the quality of fabric produced as too light a knock- 
over motion will not clear the stitches as well, espe- 
cially it the silk becomes a little hard or is knitting 
dryer than usual. Also, in the particular section 
where such an adjustment is made, the stitches will 
not clear perfectly when starting the heavier portions 
of the fabric such as the high splicing. The first sev- 
eral courses knitted of the splicing are usually very 
dry and unless sufficient knock-over is used back-knit- 
ting or improper shedding of the stitches results. 

No attempt should be made to change any adjust- 
ment without the use of a gauge of some kind. The 
importance of keeping needle bars and knocking-over 


By Arthur J. Cobert 


HIS is the twelfth and final installment* of the 
as on full-fashioned machine maintenance, 
prepared especially for ''Cotton'’ by Mr. Cobert. 
He has discussed all motions of the full-fashioned 
machine and has given helpful pointers on the care 
and operation of each. Though this series is ended, 
Mr. Cobert's services in answering practical prob- 
lems concerning the full-fashioned machine are 
available without charge if cleared through the 
editors of "Cotton." Other articles by Mr. Cobert 
will appear in the Knitting Section of this paper 
from time to time.—The Editors. 

bars level at all times cannot be sufficiently stressed, 
so that when changes in style or threads are made, 
no trouble will be experienced that cannot be met by 
making a uniform adjustment over the entire ma- 
chine. It is true that many machines 
changes in regards to the amount of knock-over mo- 
tion when going from one thread to another but this 
Should be very simply and quickly done. Do not change 
the height of the needles unless they are not stand- 
ard to start with when increasing or decreasing the 
knock-over motion. When changing to heavier yarns 
it is better to increase the height of the 
bars on the high point only, that is, so their 
will not be affected during the narrowing or picot mo- 
tion. If this cannot be done easily then raise the one 
bit of the needle bar cams which give added knock- 
over at the deepest point of the needles. Such an 
adjustment will produce the desired result without 
sacrificing any other position of the which 
should be kept at standard. 


Cutting of Fabric 


need certain 


i —- 
knock-ovel 


height 


needles 


of causes resulting in cutting of the 
numerous to mention, but the most 


The number 
fabric are too 


*The first installment appeared on page 103 of the July 1937 
issue, the second on page 117 of the August issue, the third on 
page 119 of the September issue, the fourth on page 113 of the 
November issue, the fifth on page 131 of the December issue, the 
sixth on page 111 of the January 1938 issue, the seventh on page 
109 of the March issue, the eighth on page 137 of the April issue, 
the ninth on page 110 of the June issue, the tenth on page 101 
of the July issue, and the eleventh on page 105 of the September 
issue, 
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ccmmon difficulties will be explained. Holes that ap- 
pear at or near the selvage, not necessarily in the 
narrowing, can be caused by too great a knock-over. 
The needles are carried too far down between the 
knocking-over bits, stretching the stitches beyond the 
breaking point. These holes generally appear at the 
starting of the main leg or lighter portions of the 
fabric, close to the selvage. Here the yarn is usually 
very dry and does not have as much elasticity as the 
later courses. Nevertheless, these holes are often 
caused by rough knock-over bits and can be remedied 
easily by changing them. Many knocking-over bars 
are slightly higher at the ends of the sinker head and 
can cause this difficulty. It might be stated here that 
in knitting sheer yarns, one knocking-over position is 
sometimes not sufficient for the entire stocking. It 
is better to adjust the machine to knit the light por- 
tion, such as the main leg or instep on the footer, 
using a medium knocking-over cam motion and then 
changing to a high cam motion in the splicing or toe. 
This makes the machine far more versatile and the 
results obtained are well worth the extra operation 
to the knitter. 

Holes that are cut in the fabric more in the cen- 
ter of the section are usually caused by too great a 
pressure at the dividing point. No changes should be 
attempted here unless all the relative parts are gauged 
to locate the source of trouble. This may be caused 
by only one needle bar that has been adjusted in too 
far toward the presser edge in order to knit the fab- 
ric a little looser. Again it may be something far 
more serious, such as the catch bar cams being timed 
teo late or the entire catch bar adjusted too far for- 
ward. Too much pressure of the needles directly on 
the presser rollers is another cause, or the presser 
cams set early. Any of these can cause undue pres- 
sure at the dividing point, resulting in holes or often 
likely, jumping of the catch bar. Again it may be 
mentioned that, at this point, rough needles or sink- 
ers can often be the underlying cause. These simpler 
things should alwavs be tried first. 


Catch Bar Trouble 


This brings us to a particular phase of knitting 
machine maintenance which often gives some fixers a 
great deal of trouble and at the same time should not 
present much of a problem. Catch bar difficulties can 
be kept at a minimum if certain rules are followed 
religiously. It should be remembered that a catch bar 
coming forward too far will miss almost as easily as 
one not coming far enough. When moving too far 
forward the catch bar is not permitted to drop down 
at the proper time due to the extreme pressure be- 
tween itself and the verge plates. This results in 
broken sinkers and jumping of the catch bar. 

When in the extreme forward position, there 
should be a small amount of tolerance in the sinkers 
between the verge plates and the catch bar which can 
be felt with the pliers. This amount should average 
between two and four thousandths of an inch, depend- 
ing on the setting of the verge plates. The plates 
should be kept in line wherever possible and if one 
does have to be moved slightly off gauge be sure to 
check the forward position of the catch’ bar in that 





Showing needle bar cam, arm, and roller with small cam 
gauge in position for measuring comparative distance between 
roller and cam scribe line. One cam is set with the master cam 
gauge; the rest with this small template for high precision. 


particular section. Do not permit the sinkers to jam 
or to be too free at this point. Missing of the catch 
bar is usually caused by one or several of the follow- 
ing items: 

Catch bar mis-aligned; too far forward or too far 
back. Verge plates out of line. Catch bar too high 
in normal running position. Too great dividing pres- 
sure of needles. Catch bar bearings tight or sinkers 
tight from silk residue in the heads. Front catch 
bar cams not synchronized with back catch bar cams, 
causing catch bar to drop late or early. 

The greatest possible precaution should be taken 
when straightening uneven sections. Before any ad- 
justment is made on a head knitting uneven, every 
angle of the job should be analyzed. The verge plate 
setting should be checked first and then the tolerance 
of the sinkers between slur cam and verge plate should 
be checked on both sides of the head. If there is no 
room for adjustment in the jack-head check the align- 
ment of the needle bar next. It should be remembered 
that the amount of tolerance in the sinkers is of ut- 
most importance and should be kept at a minimum 
whenever possible. When the tolerance is increased 
beyond the maximum allowance, the section cannot 
be depended upon to knit uniformly at all times. It 
may first be tight on one side and then change for no 
apparent reason. Also vertical streaks will appear and 
waviness in the fabric, especially during the rocker 
motion. There will be a tendency of cutting as one 
course may knit tight and the next loose. The fixer 
that keeps his slur cams adjusted closely will be well 
repaid for his efforts. 

The question of narrowing menders and picot 


~menders brings up a subject that we would do wel) 
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to discuss at some length. The knitter must be in- 
structed thoroughly as to the proper procedure to take 
and it is mainly up to him to keep the quantity of 
mender dozens at a minimum. 


Narrowing and Picot Menders 

The first bit of advice that can be given to a knit- 
ter is never to allow a narrowing mender to appear 
without doing something for it on the following set. 
Too often a knitter will watch for a mender to appear 
and if it does not do so for one or two sets will take 
for granted that the trouble is cured. This is not at 
all the case. That same hole will re-appear at some 
time or other, perhaps not for days. But it will re- 
turn, often at a time least expected and more than 
likely on a set with several more holes of the same 
nature. These narrowing menders will accumulate as 
time progresses until a point is reached where the 
entire machine seems to have gone completely down. 

The proper course to take regarding a narrowing 
mender is to count the narrowing in which it ap- 
peared and stop the machine on that particular nar- 
rowing. First check the finger for alignment, both 
with the needles and the sinkers and closely examine 
the needles and points in the area where the hole ap- 
peared. Oftentimes merely spacing of the needles and 
points is sufficient to overcome the difficulty. Space 
the points with the sinkers and the needles to the 
points. Naturally, the sinker head must be in the cen- 
ter before this can be done. Count the number of 
stitches over from the fashion mark to decide which 
needle is at fault. If it is a plain drop-stitch it is 
caused on the delivery and not on the take-off. The 
number of stitches counted over from the fashion 
mark will give the correct needle on this type of hole. 
[It the hole is in the form of a lock stitch it is caused 
on the take-off and not the delivery. In this case the 
point failed to remove the loop from the needle. In 
counting the needles for such a hole two more needles 
must be counted toward the selvage in order to locate 
the proper needle at fault. It is a good policy to re- 
move the needles most likely causing the trouble as 
trying to straighten them in the machine does not 
prove to be dependable at all times. It is hard to tell 
whether the body of the needles is perfectly straight 
and certainly more difficult to align the beards, both 
for center and height while in the machine. One point 
should be remembered in the case of picot menders. A 
picot drop stitch, the same as a narrowing drop 
stitch, is always the failure of the point returning 
the stitch to the needle and never occurs on the take- 
off. If a stitch is not removed from the needle it can- 
not be dropped. It must necessarily create a blank or 
skip stitch. This is generally caused by improper fit- 
ting of the point to the needle or vice versa or if the 
hook on the point is too straight. In this event the 
loop cannot be slipped from the needle to the point 
with ease. The hook of the point has nothing to do 
with the delivery of the loop and no drop stitch is 
ever caused by this factor. 

The causes of drop stitches in the picot are quite 
numerous. Crooked needle beards or improper spac- 
ing of the points and needles are only a few of the 
causes. Rough or sticky points which carry the loops 
too deep between the knock-over bits not permitting 


the needles to get under the loops, but rather in front 
of them, preventing any possibility of delivering the 
loops back to the needles. Picot bars that are not 
used more than once or twice during a set are apt to 
become gummy or rough, especially if very soft silk 
is used where a certain amount of degumming takes 
on the points. It is often necessary to polish the 
points occasionally to remove this residue. This is 
one reason why a good grade of needle oil is recom- 
mended, one that will not only prevent rust but one 
that also contains some sort of a polishing agent so 
that the action of the points and needles will remove 
any trace of residue. 

This residue is often the source of a great deal of 
annoyance to the fixer, not only on the picot bars, but 
When caked on the 
sinker and divider noses it can cause all sorts of 
trouble in the form of vertical streaks for one, as the 
loops will adhere to the tips of the sinkers rather than 
shed off as they should. Sometimes this condition is 
only noticeable when the machine is turned slowly, 
often cutting the fabric in a great many places at the 
same time. 


in numerous other instances. 


tesidue on the needles themselves creates a diffi- 
culty not easily located. During the knitting of the 
heel portion the needles will become so sticky as to 
prevent them from rising properly, this sometimes 
causing them to enter the carrier tubes and breaking 
both needles and tubes. Clean sinkers, needles and 
points are an essential to good knitting. 

Properly lubricated frictions will lessen the strain 
on the coulier motion and lengthen the life of the pins, 
bearings and draw gears. This all important item is 
often overlooked and makes the fixer’s job all the 
harder. It is much easier to check these things per!- 
odically than wait for serious trouble to develop, for 
then his time will be taken up entirely by repairs, leav- 
ing no time whatsoever for routine work. 

The fixer that equips himself with good tools, the 
proper gauges for the machines that he has in his care 
and several good adjustable gauges is indeed making 
a step in the right direction. 

He must remember to keep the machines as unl- 
form as possible, not making haphazard adjustments 
here and there, disregarding all rules of fixing. His 
needle pliers must play an important part of his job 
and before tackling some seemingly mysterious ail- 
ment of the machine, study the situation at hand thor- 
oughly before making any radical changes. If the 
condition arose quite suddenly it is good reason to be- 
lieve the trouble is quite simple rather than deep- 
seated. Major machine adjustments do not change by 
themselves and if a machine has been running well 
over a long period of time the new difficulty is gen- 
erally caused by the introduction of some recent 
change, either by the knitter himself or in the yarn. 

The most mysterious difficulties generally turn out 
to be so obvious as to be overlooked at first. The real 
fixer is the one that knows when to leave well enough 
alone, not inviting trouble by creating in his own mind 
a series of ailments that do not exist. It has been 
proven that mills, operating the most efficient ma- 
chinery, have had very little fixing and adjusting but 
a large amount of systematic maintenance. 
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Operating and Fixing of 
S & W Model ES Machines 


(Article 3) 
By Emmett Starr 


Drum Levers 


3} ~ 


HE FIRST DRUM LEVER (200355) on the right side 
of the page, but located on the left side of the 
machine on the stitch regulating shaft, con- 

trols the top selector finger controlling lever (200457) 
Plates 13 and 15, and the bottom selector finger con- 
trolling lever (200082) Plates 13 and 15. These se- 
lector finger controlling levers are connected with 
the drum lever by lever links. The rear end of the 
top selector finger lever link (800190) Plate 15 is 
inserted through the opening rod stud (11349) Plate 
15. This rod stud is located on the upper end of the 
drum lever. The rocker plate pivot pin collar (6888) 
Plate 15 is placed over the rear end of lever link, 
against the rod stud and is used for adjusting the 
top selector finger controlling lever. The front end 
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Plate 13—Model ES catalog 
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HIS is the third article* in a series concerning 

the care, operation, and fix'ng of the Model ES 
machine. The series is written with the assumption 
that the reader has before him a copy of the S&W 
catalog of parts pertain’ng to this machine so that 
he can follow each Plate as mentioned in the ar- 
ticle. Save your copies of the magazine so that you 
will have the series complete; copies of the two 
previous installments are available upon request. 
Should you wish any particular phase of fixing dis- 
cussed, the author will be glad to do so upon re- 
quest through the editors. . . . . . «|. . 


of the lever link is bent at a right angle and inserted 
in the opening of the top selector finger controlling 
lever and held in place by cotter pin (15853). This 
top selector finger controlling lever controls the plain 
sole selector finger (200356) Plate 14. The bottom 
selector finger lever link (300311) Plate 15 is con- 
nected to the drum lever and the bottom selector fin- 
ger controlling lever just as the top selector finger 
lever link is connected, only that the rear end of the 
lever link is inserted through the opening of the 
lower rod stud which is located on the drum lever 
below the upper rod stud. The bottom selector fin- 
ger controlling lever controls the two bottom selector 
fingers (14259) and (14260) Plate 14. 

Just in front of the rod studs on each of the se- 
lector finger lever links are rocker plate pivot pin 
collars fastened to lever links by filister head ma- 
chine screws (15241) to which selector finger con- 
trolling lever link springs (11002) Plate 15 are looped 
on and the other end of springs are looped onto the 
spring hook (2478) Plate 15, which is located on the 
rear of the left spacing bracket. As the rocker plate 
pivot pin collars are adjustable on the lever links, 
the tension on the selector finger controlling lever 
link springs is easy to adjust. 

The drum lever spring (10441) Plate 15 is fast- 
ened to drum lever and onto spring hook (2478) 
Plate 8 located on separating cam actuating lever 
(4263) Plate 8. This drum lever (200355) and all its 
parts that it controls are operated by the first race 
of drum cams on the pattern drum. There are two 
heights of cams, 7/16-inch and %-inch. When the 
drum lever rests on the 7/16-inch cam or the high 
cam, it holds both the upper or plain sole selector 
finger and the two bottom selector fingers out of 
action. When the drum lever is resting on the 4- 
inch cam or low cam, it releases the bottom selector 
finger controlling lever so that the two bottom se- 
lector fingers can go into action. When the drum 





‘The first article appeared on page 108 of the August number 
and laid the groundwork for subsequent articles. The second article 
was on page 123 of the November issue and covered the upper guide 
plate, the gap closer shaft, stitch cam operating levers, stitch regu- 
lating lever shaft, pattern drum, and pattern drum friction. 
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lever is not on any cams, it then releases the top se- 
lector finger controlling lever which allows the plain 
sole selector finger to go into action. 


When the selector finger controlling levers are 
released, be certain that they do not interfere with 
the selector fingers in any way, but that the selector 
fingers are free to function properly. When the 
drum lever is on the high drum cam, it should not 
pull the selector fingers too far back. If the drum 
lever can be moved back a little farther when it is 
resting on the 7/16-inch cam or high cam, then there 
is no unnecessary strain on the various parts. 


The upper end of the drum lever sits in left side 
slot of the drum lever guide plate (14062) Plate 15, 
which is located on the top of the lower bed plate, 
held in place by two square head collar screws 
(15521). 

Drum lever (14057) Plate 11 located on the stitch 
regulation shaft is the second one from the left. 
The upper end of this drum lever sits in the center 
slot of the drum lever guide plate (14062) Plate 15. 


This drum lever controls the selector finger con- 
trolling lever (3849) Plate 13, which is connected to 
the drum lever by long link (11341) Plate 15 and 
short link (11342) Plate 15. The long and short link 
are held together by the selector finger controlling 
link coupling (10963) Plate 15 and locked in place by 
nut (15026) Plate 15. The feature of this controll- 
ing link coupling is so that it can be shortened or 
lengthened the distance between the drum lever and 
selector finger controlling lever if necessary. The 
controlling lug (100116) Plate 15, which is located 
on the long link, controls the left-hand outer selector 
lever (10018) Plate 13. The long link is fastened to 
the selector finger controlling lever and the short 
link to the drum lever. The ends of the link are 
held in their respective places by cotter pins. 


This drum lever is operated by the second race of 
cams on the pattern drum. This race of cams has 
only one height, being 7/16-inch high. When drum 
lever is not resting on any cam, it releases the selec- 
tor finger controlling lever and allows the selector 
fingers controlled by the selector finger controlling 
lever to go into action. When drum lever is on the 
high cam, it takes the selector fingers out of action. 

The adjustment of this drum lever and the selec- 
tor finger controlling lever is made by the controll- 
ing link coupling. When drum lever is on the high 


cam and it cannot be pushed back any farther, then 
it will be necessary to lengthen the controlling link. 
In order to do this, release the end of link that ‘s 
fastened in the drum lever, turn link out for one or 
more turns, or aS much as is needed. When drum 
lever does not pull the selector fingers back far 
enough then it will be necessary to shorten the con- 
trolling link by turning the link inward. 


Drum lever (14058) located on the stitch regulat- 
ing shaft is the third one from the left. The upper 
end of the drum lever sits in the right-hand slot of 
the drum lever guide plate (14062) Plate 15. This 
drum lever controls the selector finger controlling 
lever (100265) Plate 13, which is connected to the 
drum lever by long link (300097) Plate 15 and short 
link (300020) Plate 15. The long and short link are 
coupled together with selector finger controlling link 
coupling (10963) Plate 15 and locked in place by nut 
(15026) Plate 15. The long link is fastened to the 
selector finger controlling lever and the short link 
to the drum lever by cotter pins. 


This drum lever is operated from the third race 
of cams on the pattern drum. This race has only 
one height of cams, that being 7/16-inch cam. The 
adjustment of this drum lever is the same as that of 
drum lever (14057). Once the adjustments of these 
drum levers (200355), (14057), and (14508) are set, 
the fixer will have no trouble with them as they sel- 
dom get out of adjustment. 

—_______—_-@@---- -- a 


Heel and Toe Trouble 


EpIToR COTTON: 

We have Scott & Williams 3%-inch 300-need’e machines 
on which we make a 4-thread knee-length style. The heels 
and toes are made of two ends of 100s/2 mercerized yarn. 
We are having trouble with the heels and toes sticking up 
between the sinkers and dial. Everything has been done 
to correct this trouble but we still have it—some days worse 
than others, according to the atmospheric conditions. A 
short welt is knitted on this style and we have found that 
by raising the dial the trouble is overcome to a certain 
extent, but then we cannot raise the dial so much or we 
will have other trouble with the make-up and transfer. 
We have also found that keeping the heels and toes on the 
tight side is helpful, but not a certain cure. Besides, when 
the toes stick up in the machine and it starts to knit an- 
other stocking, the dial jacks push the toe into the needles 
and many are broken. Our machines are equipped with 
steel inside sinker rings and we use the regular S & W 
3759 and 3760 sinker. The make-up courses are made of 
4- and 6thread silk and the short welt is %-inch long, 
being made of 6-thread silk. 

We know the weight of the stocking has something to 
do with this trouble because we have run a 7-thread full- 
length style on these same machines and did not have 
nearly so much trouble except on damp days. We shall 
appreciate any information your readers may give us in 
preventing this difficulty that we are having. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6802. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in answer to the foregoing question which 
appeared on page 120 of the June issue of COTTON by 
“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6802”, who is having trouble with 
the heels and toes sticking up between the sinkers 
and dial. I might say at the start that I have had a 
great deal of this trouble myself. 

In the first place, I think “‘CONTRIBUTOR No. 6802” 
is using yarn that is entirely too heavy for the type 
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of stocking he is making—that is, two ends of 100s/2 
mercerized yarn in the heel and toe of a 4-thread silk 
knee length stocking. I suggest that he try one end of 
65s/2 or 70s/2 mercerized gassed yarn, which would 
mean that the fabric in the heel and toe will have to 
be tightened. This will mean the cylinder will be low- 
er, thereby giving more room between the sinkers and 
dial for the fabric to feed down. 

Another thing that I think caused me some trouble 
was a new type of gear ring tubes that had a !,-inch 
brass rod bent and soldered in them instead of the old 
type small piece of tin to make the work feed down. 
We changed back to the old type of gear ring tubes 
and began using a lighter, softer heel and toe yarn, 
and since doing so we have had very little trouble 
with the heel and toe sticking up between the sinkers 
and dial. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6808 
a 
EDITOR COTTON: 

“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6802” is having trouble with the 
heels and toes sticking up between the sinkers and 
dial. We have had trouble of this kind and we find 
that by putting a metal cone on the bottom of the 
dial it will keep the hose pushed down and the toes 
cannot get between the cylinder and dial. If this metal 
cone interferes with the double sole or with the mak- 
ing of other parts of the hose, I suggest that he let the 
machine make about 12 courses, after it cuts the stock- 
ing out, and before starting on the next make-up. This 
will give the stocking more time to work down through 
the can. 

In making these 12 courses, it will be necessary to 
add one plain chain link at this point. It will also 
help remedy the trouble if the welt presser stays in 
while the machine is making the 12 courses. 

If “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6802” had given more de- 
tailed information on the action of his machines, pos- 
sibly I could have been of further help to him. How- 
ever, if his trouble is not remedied after trying these 
suggestions, let him come back at us again. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6809 
as 
EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in reply to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6802” who is 
having trouble feeding a 4-thread knee-length stocking 
on his S & W 3%-inch 300 needle Model K machines, 
and the heels and toes are sticking up between the 
sinkers and dial. 

My first conviction is that his sinkers are improp- 
erly set; that is, the bumper screw is not set to enter 
the sinkers at the proper time to coordinate its action 
with that of the stitch cam. The sinkers must come 
into action before the stitch is complete in order to 
balance the size of the wales around the needle as well 
as between them. 

It is necessary to use full size stitch cams and full 
length sinker end cams. Also, a snug spring band is 
important. With these parts in use, there is a ten- 
dency to roll the fabric down the tube of the machine. 

If this does not stop the trouble, then I suggest a 
Systemmatic check by comparison with machines that 
do not give this trouble, as I am sure all the machines 
are not affected. If this man is getting his trouble 


entirely from the heel and toe yarn, then I believe the 
welt presser is the cause. Usually too much considera- 
tion is given the presser as it concerns the double sole 
because the loose yarn must be kept under the dial 
the point end, which also sets in deeper as the machine 
leaves the heel in order to clear the fabric out of the 
way. It also may be used after the toe in the sam: 
manner, allowing it to drop back into the make-up po- 
sition as the machine enters tae make-up.: 

The tin tube inside the cylinder should be set as 
high as possible and the ear-like flanges should be as 
long as the factory makes them, pointed to the center 
of the circle in order to produce a down draft on th: 
work as it is turned around in the machine. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6827 
ouunntied -- me - 


Drive on Snags 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Our records in the finishing department showed us 
that seconds caused by snags were costing us a lot of 
money, and were spoiling hosiery that was otherwise 
perfect. We then began a drive to correct this diffi- 
culty in our mill. 

The superintendent called all supervisors, assist- 
ants, instructors, handlers, machine fixers, and repre- 
sentatives of the maintenance department into a con- 
ference and advised them just what snags were cost- 
ing the company every year. He suggested that each 
man take care of his own department and look for any- 
thing that would cause a snag—then eliminate it. 

We started at the knitting machines, looking over 
the pans and cylinder tubes. All rough or sharp places 
were shown to the fixers in charge, who smoothed the 
vlaces. The work racks were inspected and rough 
spots were sandpapered and re-painted when neces- 
sary. 

The work baskets and cars were inspected and cor- 
rected for any places that might cause a snag. At 
the seaming and looping department we found that 
all the tables had a number of rough sharp places, so 
on the week-end we had the maintenance crew go over 
them completely with files and emery cloth to smooth 
them. We noticed that the tables had a number of 
squarehead bolts and screws which were rough and 
sharp. These were replaced with roundhead screws 
and bolts, and in some cases Allen setscrews were 
used. 

One of our best remedies for rough places was or- 
dinary adhesive tape. It did not cost much and we 
found it a very quick and satisfactory way to cover a 
rough spot that might cause a snag. 

In the gray stock room all bins were checked and 
repaired. Inspection boards and tables were gone over 
and smoothed. Some of the tables we re-covered with 
linoleum and some with canvas. 

After this work was done our percentage of snags 
dropped considerably but we were still having them 
in our finer gauge hosiery of 2-, 3-, and 4-thread. Ws 
tried several methods of eliminating these snags but 
we believe the one that proved most helpful was plac- 
ing the hosiery in small bags. The bags were made 
of a cheap material that was found to be strong and 
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durable, and they were large enough to hold five dozen 
hose. 

After a legger or seamless knitter had knitted five 
they were put in one of these bags and 
remained there during the rest of the process of 
manufacturing—that is, they had to be taken out to 
be inspected, looped, seamed, etc., but they were kept 
in the bags until they were ready for the dyeing. 


cozen hose, 


All our hosiery is placed in mesh bags to be dyed 
and our dyeing and boarding machines are inspected 
regularly for rough places. 

We are getting good results from our drive to elim- 
inate snags, and this is always kept before the eyes 
of the supervisors by reports from the inspection and 
finishine departments. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 6873 
— OO a ee 


Some Clear Comments on 


Balancing Crepe Yarn 


EDITOR COTTON: 


It seems that crepe hosiery yarns are with us to 
stay. With this thought in mind I would like to stim- 
ulate some interest among the mills and throwsters 
and have an exchange of ideas on the subject of both 
throwing crepe yarn and the running of it on the 
machines. To this end I am submitting a few of the 
combinations that have proved successful, and I hope 
others will do the same. 


All knitters know that the crepe yarn, which is 
highly twisted, must be balanced and properly com- 
pensated. With certain variations, the twist in the 
crepe yarn should exceed the twist in the individual 
component yarns, but the twist in the crepe yarn 
should be less, as a rule, than the sum of the indi- 
vidual yarns. There are no set rules and this state- 
ment may be questioned. It all depends upon what 
the mill wishes, and the conditions in throwing. 


For instance, see Fig. 1, there are 26 turns of 
right or “Z” twist, 26 turns of “Z” twist, and a yarn 
with no twist in it, forming a crepe yarn of 40 or 
45 left or “S” turns. The combined twist is 40 or 
45 turns. When yarn is balanced thus it runs much 
better in the knitting machines. 


Fig. 2 shows four ends, three of 45 “Z”’ twist and 
one of no turns, forming a crepe yarn with 42 turns 
of “S” twist. Here the crepe yarn has a lower twist 
than the individual yarns, whereas in Fig. 3 and Fig. 
4 the crepe yarn has a higher twist than the individ- 
ual yarns. Fig. 5 shows a successfully run crepe 
yarn with the crepe yarn being twisted higher than 
the component yarns and higher than the sum of the 
component yarns also. However, in this case it takes 
a 60 turn “S” twist to hold the 50 turns of “Z’ twist. 


Running crepe yarn is quite the bane of the 
throwsters’ existence. Every mill man has his own 
idea about the combination that should be run in 
his plant, and those combinations that are run most 
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successfully in some plants are often rejected in 
others. 

One of the main points entering into the number 
of turns that may be placed in crepe yarn is the 
manner in which the silk is soaked. Throwsters use 
different soaking ingredients so the silk is not al- 
ways in a condition to be twisted identically to that 
in some other plant. They change formulas and use 
different temperatures in the steam boxes. 

There are no set and fast rules for the throwster 
to go by, but much can be learned by experience and 
by experimentation. 

As previously stated, this is offered to stimulate 
interest in the subject. Let’s hear from some others. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 6707 























BECAUSE TORRINGTON 
RENEEDLING IS THOROUGH 


Reneedling at Torrington’s Philadelphia branch and Canadian plant is done 








by the same scientifically thorough methods that distinguish the manufacture 
of Torrington machine-made needles, sinkers, dividers and split dividers. 


Here a veteran foreman tells why he has Torrington do his reneedling. 





THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, 1640 FAIRMOUNT AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, UPPER BEDFORD, QUEBEC, CANADA 


That's fine. Where do you send them? 


| send them to Torrington’s Renee- 


dling Branch at Philadelphia. 



























































Do they do a good job there? 
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use. Meanwhile. other vast 


potential markets are visualized with 


CNINCE the beginning, the knitting industry has concen- _ the possibility of knitted shirts for business and dress wear, 
\K trated its efforts almost exclusively on the production of knitted lingerie, and in the building field — knitted accous- 
sweaters, underwear, bathing suits, hosiery and gloves. In tical textiles for radio studios, theatres, hospitals and oflices. 
recent years, however, leading miils have been breaking the Torrington presents here a few recent examples of this 
shackles of custom with the introduction of knitted dresses progress —a tough mesh fabric for beach sandals, a color- 
and suits for women, knitted topcoatings and overcoatings ful material for sportswear, bags and pocketbooks, a lace 
and a host of new articles for sportswear. Now the trend goes curtain fabric and a knitted upholstery material — all knitted 
forward swiftly with the production : with Torrington Latch Needles. Each 


: ao. . THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, TORRINGTON, CONN., U. S. A. , : 
of knitted fabrics for a cvreat variety | | new development of this type stim- 


of household and industrial uses— ee . 200 fiiy Aeenen. Mow You. NM. % ulates added consumer interest and 
curtains, blankets, draperies, rugs, up- The 1 wee : ae nee » ili te te opens new doors to profits for the 
137 We ston St. W., Toronto 2, Ont 


holstery, bedspreads, tablecloths, and knitting industry. 
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Preventing Drop-Stitches 
on Full-Fashioned Hose 


EDITOR COTTON: 


This is in answer to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6690” 
whose question appeared on page 124 of the August 
1937 issue of COTTON. He says, “We are knitting, on 
our 42-gauge full-fashioned machines, an all-silk heel. 
Between the heel we knit a separate section of mer- 
cerized yarn for topping waste. While knitting this 
center section of mercerized yarn, we have consider- 
able trouble with the end needle on either side losing 
its stitch, which then runs down. We also find the 
end needles of most heads do not have a stitch on 
while knitting the welts, but as soon as the first nar- 
rowing is made, this trouble stops.” 

Discussing the use of cotton raveling courses. If 
a check were made of the actual cost of using cotton 
raveling courses as compared with continuing knit- 
ting the main end and using the same yarn for the 
topper raveling courses, one would soon give up the 
idea of using cotton raveling courses. First it is 
necessary to check the actual difference in cost of 
material used in either method. Then one must check 
the loss of time of the knitting machine, resulting in 
lost production in time taken to stop the machine to 
insert cotton raveling courses. There is a loss of pro- 
duction through press-offs resulting in this change. 
Sometimes even a whole set is lost when an error is 
made during the change. So, we see that the actual 
cost of material is not the only factor to consider. 

When using cotton raveling courses one must over- 
lap or lockstitch for at least two courses. This is done 
by letting the silk splicing lap over the cotton ravel- 
ing courses at the joint for two needles for at least 
two courses. This may be accomplished by using 
reinforced selvage attachment and letting this attach- 
ment step silk splicing in an extra step, holding it 
while the cotton raveling yarn knits for two courses 
and then letting the reinforced selvage attachment 
rack the splicing carrier out again. This is done 
where the shadow clock attachment is on the selvage 
attachment and all heel carriers stop against the rein- 
forced selvage attachment. 

The same thing may be done by letting the rein- 
forced selvage attachment take the silk splicing yarn 
in as far as necessary, and after running at least two 
courses of cotton raveling yarn, overlapping the silk 
splicing two needles. Put down the stationary carrier 
stop which is generally located in the center of the 
machine for inside selvage in the heel. The split 
sole attachment can be used for this purpose also. 


The main idea is to overlap or lock the cotton yarn 
with silk splicing on two needles for at least two 
courses. 

Arthur J. Cobert has explained the problem of 
dropping a stitch on the end needle in his articles run- 
1ing currently in COTTON. 
he has said. 


I can add nothing to what 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 6815 
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‘Cams Do Not Grow, 


KDITOR COTTON: 


mxers nave 


still new. Old 
always tried to teach younger fixers that 


not grow”, 


It is an old story but 
“cams do 
| witnessed a fixer grinding off the end 
of a drum cam, and overheard him telling another fix 
er that he had been working on a knitting machin 
all day and finally had found that the cam was too 
long and that the thrust bar wouldn't drop 
he was grinding off a little of the cam, 
posedly would fix the machine. 

From the appearance of the cam fixer was 
grinding, it had been on the machine for a long time. 
and from part of the overheard conversation between 
tne two fixers, the cam had not up until that time 
given any trouble. I have known just this same thing 
to happen upon other occasions, but fixers seem never 
to get the full significance that 


| 
tneretore 


which sup- 


tne 


“cams do not grow’’. 
If that drum cam we are going to grind is too long, 
when did it get too long? Perhaps it has been run- 
ning many weeks and months without giving trouble, 
and why was it not trimmed off long ago? This 
brings us to the point that we do not take enough 
pains to find the cause of our trouble: Cams do not 
grow; they may wear shorter, but they do not become 
longer. It may be that the ratchet is worn or there 
is some other trouble making one cam seem different 
trom the others. But remember this, either that cam 
has always been just a little too long or the tooth in 
the ratchet gear is dug-into at this particular ratchet, 
making the cam appear too long. But it is no longer 
than it was. There may be a slip in the ratchet on the 
drum shaft to cause the cam to seem too long. 

I have known a number of good fixers to get in 
the habit of grinding cams and it is one of the most 
expensive items of fixing that a mill has to meet. Ths 
fixer should use his head and see to it that the other 
adjustments on the knitting machine are correct be- 
fore he begins to cut off the ends of the cams. 

Doesn’t it seem strange that the macnine has been 
running for a number of months, using a cam which 
was made at the factory, and all of a sudden the fixer 
has a machine out of order and discovers that the cam 
has “become too long’’. If the setscrews become loose, 
something will slip, making the cam appear too long. 
so it is a good point to check the entire machine over 
before grinding that cam. 

Not long ago I read of a fixer saving that in case 
the switch HH machine) 
the high-butt needles, “move the cam slightly toward 


Cam (on does not raise 1] 


the cylinder, and if after this has been done and 
is found that the cam still rubs against the evlinder, 
it is well to take the cam off and grind it where 


rubs”. This in my mind is not such good fixing be- 
cause this fixer that this 
bracket is not adjustable, but is rigidly fastened to the 
bed of the machine with two dowel and 
serews, all of which fit snugly. Nine out of 
chances some jack-leg fixer has been tampering with 
the machine. No doubt that it had at some time or 
other become worn from use and was taken out and 


should know switch cam 


pins two 


ten 
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ground in order to smooth it up and the face has been 
tapered too much toward the cylinder, causing the 
needles to be forced off the cam pressure at the wrong 


place. 


Cams are supposed to be made of the best steel 
suited for this purpose. When steel comes in the bar 
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The cam in all instances should be ground so that it 
will raise the needle from the closest point possible to 
the cylinder as there will then be less wear on both 


the needle and the cam and less friction on the needle 


as it is forced up and down in its slot. Just grinding 
the uneven places out of the cam is not enough by any 


it has a grain, similar to the grain in wood, and this means. The cam should be polished to a high degree 
grain runs lengthwise of the bar or sheet. The face because the smoother the cam face the less friction on 


of cams, in order to give best results as to wear and 
smoothness, should be made so that the face should 


the needles and needle walls. 
A cam should not be ground on a wheel that is 


run with the grain. It is not often that a cam is’ too coarse as this will require too much polishing. 


found nowadays made the wrong way of the grain. 
When a cam is ground on the face so that it tapers 
toward the body of the needle, it will not be long un- 
til it will give trouble by allowing the needles to slip 


cff and be forced between the cam and the cylinder. 


An Eye on the Knitting Mills 





The former plant of the Allen-A Com- 
pany, Kenosha, Wis., now owned by the 
Kenosha Full-Fashioned Mills, Ine., 
formed by citizens of that city with an 
RFC loan, will go into production at 
once. Richard Edge is president and 
general manager. The company will 
coneentrate on women’s full-fashioned 
silk hosiery only in several grades of 
39, 42, 45 and 48-gauge, ranging from 
7-thread to very sheer two-thread. 


The Homestead Industries Company, 
Inc., which will operate a new silk ho- 
siery mil near Jasper, Ala., has elect- 
ed Homer Scott as president. Plans 
are being completed for a loan of $300,- 
000 to erect the new plant and place it 
in operation. It is understood that the 
Dexdale Hosiery Mills of Pennsylvania 
have contracted for the entire output 
of the new plant. 


The Allen-A Company has sold all of 
the seamless equipment remaining in 
the Kenosha plant to Morris Speizman, 
Charlotte, N. C., machinery dealer. In- 
cluded in the sale were about 700 knit- 
ting machines and auxiliary equipment. 
This company continues production in 
seamless hosiery at the Bennington, 
Vt., plants. 


According to reports, Burlington 
Mills of Greensboro, N. C., will become 
engaged in the full-fashioned hosiery 
manufacture, being associated with 
Thomas J. Wallner, president of the 
Virginia Maid Hosiery Mills and the 
Wallner Silk Hosiery Mills, Pulaski, 
Va. 


Judith Hosiery Mills, Ine., Niota, 
Tenn., is making an addition which 
will increase the floor space by over 
10,000 square feet. It is planned to 
install 17 new full-fashioned hosiery 
machines, giving employment to many 
more persons. 


Davis Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., Greenville, N. C., will begin opera- 
tions by the first of the year. The 
firm is capitalized at $200,000 and is 
expected to employ 100 persons. The 
mill will be modern in every respect. 


Samet Hosiery Mills, Inc., Greens- 
boro, N. C., have received a charter to 
make and sell hosiery. Capital stock 
is $100,000. Incorporators are L. D. 
Whittington, Norman Block, and W. C. 
Holt, all of Greensboro. 


Miller-Smith Hosiery Company has 
purchased the old Delano Cotton Mills 
near Etowah, Tenn., and will equip the 
plant for the manufacture of full-fash- 
ioned hosiery, according to reports. 


A. Glenn Holt, Burlington, N. C., bus 
let a contract for a 142x131-foot build- 
ing at Yanceville, N. C., which will be 
used for the manufacture of full-fash- 
ioned hosiery. 


Southern Hosiery Company, Ine., 
Jacksonville, Fla., headed by A. ©. 
Thompson and F. D. Wheeler, has been 
organized and a building will be con- 
structed to house the machinery. 


Bland Silk Hosiery Mills, Inec., Rich 
mond, Va... have been granted a chart- 
er with a maximum cupital of $200,000. 
Percy Suttle Curry is president of the 
mill. 


Clay County Products Company, 
Green Cove Springs, Fla., has begun 
manufacture of silk hosiery. It is a 
locally financed enterprise. 


Hinshaw Hosiery Milis, Balfour, N. 
C., has completed the addition of a new 
brick building for increased space fer 
knitting and shipping. 


It is reported that a plant may be 
built at Laconia, N. H., to manufac- 
ture arch-supporter stockings, an in- 
vention by E. J. Martel. 


Proper grit for grinding should be selected and the 
grinder should not be in too much of a hurry. Cams 
cost money and it requires only a few seconds to grind 
away a dollar’s worth of steel. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 6882 


Lillian Knitting Mills, Albemarle, 
N. C., is erecting an addition. New 
machines will be moved in as soon as 
the plant becomes ready. 


Johnson City (Tenn.) Mills have in- 
stalled eight 45-gauge full-fashioned 
hosiery machines; the mill already 
manufactures seamless hosiery. 


James Hosiery Mills, Greenville, 
Tenn., will install three new Reading 
full-fashioned knitting machines, 45- 
gauge and with 26 and 30 sections. 


The Red House (W. Va.) Manufac- 
turing Company is a new full-fash- 
ioned hosiery mill. Arthur Paul is 
named as treasurer. 


According to reports, the Van Raalte 
Company, manufacturers of full-fash- 
ioned hosiery, will erect a plant in 
Tennessee. 


The Garrou Knitting Mills, Morgan- 
ton, N. C., have begun construction on 
a second story addition 75x60 feet to 
the present plant. 


Asheville (N. C.) Hosiery Company 
has begun construction of an addition 
which will increase by one-third the 
size of the knitting department. 


Negotiations are under way between 
a hosiery concern and the citizens of 
Chatham, Va., to erect a hosiery mill 
there. 


Unique Knitting Company, Acworth, 
Ga., has purchased 15 of the new Scott 
& Williams Komet machines for the 
manufacture of children’s hose. 


Sanderson Knitting Mill, Ephrata, 
Pa., is building a large annex and will 
install additional knitting machines. 


Renfro Hosiery Mills, Mt. Airy, N. C.., 
have added 25 new machines, bringing 
the total number to about 560. 


Elizabeth James Mill No. 2, Marion, 


N. C., a full-fashioned hosiery enter 
prise, has begun operations. 
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TRENDS and HIGHLIGHTS of the 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 





Higher Prices for Cotton and Worsted Yarns with Wages and 
Hours Law Stimulate Knit Goods Demand, Offsetting Effects 
of Warm Weather. Hosiery Mills Active with Volume 
Now Developing in Underwear. Cheaper 
Lines Firmest. 


Philadelphia, November 16, 1938 


ITH KNIT GOODS IMPROVING as general business picks up, there 
are now excellent chances that production of all types of hosiery 
for this year will at least equal that for 1937 whereas in previous 


months there was a difference in favor of 1937. 


For the first eight 


months this year shipments were only 4.5 per cent under the same period 


of 1937 with recent weeks probably bringing this up more. 


In under- 


wear, warm weather has held back the heavyweight retail season but 
knitters have been doing well with spring goods and indications are that 


season will be good. 


Prices of knit goods have not changed this month 


except for lines such as cheaper hosiery and some types of underwear 
that are affected by the new wage “floor” in the Wages and Hours Act 


that went into effect October 24. 


Some seamless hosiery numbers are 


up 74% cents a dozen, for example, due to this. 


Full-Fashioned 


Even though raw silk is consider- 
ably higher than it was last summer, no 
changes have been made in full-fash- 
ioned hosiery prices. Branded hosiery 
manufacturers can hardly make a 
change in prices now with the holiday 
trade upon us but there is talk that 
when spring lines are opened after the 
first of the year these are apt to go 
up. Unbranded makers are quoting the 
Same prices aS a month back with the 
better lines priced around $5.25 for 
standard constructions and less desir- 
able ones down to $4.80 per dozen. 
Warm weather has hurt the selling of 
these lines at retail but such outlets 
are optimistic that the cooler weather 
in November and the holiday trade wi!l 
more than make up for warm October 
with its smaller sales. Manufacturers 
are busy making up seasonal merchan 
dise with chances profits for knitters 
here will be somewhat larger than fur 
fall of 1987. Lighter shades are being 
demanded, darker shades not taking 
hold for fall as expected. Novelties 
have been quiet but are expected to 
pep up for Christmas. 


Men’s Half-Hose 


This has been a bright spot in re- 
cent weeks. Men’s cotton and rayon 
lines in the lower priced brackets have 
been active with retailers and whole- 
Salers and constant flow of orders has 


come to knitters. Some manufacturers 
making the cheaper lines, such as those 
retailing at 10 to 15 cents per pair have 
made advances in prices due to the 
Wages and Hours Law but jobbers say 
they cannot pay these and keep the 
low-end lines in the former retail price 
brackets so that it may be these knit- 
ters will have to take a little out of 
the hose to continue it in the same re 
tail groups. Better grade half-hose at 
oO cents per pair has also been moving 
well but wool socks retailing have not 
been active because of the warm wea 
ther. Yet stocks of these are in better 
shape to take advantage of a cold spell 
than a few weeks back. Large buvers, 
such as chains, have placed orders for 
spring lines in some instances and also 
to take advantage of current prices 
which they thought would go up afte! 
Wage and Hour Law became effective. 


Seamless 


This has been one of the bright Spots 
also but in the last couple of weeks 
has become less active so far as job 
bers are concerned. They fee] this is 
only a breathing spell and means only 
that previously bought lines are being 
digested. Good demand has been ap 
parent for seamless all vear to Septem- 
ber but October was less so with whole 
salers. This might also have been due 
to the weather. Prices are firm with 
some of the low-end lines higher on ac- 
count of the wages and hours factor. 


in anklets there is a good volume 

forward business on knitters’ books, 
placed by mail order and chain firms 
for next spring so that such mills are 


Jobbers say 25 cent rayon 


+ 


active. 
seamless women’s hose has been much 
less active in the last two weeks but 
even so, shipments of all types of sea 

less goods, excluding anklets, are going 
to be larger for the year than for 1957 
and much larger than shipments made 
in either 1935 or 1936. It has been a 
195S surprise that seamless has sold 


So) well. 


Underwear 

Warm weather has reacted against 
heavyweight underwear but there has 
been a good demand for next spring 
lines, especially from chains, mail or 
der and large wholesalers. There is 
yet much spring business to be placed 
and the market is looking for |! 


ligher 
prices especially in the cheaper lines 
There have been a couple of knitters 
already that are asking more for men’s 
athletic shirts. Large buyers want 4a 
lot of their merchandise made up earls 
for spring because they fear effects of 
wages and hours changes made or tv» 
come around the first of the year. Then 
too, cotton yarn prices are up a good 
cents and this has brought about a 
much firmer attitude on the part of 
underwear manufacturers. There his 
also been a higher wool market to cause 
a feeling that heavyweight prices may 
have to go higher shortly, with one 
mill already making upward revisions 
Warm weather has made the lig 
weights go longer at retail and 
cut down on winter sales of hear 
roods and many mills now are busi 
on lightweights than on heavies. | 


mm is 


7 } } 


derwear mills aS a whole are working 


more actively than a month ago 
the outlook is for firmer prices and 
oOler weather stimulating sales 


Outerwear 


Outerwear knitters enjoyed a brisk 
fall season. ‘Thev were caught w 
an advancing worsted yarn 
making duplicate selling difficult 
Tne opening level, Mills in this se 
tion worked full time for two and a 
half months making the season’s goods: 
now they are making samples 
spring and a few have orders for the 


new season from large buyers. In ad 
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FORECAST 


‘‘Cotton’s’’ market correspondent) 
Philadelphia, November 16, 1938 


The green light is flashing ““Go Ahead” signals to textile manufac- 
turers with signs now indicating that improvement this time is on a 
sounder basis than any recent expansion in sales. While profits for 
most textile manufacturers are not going to be large (if any) this year 
the trend is now in the right direction. The first half of 1939 will see 
further improvement in profits. Th:s will come through larger volume 
and through a gradual stiffening of commodities and yarns. No run- 
away market or price situation is in sight but good sound improve- 
ment appears definite at least for the first half of 1939. 

Manufacturing activity for the remaining weeks of 1938 is going to 
be better than normally seen the last month and this is due because 
manufacturers have more orders for forward delivery now on which 
they can be working during the normal between-seasons period. This 
more liberal buying is evident in most sections but especially in cotton 
and wool and its products. In wool there has been an advance in top 
futures and a proportionate one in spot wools so that both yarns and 
goods prices have advanced. Before this came forward buying was 
fairly heavy. 

In cotton, prices have advanced almost | cent from the low of a 
few months back and there have been advances of 2 cents or 2!4 cents 
in cotton yarns and advances in cotton goods which have also tended 
to bring more forward buying in the market. Some yarn spinners have 
orders in hand to the middle of 1939 and it is this business which will 
make the profit situation better. Mills make more when buy:ng spreads 
out further ahead, and also losses will not come during the six months 
at least, from drops in commodities. 

Wool will remain firm and may work higher unless imports are 
raised greatly in the coming few months. The Government loan is a 
factor in wool as a peg on the price level. This has happened in cotton 
and it is a factor in wool. Cotton should have gone lower but it held 
around the Government loan basis and it is this which will tend to 
offset the large supply of cotton and hold prices and will help bring 
about higher cotton goods prices due to small margins in the recent 
past. 

Silk is strong statistically even though consumption figures for Oc- 
tober were disappointing. Production of silk in Japan has dropped 
but up to October takings were showing an increase here and in several 
other countries so that statistically the position of this commodity is 
good. This condition is to continue during the coming season when 
hosiery demand will be larger than the same time last year. The com- 
ing of new artificial yarns for full-fashioned hosiery is in the future and 
will not probably be a factor early in 1939. Rayon prices will harden 
further in the coming few months, prices being too low and now out 
of line with several other fibers. 


Opinion submitted by 








dition makers of swimsuits are busy 
1939 lines. Those that sell the The first announcement of this 


On 


southern resort trade found a good de- yarn was made by the du Pont Co.. 
on October 28th which it was stated 
would be of revolutionary importance 


mand and when the regular season 
opened they found buyers willing to 


buy earlier and larger than in 1937. in fine hosiery. This firm gave the 
While rayon and dressmaker suits will name “Nylon” to its new product and 
go again next summer a larger percent- it was pointed out that the materia] 
age is expected to go to worsted knit- would have hundreds of potential uses. 
ted suits. Prices of outerwear are [Official announcement of “nylon” 


pete with silk imported from Japan. 





firm and apt to advance like worsted 
fabrics because of the higher wool and 
varn markets. Knitting yarns are up 
as much as 12% cents from a couple 
of months back. 


New Yarns to Compete 
with Silk in Full- 
Fashioned Hose 


Several rayon yarn manufacturers 
have within the last few weeks an- 
nounced plans for erecting new plants 
to make new type synthetic yarns, in- 
tended in most cases to go into fu'l- 
fashioned hosiery where it will com- 


on page 62 of this issue. ] 


New Type Hosiery 


on Market Soon 


Full-fashioned stockings made of 
“nylon”, a new synthetic yarn made by 
du Pont, are expected to go on Saie 
at $1.00 a pair in at least a few retail 
shops within the next two to three 
weeks. The stockings will be the prod- 
uct of the Van Raalte Company it is 
understood. Samples of these new 
stockings are described by those who 
have inspected them as the equivalent 
of about a 3-thread silk construction 
with a fabric finish approximating that 


of a good silk ingrain. Officials of the 
Van Raalte Company declare, however, 
this new stocking is in the experimental 
Stage and they do not wish to comment 
on it at this time. Some hosiery men 
have been surprised by reports of un- 
usually long wear obtained from the 
“nylon” stockings. One such report is 
that in actual wear tests they have 
stood up perfectly through three to 
four months of daily usage and wash- 


ings. 


First Government 
Hosiery Project 
Construction Started 


Construction of the large silk hosiery 
mill at Cumberland Homesteads, Gov- 
ernment aided project, was scheduled 
to start November 15th. Contract for 
the building was let to Atkin & Com- 
pany of Atlanta and will be 90x235 feet 
and will cost about $750,000. It will 
employ about 200 people. It is ex- 
pected that the work will be completed 
in about six months and water will be 
available from the new Meadow Lake 
Park constructed by the Government on 
the homestead project which is near 
Crossville, Tenn. With the foregoing 
contract, the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration begins actual work on a §2.,- 
200,000 project which comprises the 
construction of five to seven hosiery 
plants in collaboration with Dexdale 
Hosiery Mills. The purpose is to give 
employment to people on Government 
homesteads in Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina, Alabama, Georgia and West Vir- 
ginia. Protests against this Federal 
enterprise have been voiced by both 
manufacturers and union labor, chiefly 
because of fear that it might lower the 
full fashioned hosiery industry’s wage 
standards even in the South. The la- 
test protest of this character was filed 
by Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufac- 
turers, Inc. 

Previously protests had been filed b\ 
The National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers, the Southern Hosiery 
Manufacturers Association, the Throws- 
ters Research Institute, the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers, Gover- 
nor Moore of New Jersey and others. 
The latest resolution protesting against 
the Government project declared it to 
be inimical to the interests of the en- 
tire hosiery industry and more espe- 
cially to the Northern mills and to the 
60,000 hosiery workers in the North. It 
stated that the forty-five member mills 
of the association employing approxi- 
matelv 15,000 workers petitioned the 
President of the United States that the 
establishment of such hosiery and silk 
throwing projects be immediately aban- 
doned and their furtherance permanent- 
ly discontinued. 
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It’s perfectly simple— 
this new 


WILDMAN 
MULTIPLE FEED 
RIB MACHINE 


is the complete answer 
to the question! 








This 16 feed machine practically 
doubles the production of an 8 feed 
machine and occupies only half the 
floor space. 


And it adds only 30% to the invest- 
ment and only 35% to the power cost. 


But plus all of this, it means a better 
fabric and perfect trouble-free opera- 
tion. Write for details of its many 
wonderful and exclusive advantages. 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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Light Hosiery Shades 
Popular for Winter 


Although a few months ago it was 
believed that darker shades would be 
more popular for the fall and winter 
this has not been apparent up to the 
present time. One manufacturer said 
in this connection a dark stocking is 
apt to give a heavy look and deaden 
the effect of the entire ensemble. Ae- 
cordingly throughout the winter season 
the trend is apt to be for most to select 
the lighter and more neutral hosiery 
shades, mostly in the lighter tones of 
the biege family. In this connection 
the Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., reports 
that its four most frequently purchase] 
colors in its line at the present time 
are a light rosy brown: an animated 
biege; a light neutral brown and a 
sparkling biege. 


Wage-Hour Law 


Causes Disagreement 


In reply to criticism from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Hosiery Workers 
that its recommendations on wage a4- 
justments of non-piece-rate workers 
were issued in response to demands of 
Southern producers and tend to under- 
mine the wage-hour law, The National 
Association of Hosiery Manufacturers 
declared that the union had based its 
comments on “incomplete information 
on the policies of this Association’’. The 
hosiery union’s official organ, giving 
credit to the manufacturers’ group for 
previous recognition of the economic 
trends of the hosiery industry and its 
needs, had charged editorially that “it 
is evident that political considerations 
are beginning to color the economic pol- 
icies of hosiery manufacturers’. The 
manufacturers’ statement said that in 
previous bulletins it had not ‘only rec- 
ommended that “piece workers who rep- 
resent most of the workers in our in- 
dustry should not be worked beyond 
44 hours, but in keeping with the poli- 
ey which we have consistently main- 
tained in recent years, we close the bu!- 
letin by urging that the industry con- 
tinue the eight hour day and the 40- 
hour, five day week. 

“Under such conditions wage adjust- 
ments would be necessary only with 
reference to workers who are employed 
on a non-piece-rate basis such as watch- 
men and salaried persons.” After 
pointing to a bulletin on this subject 
which had been issued by the adminis- 
trator, the hosiery manufacturers bul- 
letin stated “we have the highest opin- 
ion of and respect for the administra- 
tor. We are sure that he appreciates 
the fact that until an official interpre- 
tation is issued with reference to whe- 
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ther the law prohibits all wage adjust- 
ments, employers will be compelled to 
interpret the law to the best of their 
abilities. Pending a definite official 
interpretation, management is conm- 
pelled to exercise its own opinion and 
so long as it acts in good faith within 
its understanding of the requirements 
of the law it is not open to criticism. 
We hope an official interpretation will 
be forthcoming soon.” The hosiery 
union had charged the manufacturers’ 
group with activities “tending to un- 
dermine” the purposes and intents of 
the act. 


Wage Act May Halt 
Mill Migrations 


The Wages and Hours Act will be a 
factor in stopping the migration of the 
textile industry, especially hosiery, 
from Pennsylvania. This viewpoint 
was expressed by both management and 
labor in hosiery circles in that State 
recently. William Leader, head of the 
Philadelphia Local of the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers, said 
“Manufacturers must do long range 
planning. They will hardly move to 
the South because in a few years the 
40 cent minimum will prevail there as 
elsewhere. They would save virtua!'ly 
nothing by such a step especially when 
you consider the fact that the work- 
manship in the Pennsylvania section is 
considered much superior to that in 
the South.” There are others in the 
hosiery industry, however, who are not 
quite so certain that even yet the ex- 
odus from Pennsylvania will be ended 
and in this connection they point out 
that wages paid in full-fashioned ho- 
siery mills are above the minimum of 
the new Federal legislation so that 
these mills have not been effected to 
any great extent by it. In addition, 
manufacturers in the North point out 
that taxation continues to be an in- 
centive together with inducements of- 
fered by many towns in the way of fi- 
nancing construction. 

Well-informed hosiery men are more 
optimisfie of the full-fashioned hosiery 
industry’s future in the North because 
of the manner in which the new wage 
policy is functioning. Beginning Sep- 
tember 1, the hosiery union and manu- 
facturers having contacts with it de- 
cided upon the policy of individual 
wage pacts. Under this numerous 
manufacturers in this section have re- 
cently received substantial reductions 
in wages as part of a definite policy 
that has been adopted to save the re- 
maining industry in the North. An ex- 
ample of this was seen during the past 
month when more than 1,000 full-fash- 
ioned employees of the Holeproof Ho- 
siery Co., voted approval of a labor 


contract which provides for wage cuts 
ranging from $4.00 to $8.00 per week. 
The contract is also reported to con- 
tain a clause providing for re-opening 
negotiations at any time by either side 
in the event economic conditions change 
for better or for worse. Such negotia- 
tions would be conducted before a 
wage tribunal of one representative 
from the company, one from the union 
and a third impartial arbiter. A closed 
shop, seniority rights and arbitration 
machinery in the event of a deadlock 
are also provided. This is believed to 
be a typical contract such as has been 
signed by numerous other northern 
knitters. 


Little Demand for 
One-Thread Hosiery 


Notwithstanding the very noticeable 
trend toward sheerer stockings in wom- 
en’s full-fashioned numbers which has 
reached its highest point in the current 
large volume of two-thread construc- 
tion, the one-thread stocking is not 
wanted. The consumer wants sheerer 
stockings as the gradual swing from 
four-threads, to three-threads and now 
to two-threads indicates. But this de- 
mand for sheerness stops abruptly at 
the two-thread. <A survey of several 
leading retail shops developed that 
many of them do not even carry the 
one-thread and in the stores that do 
carry the one-thread the report was 
general that there was no ¢all for it. 
From this it would appear that while 
the trend is towards a more widespread 
demand for the sheerer stockings it has 
been found by the consumer that the 
one-thread is too delicate and does not 
give satisfactory wear. Several manu- 
facturers declare that this is not true 
and that the poor sales volume in the 
one-thread is to be attributed at least 
partly to poor promotion. 


Learner Problem 


+ 2 
in Hosiery 

Urging the hosiery industry to com- 
ply fully with the Wage-Hour Act, the 
National Association of Hosiery Mann- 
facturers sees the learner problem as a 
most serious one for manufacturers. It 
discounts the effect of the actual chany- 
es in hours and wages stating the mini- 
mum wage of 25 cents per hour and 
the maximum hour requirements be- 
yond which an employee may not be 
worked without payment of overtime 
have affected materially only a _ per- 
centage of the total number of hosiery 
workers and comparatively few hosiery 
plants, since on the whole the industry 
has maintained the minimum wage and 
maximum hour standards which pre 
vailed under N.R.A. 
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Uniform fi 


REQUIRES 





R-E Centrifugals are available in any required 


Un / fo rm qual 1 ty remapped dane 


any essential automatic or manual controls. 


An R-E Centrifugal was the simple solution to one full-fashioned hosiery manufac- 
turer’s problem in uneven finish. 

WHY? 

1. Automatic timer which applies the brake at a precise, predetermined time. 
2. Only Monel Metal contacts the goods. 

3. This Monel Metal is hand-honed to a silk finish. 

What are your extraction problems? R-E Engineers will gladly cooperate with 
you in adapting a centrifugal to your needs—or, if necessary, in designing one 


for your particular purpose. 





ROCHESTER ENGINEERING & CENTRIFUGAL CORP. 


106 BUFFALO ROAD, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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“The principal problems in applying 
the law have arisen in connection with 
employes who are employed longer than 
44 hours a week, with learners, with 
handicapped workers and with those 
employes who are not normally ¢con- 
sidered as being productive operators 
such as maintenance workers, clerical 
workers, watchmen, firemen, cleaners, 
truckers, etc.”’ The bulletin went on to 
State there is little question that dis- 
location in the employment of learners 
will occur and the association has 
made an application to the administra- 
tor for a hearing at which facts con- 
cerning the learner problem can be pre- 
sented. It is expected that such a hear- 
ing before the administrator will be 
held the latter part of this month or in 
December. In a statement issued by 
Emil Rieve, President of the Americar 
Federation of Hosiery Workers, to 
clarify the position of the union re- 
garding requests for exemptions for 
learners under the new wages and 
hours law. the union went on record 
as standing resolutely by the present 
20 cents-per-hour minimum. 


Hosiery Union Files 
Answer in Apex Suit 
for Damages 


An affidavit of the ‘American Fed- 
eration of Hosiery Workers denying 
responsibility for damage allegedly to- 
taling $1,171,957, to the Apex Hosiery 
Co., plant here during a 1937 sitdown 
strike was filed in the Federal District 
Court in Philadelphia, October 28th. 
The reply to the company’s suit brought 
against Branch No. 1 of the Hosiery 
Union and four of its officers, said 
that the damage resulted from the 
spontaneous conduct of individuals and 
was not sponsored, encouraged or aided 
in any way by either the ‘union or iis 
officials. Apex is suing the union for 
$5,515,872, or triple the amount of ai- 
leged damages, under the Clayton Act. 
Union officers named as defendants 
are President William Leader, Vire- 
President Joseph Burge, Treasurer Har- 
ry Omeig, and Secretary Hugh Brown. 
The four officers filed separate ans- 
wers each denying emphatically and 
categorically that they took part, en- 
couraged, aided or had anything what- 
soever to do with the wild disorders 
created by the sitdown strikers wiio 
left the plant in June 1937 after hol4- 
ing it for six weeks, when the Feder.1! 
Circuit Court ordered their eviction. 

The company charged the outbreaks 
and damage were under the direct and 
personal supervision of Leader who, it 
alleges, was in the midst of the trouble 
most of the time. Leader denies the 
charge and says he arrived at the plant 
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after the trouble had started, for a con- 
ference with William Meyer, President 
of Apex, on a labor contract, and that 
he took no part in the disorder. His 
answer and those of the others say that 
those who seized the plant were former 
employees and they acted on their own 
initiative without any suggestion or 
support from the union or its officers. 
The right of the Federal Court to en- 
tertain the suit was again challenged. 
Filing of the answers by the defenu- 
ants puts the suit in a position for a 
jury trial. 


Men’s Underwear 
Workers Get 35.5 
Cents Hourly 


While hourly earnings of workers in 
the men’s knit underwear’ industry 
averaged 35.5 cents, there were 15 per 
cent who earned less than the 25 cents 
per hour minimum required for the first 
year by the wage and hour law, ac- 
cording to the Women’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Labor. Well over 
one-fifth of the 17,000 workers at 72 
firms in twelve states covered by the 
survey worked 40 hours weekly an‘ 
two-fifths worked more than 40 hours. 
Average week’s earnings regardless of 
the number of hours worked amounted 
to $14.05 according to the report. Men 
averaged $19.70 and women $12.76. 
Twenty-five per cent of the women 
earned less than $10.00 per week while 
only vne in fourteen men had earnings 
below that figure. 


Classification of 
Underwear Industry 
Is Debated 


Sharp disagreement as to whether 
the manufacturer of underwear should 
be classified as garment work or be 
included in the scope of the textile in- 
dustry committee developed early this 
month at a Wage-Hour sub-committee 
meeting at Washington. Counsel for 
the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, insisted underwear 
manufacturing employees were garment 
workers. In contrast to this E. J. Mc- 
Millan, president of Standard Knitting 
Mills, demanded that the underwear 
industry be placed under the textile 
committee. He said “we feel so def- 
initely and so fundamentally about this 
that if you do we will urge the forma- 
tion of a separate committee for this 
industry.” The union’s attitude was 
that the textile work ends when the 
cloth is made and the garment work 
begins with the making of the gar- 
ment. 


Hosiery Shipments 
in September Cont- 


inue Seasonal Rise 


The National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers, in its current issue of 
the Statistical Bulletin of the Hosiery 
Industry, reports that hosiery ship- 
ments for the month of September 
amounted to 12,440,008 dozen pairs, as 
compared with 11,711,688 dozen pairs 
for August, an increase of 6.2 per cent. 
They were also 8.9 per cent in excess 
of shipments for September 1937. ‘The 
normal seasonal increase in September 
over August is considerably in excess 
of the 6.2 per cent increase which ac- 
tually occurred, but in considering this 
increase the fact must be borne in 
mind that shipments for the previous 
month of August were the highest for 
any August in the history of the ho- 
siery industry. With this fact in mind, 
the 6.2 per cent increase becomes a 
significant increase and even more so 
when September 1938S shipments are 
compared with those of September 1937. 

Increases were registered over the 
previous month in all branches of the 
hosiery industry, with the exceptiun 
of women’s seamless (excluding wool) 
which decreased 5.9 per cent, children’s 
and infants’ hosiery, which decreased 
3.4 per cent, and anklets, which de- 
creased 3.2 per cent. Each of these 
branches was, however, considerably in 
excess of September 1937. : 

Cumulative hosiery shipments for the 
first nine months of 1938S amounted to 
93,688,418 dozen pairs, as compared 
with 96,462,562 dozen pairs for the first 
nine months of 1937, a decrease of 2.9 
per cent. There has been a steady ten- 
dency for the past few months to close 
the gap which exists between cumula- 
tive shipments for 1938 as compared 
with 1937, and present indications are 
that, although the gap may not be en- 
tirely closed by the end of the year, 
total shipments for 1938 will approach 
the total for 1937. Cumulative ship- 
ments in the women’s full-fashioned, 
women’s seamless (excluding wool), 
and anklets divisions, which represent 
88.5 per cent of the total shipments, 
showed a net increase of 680,968 dozen 
pairs over shipments for these same di- 
visions for the same period in 1987. 
The remaining divisions, children’s and 
infants’ hosiery, cotton bundle goods, 
ribbed goods, and woolen goods, ac- 
counting for but 11.5 per cent of the 
cumulative shipments, recorded a de- 
cline of 3,455,112 dozen pairs from the 
cumulative total for the same period 
in 1937. 
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7 SINKER WITH THE PATENTED 


HARDENED THROAT 


AND THE 


HARD BUTT 


NOT WEAKENED 
BY RIVETS 


GIVES YOU... 
ESS BREAKAGE 
ONGER SERVICE 
OWER OPERATING COST 

ONGER UNIFORMITY OF PRODUCT 





OUR RECONDITIONING SERVICE 


Means Real Saving to You 
IN Operating Time 


Replacement Cost 
If you are now a customer—you know this. 
If you are not—a trial will convince you. 


THOMAS & SKINNER 








STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


1101 East 23rd Street 











QUALITY 
YARNS 


RAYON 
* 


COTTON WORSTED 





AVONDALE MILLS 
OF ALABAMA 


COWIKEE MILLS 
EUFAULA, ALABAMA 


FITCHBURG YARN CO. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


WATATIC SPINNING MILLS 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


LIMERICK YARN MILLS 
LIMERICK, MAINE 





SELLING AGENTS 


o 
WATERMAN, CURRIER & COMPANY, INC. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHARLOTTE, PHILADELPHIA 


AMSTERDAM, CHICAGO, CHATTANOOGA 








Rack Welt 
Mesh Designs 
3 & 4 Feed Machines 


Rubber Lay-In 
Picot Edge 
3 & 4 Color Yarn Changes 


Let the new, modern Brinton Ribbers carry the 
burden of your production problems. Mod- 
ernize your old ribbers, by converting to the 
latest styles. . . . For dependable, economical 
production — rely on Brintons. 


Full particulars on request 





3700 KENSINGTON AVENUE 
Philadelphia. Px. 
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TRENDS—THE YARN MARKETS 





Cotton and Worsted Strong and Active—Silk Prices Ease Slightly 
Causing Larger Hosiery Interest—Rayon in Fair Demand 
with Prices Unchanged 


Philadelphia, November 16, 1938 


EFLECTING MORE ACTIVE OPERATIONS by yarn consumers in all 
branches of the industry, as the general business situation con- 
tinues to improve, yarns have been in good demand this month 

and in many instances higher prices are asked than a month back with 
sentiment trending away from buyer and more in sellers’ favor. Cotton 
has been showing considerable strength and cotton yarns are almost 1 
cent higher than this time last month and while the higher level is meet- 


ing resistance a fair volume continues. 


In worsted yarns a fall season 


that was better than expected has caused manufacturers to buy more 
freely and earlier for next spring with higher wool prices also a factor. 
In silk, slightly lower prices have brought about better demand from 
hosiery mills that were waiting for just such a chance and in rayon, de- 
mand is good but not up to the peak activity that was reported two 


months back. 


Cotton Yarns 


Quotations of spinners of cotton 
yarns average \%4 cent higher than last 
month and in some counts increases 
are almost 1 cent, part of which has 
been brought about by an increase in 
raw cotton and part of the increase 
has been due to higher costs imposed 
upon spinners by the Wages and Hours 
Law which became effective October 
24th. October was a good selling month 
for practically all spinners but it was 
particuarly so for producers of carded 
weaving and of single combed. There 
has been a quiet situation in two-ply 
combed and also in ordinary quality 
earded knitting but at the same time 
spinners of the better carded knitting 
and double carded have been enjoying 
a fair to good volume of business. 
There are indications that there has 
been some switching from carded knit- 
ting and to the larger use of combed. 
Underwear manufacturers say that 
new practices in labeling their gar- 
ments have something to do with this, 
it being the rule now to use all combed 
when such a label is placed upon the 
garment whereas formerly several at 
least may have included some carded. 

Prices of two-ply carded and single 
combed have been the strongest with 
advances being up to 1 cent while in 
the case of single carded these have 
been approximately ™% cent. At the 
present time spinners of ordinary quali- 
ty 20s two-ply warps are quoting 23 
cents in most cases at present with 
the bulk of the selling during recent 
weeks having been done from 21 to 22 
cents while in the case of carded knit- 
ting 18% cents basis 10s cones is the 
rule for ordinary quality and 1 cent 
higher than this basis is asked for 
super-carded qualities both of which 
show an advance of approximately ™% 
cent in the last month. Manufacturers 
have as a rule been placing contracts 
to cover needs up to the end of the 
year but there have been many _ in- 
stances where contracts have been 
awarded on which deliveries will be 
made through the first quarter of next 
vear and in a smaller number of in- 
stances calling for deliveries up to the 


middle of 1939. Coverage furtherest 
ahead has been apparent in the under- 
wear trade where contracts in single 
combed have been large in number and 
large individually with the heaviest 
contracting having been done around 
“9 cents for 30s. 

There has also been a large buying 
movement in mercerized and several of 
the largest producers of this type yarn 
now report being well sold ahead for 
the next four to six months. Knitters 
contracted for deliveries to follow 
their present contracts which were 
placed about six months ago with 
prices of the more recently placed 
business being around 61 cents for 60s 
two-ply. Since this recently placed 
business processors have refused to 
sell large amounts of yarn below the 
65 cent level and they report the mar- 
ket being firmer at that price than any 
time in recent months. Since the buy- 
ing wave terminated early this month 
new business has been quiet but large 
deliveries are being made on old con- 
tracts and this is the rule in other 
sections of the market also. 


Si 
ilk 

Silk is now selling at lower prices 
than a month ago although the change 
has not been a major one. The weak- 
ness that has been apparent during 
most of the present month has been at- 
tributed to the disappointing figures for 
October. These show that mill takings 
were from 3,000 to 5,000 bales under 
estimates and amounted to only 35,- 
631 bales. Other figures in the Octo- 
ber statistics were imports of 38,731 
bales and warehouse stocks at the end 
of the month of 43,811 bales which re- 
flects a gain in stock of something 
over 3,000 bales during the month. In 
addition to the disappointing consump- 
tion figures for that month there has 
been bearish sentiment following the 
publicity about new type rayon yarns, 
the producers of which expect to make 
serious inroads upon silk in the full- 
fashioned hosiery field. 

There has been a slightly larger de- 
mand for this commodity from the ho- 
siery industry coming from knitters 
who feel that the set back in prices is 


rm 


a temporary one on account of what is 
regarded as a strong statistical pic- 
ture. Several well-informed operators 
in silk are predicting that there will 
be a most uncomfortable scarcity at 
the end of the present season. This 
vear we are going into the January- 
March quarter, when reeling is cur- 
tailed sharply in Japan, lacking the 
needed stock reserves which it is cus- 
tomary to build up over the first six 
months of the crop year. 


Rayon 


While demand for rayon yarn has 
been considerably smaller during Oc- 
tober and the first half of November 
than it was during the very active Sep- 
tember, new poundage has been fairly 
satisfactory. Larger producers esti- 
mate that the decline from the Sep- 
tember peak has not been 10 per cent 
while some makers of specialty yarns 
report no decrease at all for October. 
Manufacturers of viscose process yarn 
reported a further shrinkage in their 
month-end reserve stocks and pointed 
out that a fair proportion of these 
holdings were made up of inactive 
numbers. With books now open for 
January orders at unchanged price 
levels it is expected that manufactur- 
ers shortly will begin to think about 
their spring requirements, particularly 
as rising manufacturing costs are be- 
ing given serious study by the yarn 
producers. Demand at the _ present 
time has been centering more on finer 
denier yarns which slows up produc- 
tion somewhat. There are conservative 
plans being made for plant expansion. 
Present plant capacity is estimated at 
about 365,000,000 pounds a year which 
is believed by the spring of 1940 will 
have been increased to approximately 
400,000,000 pounds. This estimate, 
however, takes no account of new syn- 
thetic resin yarns and other special 
types for which plants are being 
built. 


Worsted Yarns 


Due to an advancing raw material 
market prices of worsted yarns have 
heen very strong this month but the 
advance has not been general. It has 
been confined largely to increases in 
prices of yarns made from medium 
grade wools such as 2-20s and single 
iSs while counts made from finer 
wools show little price change over 
the month. There has been a good de- 
mand for knitting yarns through Oc- 
tober and a number of manufacturers 
have covered their needs two to four 
months ahead but interest of this 
character has diminished as spinners 
advanced their prices and at the pres. 
ent time manufacturers are showing 
considerable resistance to current rates 
which in the most extreme instances 
are 15 cents above the low point 
reached about three months ago. Man- 
ufacturers who have not covered for 
at least part of their spring season are 
again discussing the probability of 
using the so-called cheapener yarns to 
offset the advance in price of the past 
few weeks. 
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Want to know more 
about your knitting 
yarns? 


This inexpensive 
motor - driven single 
end SCOTT TESTER 
will assist you in se- 
lecting the correct 
yarns for trouble-free 
production. 





| More details? 
| c Write 
| HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 


Providence, R. I. 
or 


John Klinck, 
Southern Representative 
154 Forest Ave., 
Augusta, Ga. 
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d Nuts to You 
But More Wind In the Sales 


Remember the cracker box and sugar barrel days 
when most commodities were bought in bu'kK? Now 
even carpet tacks, bolts and nuts are sold in individ- 
ual packages. This is being done to identify a line 
of products heretofore unbranded, and to produce 
more sales, 

So no matter what product you have, we can sug- 
gest ways of novel and distinctive packaging Or we 
can take your present package and, we believe, in- 
crease its attractiveness and sales effectiveness. Or 
if you have several packages, we can match them, 
thereby co-ordinating the style, theme and color 
scheme and unifying the impressions to be conveyed 
to the public through a family resemblance. 

Designs for our “CO-ORDINATED PACKAGING” 
or individual packages will be submitted in the way of 
folding and set-up boxes, cartons, counter and window 
displays, shipping containers, etc. When it comes to 
packaging, come to Old Dominion 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


Winston-Salem, N. C. Burlington, N. C. Ashetoro, N. C. 
Martinsville, Va. Charlotte, N. C. Kinston, N. C 








Old Dominion Paper Boxes 
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ainciliiaa Cole Produet 


Our various fabricated COLE steel 
products also include Smokestacks and 
Standpipes and you’ll find them to stack 
up to your needs in every way. These 
stacks made to specification from your 
designs or ours, which our Engineering 
Department will gladly furnish. Put your 
Stack—also stack of problems—up to us. 


OTHER COLE PRODUCTS ARE: 


and Stain 



















Nickel-clad 
less Steel Vessels 
Welded Steel Pipe 
Heavy pressure vessels 
Fabricated framework 


Tanks and Towers 
Bins and Vats 
Kettles and Kiers 
Boilers and Engines 
Air Receivers 


Write for “Tank Talk”—No., 9-C. 


Tank Builders for Over 80 Years! 


R.D. COLE MFG.CO. 


NEWNAN:::GEORGIA 
































in cutting costs, 


hey b 
getting work done quicker and better 
SHAMROCK CANVAS 
BASKETS, HAMPERS, TRUCKS 


Now is the time to take advantage of the greater efficiency 
and economy that Shamrocks offer you. Buy them today! 








Write TODAY for Catalog MEESE, INC. mapison, Inp. 
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CPTERETTETEETTE 





Manufacturing Chemists 
Established Jan. 1, 1895 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


reeeeereeiere 


: Sulphonated-Saponified 
Soluble Oils Para Soap Oil 
Turkey Red Oil Castor Soap Oil 
Soluble Pine Oil 


PENETRANTS 
BINDOL - ALPHASOL 


Bleach Softener CSO, 


Finishing Sizings and Softeners 


VICTROLYN, 


the economical assistant in warp sizing. 





AND VIOLET TINTS 





Southern Representative: 


J. Frank Richardson, Jr., Tryon, N. C. 


,s ’ 
POETEG ORD RLReEtEEE 


SULEGOGROTERRELEREEERECELECEE EEE UEEC EEL EGE EC EE ERE LEER EERE CELL CEE EEE EE CERT EE EEL EEE EE EEL EEE Thih 


PECOUTORRETTEVOREERGRERDRELERELUGRETETRTOROOTERGTET TEL eee 


HIGH GRADE CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS 


B & L Bleaching Oil 


Penetrating, Lubricating and Wholly Efficient. 


B & L BLEACHERS’ BLUINGS 


sittette 


BOSSON @ LANE, INC. 














GOOD MONEY VALUES--FREEDOM FROM WORRY 














HEY last longer be- 
cause they are rein- 


forced at the places where 
ordinary parts break. 


They fit more ,accu- 
rately and operate mora 
smoothly at higher speeds 
because they are made 
from precision patterns 
by expert workmen. 


Write today for prices. 
HENDERSON FOUNDRY 


& MACHINE WORKS 
HAMPTON. GEORGIA 
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low is the Time to BOOST PRODUCTION 
and LOWER OPERATING COSTS 


by installing these 





time and labor saving 








‘ ~d 

AUTOMATIC FOUR KNIFE HORIZONTAL SHEAR WITH MODEL GF290 INSPECTING AND rmarigraris MACHINE 

DOUBLE BRUSH UNIT Arrang ~ for skylighting. Let off roll unit ind operator 

Designed for shearing all types of woven fabric. Fool ey He ca ‘an watch the me easu rin ‘ clock, —, y ~~ e, in nee th 

f natic sei > y Ini 3 ; ) Oooas., N x1- adoric on get or inciines tadie a ‘ thre ugo Skyi1gn 
automatic seam let through. Unique suction hood a mc aoe SE 6 SEG Gone 


mum production. 


HERMAS MACHINE COMPANY. INC... HAWTHORNE, NEW vingererdas 


Carolina Specialty Company, Charlotte, N. C R. D. Hughes Sales Company, Dallas, Texas Unisel Limited, Manchi England 
Southern Rep. Texas, Ark., Okla. Rep. European "Re p 





NTH AMY ac 


TRACE MARK REG U. S. PAT. OFF 






After 57 Years Still the Standard — La : 


CAUSTIC SODA 


Liquid — Solid — Ground — Flake : ( r 


o7 years... and better than ever! Constantly 
alert, Solvay has always set the pace for scien- OS : 
tific production of its a.kalies. The most exacting : ‘\ # : 
of technical supervision is behind every operation ; | } 
of their manufacture. When you specify Solvay 
Caustic Sodas you are assured of a product of the : 
highest commercial standards, ful] strength and Bw. 
uniformity. [ : 








Ask for information on 


Potassium Carbonate—Potassium Carbonate Liquor : = 
— Modified Sodas Liquid Chlorine — Ammonium : mt | n ' n g u p Oo r 





Chloride — Calcium Chloride — Causticized Ash 
— Caustic Potash — Sodium Nitrite—Soda Ash — ui : —_ vs 
Para-Dichlorobenzene—Salt—Ortho-Dichlorobenzene. 2 Is your spinning and twisting machinery lined up tor 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION T |. top-speed production? New DIAMOND FINISH high- 


ee Vee ee gee Oe | = ish ri increase speeds where worn 
The Solvay Process Company 7 polish rings can help a lot to inc p 











40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. rings have pulled them down. And if your work calls for 
212 South Tryon Street Charlotte, N. C. lubricated rings, our Eadie auto-lubricated types are in 
SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS Po | a eer ee 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Hercules Powder Compan eeaaeeanans = a class Dy e . 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Paper Makers Chemical Div. 
a WHITINSVILLE ‘455 
Memphis, Tenn +. = 
e = 
E. B. Krebbs Supply Company, Wittichen Transfer & Ware- : 
Lynchburg, Va. house Co., DIAMOND 
rata * Birmingham, Ala SPINNING FU RING CO. 
ampa a E . ‘ : ; ’ (L , — I-79 
wale , ings stnte 15 73 
Miller Machinery, & Supply Co., Yarbrough Supply Co., Inc. : C lakers of Spinning and FINISH “Twister Yf Of 
Jacksonville, Miami, Fla. Nashville, Tenn. : 


= Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
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A Detinite Step 
Forward! 


IN PERFORMANCE AND DESIGN 
OF LONG DRAFT EQUIPMENT 





From the Tour Corners of the World 





The Improved 
CASABLANCAS 





To Produce Seyco Sizing 


(Pronounced ‘‘Si-Co’’) 





Vegetable wax from Japan and Mexico, gum material from 
Holland and Java, oils and chemicals from other parts of the 











world all blended together with the finest products from home 4 5’ ewe 
markets! This to insure the highest grade of Warp Sizing that | Long Drafting Sy stem 
can be made and to assure quality and uniformity. SEYCO 
will prevent shedding of yarn by providing a tough, elastic film. IN THEORY 
Large stocks of Warp Sizing always on hand in our new and 
AS modern plant. SEYCO is packed in rust- | ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST 
Warp Sizing proof steel drums, saving you 10 to 20 IN PRACTICE— 
Softeners pounds from absorption otherwise. 
Shuttle OM | THE MOST WIDELY ADOPTED 
EONS l 1 cl ] ff di 1 
Penetrants Our well equipped chemical staff directec h } 6 
Alkalis by Dr. Seydel, a renowned chemist (hon- Tieden, t YOug 1 a yedrs O constant 
ored by American Chemical Society as ° . F . 
Councillor, ete.), will help you with your research and strict specta zation 
Sizing and Finishing problems. 
“A company is known by the customers | Ask for a Demonstration 


it keeps“ 
Seydel-Woolley & Co AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP. 
Touttle Chroentcale : | Johnston Bidg. Charlotte, N.C. 

748 Rice St., N. W. Atlanta, Ga. | SOLE LICENSEES IN U. S. A. 


























AN UP-TO-DATE | 
PRINTING PLANT 


equipped with modern machinery and a 
staff of competent workmen, solicits, thru 
this publication, a trial order on your 
printing needs. 





A Complete 
Floor Service 


Everything you need for 
the efficien‘, low - cost 
maintenance of your 
floors,— Equipment de- 
signed expressly for the 
Textile Industry, a com- 
plete line of Accessories 
and Supplies, and a 
nearby Iinnell Engineer 
ready to serve. 


FREE SURVEY. Phone 


nearest branch, or write 











We have built a reputation that is known De Le 
over the entire South by our special at- 1312 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana 








tention to the minutest detail. 











We are more than ready to answer any 7 J. E. SERRINE & COMPANY 


question that relates to your printing 
problems. Engineers 


Appraisals; Consultation; Design; Estimates; Hydro- 


TUORGDRESERER OR IaRERERTOLE 


Write us and let us quote you | 
on anything from a postal card Electric and Steam Power Plants; Paper and Pulp 


to a fully bound book. 
fully boun oole Mills; Water; Waste Disposal; Plans, Specifications 


The A. J. Showalter ...] and Supervision; Steam Utilization; Textile Mills. 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS GREENVILLE : SOUTH CAROLINA 


_ DALTON GEORGIA © 





Petecieeraeanl 
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W Welomoyac-samdal- Bc yale l-sebale ke) #- Blt -) ate 
is not noticeable in the mill—it 
shows up laterin reduced wearing 


quality. Mills using EXSIZE in 
id at-db ae (-t- pb Abate Me) o\-e-lelosal Barta Bevel e 
he kZ-ME-V-T-jbbe-balol- Maat tamale Mc-salel-yo bate, 
roLolon tba Peet -'4-S al come del-)6 am-3al-1-5 4-1-1: 
fabrics. 

Our laboratory is at your service 
i CoMe-¥-1 50] a hol PMB aM (-1c-Soccb bab bate ME dat - 
pastes} M-9 9 slo t-dat mast: tdatole Me) Mat bale lb bale, 
your difficult desizing problems. 


PREMIER-PABST SALES CO. 


221 N. LA SALLE STREET © CHICAGO 









© 1938, Premier- Pabst Sales Co.. Chicago 


1 TITTLE reer 


ecg IT’S BEING DONE WITH 
: LAWLOR 
SCRUBBING MACHINES 


Yes, many mills have found the solution to floor main- 
tenance problems with Lawlor Scrubbing Machines and 
Selig’s Klenexo-Liquidizer. Combined with an efficient : 
maintenance schedule, they have eliminated the wasteful 
expense from floor conditioning and have increased their 


productiveness. 


ao: 4 a OO 
. tS PTGS. 


You, too, can save real money on floor conditioning. Let 
the Selig maintenance engineers help you solve your prob- 
lems. 

For consultation without obligation, write, wire, or phone. 





- sts pepe Manufacturing Chemists 
Sats Gh, Ateatane: teiede, Citeeiins, Atlanta, Ga. — Est. 1896 — Dallas, Texas 
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“Any Three’’ 1. Take any three 


2. From any lot 
3. Then you'll agree— 


“Co TERMACO™ 


For CARD ROOM BOBBINS, 
Creel, Twister and Warp Spools, Skewers, 
Clearer Boards, Scavenger Rolls, etc. 


The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
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Style 69 


ELEVATED BASKET 


| One of the many 
specialized types 

offered to meet varying 

Textile Mill conditions. 


For 40 years standard 





Ws &- ALEN & BROS., Inc. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. | 


Manufacturers 











This is the 


and HIGH DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater advantage ere necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity, Gravity Express and Lowboy meet these new requirements. 


C. E. F. Twister Travelers 


New Duplex Twister Travelers a 


NATIONAL RING 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Southern Office: —_ 131 West First St., aa 


Southern Representatives 


TELEPHONE 729 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 


GASTONIA, lean ma@.\ eal. F.\ 









Charlotte, N.C. — 
L Everett Taylor, H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.—Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, N.C. 





TRAVELER CO. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
C. D. Taylor, Southern Agent 





THE HUBINGER co, G&G 
KEOKUK, IOWA 


TEXTILE STARCHES 


Thick and Thin Boiling 





Southeastern Sales Representative: 
Chester M. Goodyear, 
1284 Piedmont Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Telephone HEmlock 4029 
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Distributed by 


DANIEL H. WALLACE . . Greenville, S. C. Keever Starch 


Southern Agent 


C.B.ILER . . . . . . . Greenville, S. C. Company 


F.M. WALLACE . . . . Homewood, Ala. 
L.J.CASTILE . . . . . . Charlotte, N. C. | 
Columbus, Ohio 











Well Proportioned 






Accurately Turned 
Nicely Balanced 








Standard Single 

or Double Belt, 
Solid or Split Pulleys— 
Me SERS Tight and Loose Pulleys— 
as YF Clamp Hub Pulleys—Flange Pulleys— 
eee Conveyor Pulleys—Ball Bearing Loose Pulleys— 
Solid Web Center Motor Pulleys—Dove-Tail Joint Split Pulleys 


Friction WheelsFly WheelsmBalance Wheels 
GOLDENS’ FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., COLUMBUS, GA. 


“We have furnished more Complete and Partial Pulley and Shafting Equipment to Cotton Mills than any other 
manufacturer in the United States 
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DENMAN LOOM PARTS 
Vickers, ug Straps, Holdups. le. 


PRACTICE 
Keg 


At in] Arinciple and 
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AMERICAN MONORAIL 
OVERHEAD CLEANERS 


For Low Cost Automatic Cleaning 





The MonoRail system of overhead handling eliminates 
storage and provides free movement of stock between 
processes. Our engineers will be glad to offer their 


assistance without obligation. 


THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 


13106 ATHENS AVE., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 
CAST AND Air Furnace MALLEABLE 
IRON FITTINGS 
PREFABRICATED PIPING 
WELDING FITTINGS 
PIPE HANGERS AND SUPPORTS 
THERMOLIER The Unit Heater with 14 








= WAREHOUSES: 





Points of Superiority 


Send for Catalog of Products 


to meet your requirements 


GRINNELL &¢.} COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





PROVIDENCE, R 1 

















Over 25% of All Cotton T extile 
Spindles in the United States are 
Operated on the Loper System. 


Ralph E. Loper Co. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specialists in Textile Costs Over 25 Y ears 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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QILS and FINISHES 


“ 
Pe ae 












LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO.., Inc. 
WM. H. BERTOLET’S SONS 

2600 E. Tioga St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charlotte, N. C. 





i 
Est. 1909 


Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Waterproof With 


SC0O-CO 


Cottonseed Oil Gum Waterproofers 
Caulking Compounds, Sealers, Roofing Materials 


Paint and Protect With 


SCO-CO Industrial Finishes 
Village and Factory Paints 


They Last Longer 


Quotations, Recommendations, Estimates, 
Gladly Furnished without obligation. 





Southport Paint Co.. Ine. 


Division of Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Inc., Savannah, Georgia 


HURLEY-JOHNSON CORP. 


25 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 
SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS FOR 


JAMES KENYON & SON, LTD. 
BURY, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND 
Celebrated 
LAPPINGS and BLANKETS 
for PRINTING MACHINES 
CLEARER, ROLLER $$ and 
SLASHER CLOTHS. 


For Best results in Sanforizing use 
KENYON’S ENDLESS WOOLEN BLANKETS 


PECEGEOLGLUEEEELL 


20 years without 
a drink— 








“First bought ‘Arguto’ bearings 
29 years ago... still buy them 
because they’re alright.” 


—unsolicited testimonial 


Wayne. Junction. Philadelphia. Pa. 
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“Here At 14, 2x2.x3%” 


THE FIRST THING 


done in thousands of plants to- 
day when the need for bearings 
arises is to consult the Bunting 
Catalog. More often than not 
the exact bearing required is 
found among the hundreds of 
different sizes of Bunting 
Standardized Bearings and 
Electric Motor Bearings instant- 
ly available from stock. Write 
for your copy of the new Bunting 
1939 Catalog. Ask your mill sup- 
ply wholesaler for Bunting Bearings, 
Precision Bronze Bars and Babbitt... 


THE BUNTING BRASS & BRONZE COMPANY 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
Warehouses in All Principal Cities 


BUNTING L 


BRONZE BUSHINGS - BEARINGS 
PRECISION BRONZE BARS 
BABBITT METALS 
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Loom Motors Call the — 


Model 49 portable in 
dlwating Watt JMeter 
for testing power tn 
small motors. Voltages 
and current capacities 
up to 3 ampere 600 
volts. Model 19 instru 


A Walker Loom Adjustment Check 
ment, with five current 


Meter will track down the source of 
power leakage in your loom motors in 
a minute’s time. Inexpensively priced, 
this valuable piece of equipment is so 
easy to use that any loom fixer or 
plant overseer may quickly locate 
with its aid faulty bearings and loose 
connections which might eventually 
lead to costly repair bills and cur- 
tailed production. 


WALKER ELECTRICAL CO. 


ranges, designed fu 
all motors up to 10 
horsepower 6060 vots. 
Both models for use 
“ith Walker Swuitel 
Pedestal and Test 
Block equipment. 








ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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THE 





OVERLOOKING BAYFRONT PARK 
AND BISCAYNE 8BAY..... 











(YWIAMI’S finest 
hotel... seventeen 
floors ... modern, 
fireproof, complete 
in every detail. Cen- 
tralized location, 
convenient to every 
activity. Open the 
Year Round. 











an § 
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TWO DISTINCTIVE HOSTELRIES WHOSE CHARM 
AND CONVENIENCE WILL ENHANCE 
YOUR ENTIRE MIAMI STAY. 


Ciosest Miami Hotel 
to Beaches, Bay and 
Race Track. Quiet 
parklike surroundings 
... ample parking... 
through routes to all 
sports and recreation 
centers. Attractive 
“season” rates. Open 
from Dec. 1. 


"« VENETIAN 


BISCAYNE BAY AT VENETIAN WAY 
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Comfort is the first 
essential required of a ho- 
tel—comfort in its accommoda- 

tions and public rooms . . . so well 

has the Biltmore succeeded in pleas- 

ing its guests in this essential that it 

has become known as the “Most RATES 
Looked-up-to Address in Atlanta.”’ From $3 


ATLANTA BILTMORE 


The Most Looked-up-to Address in ATLANTA 


PECROCCRECELGGEACRAGEOGALIATEEEEL 














In Memphis, Tenn. 


HOTEL PEABODY 











9? 


“South’s Finest--One of America’s Best 





Peabody's famous orchestras on nation- 
wide hookup every Monday night at II. 
Five restaurants with popular prices. Meet- 
ing rooms and convention facilities. 

625 Rooms — Each with Bath. 














RATES: 


From $3 per person Single 
From $2 per person Double 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. and Gen. Mor. 
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of rayon, a¢etate 
synthetic ya ta 
Hydroxy Sizes 
cellent weaving 
moved by the dys 
the goods is impre »ved 
better hand. ; 






KALI MANUFACTURING CO. 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
1410 North Front Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





“America’s finest fabrics owe 
much of their perfection 
to the perfect quality of 
America’s finest bobbins.”’ 








PROOF 


A record of greater speeds, higher perfection in 
fabrics and higher precision in manufacture is the 
best proof of the complete suitability of each type of 
Clover Leaf Bobbin. Thirty-nine years of “knowing 
how.” You can’t specify that kind of workmanship. 
Ask Your Throwster 
CLOVER LEAF MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HONESDALE, PENNA. 


speceesians in Service to Set encase cary heey : Representatives: WA. Kennedy 
Co., Dillworth Station, Charlorte, : DanaR Cenwhoed. Box 176, Providence, R.1. 


CLOVERLEAF 
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PADLOCKED 
FOR SERVICE 





The right to serve people in any capacity 
carries with it certain obligations. 


In the manufacture of ring travelers it must 
be a precision operation to secure the de- 
manded quality and uniformity to meet 
the particular ring traveler requirements. 


THE U. S. RING TRAVELER COM- : 
PANY obligates itself to see that you get : 
this quality and uniformity by securely 
sealing all its containers. 


Order Now! Samples Upon Request. 


THE BOWEN SPECIAL TEMPER 

ROUND AND SQUARE POINT 

FLAT, OVAL AND ROUND WIRE 

THE BOWEN VERTICAL STEEL 

THE BOWEN VERTICAL BRONZE 

THE BOWEN PATENTED BEVEL EDGE 

THE BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFFSET 
THE BOWEN PATENTED NE-Bow VERTICAL 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Greenville, S. C. 


Amos M. BOWEN, PRES. and TREAS. 


rileteeeeeneee 


Providence, R. I. 


Southern Sales Representatives: 
WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
P. O. Box 792, Greenville, So. Carolina 
TORRENCE L. MAYNARD 
P. O. Box 456, Belmont, No. Carolina 
OLIVER B. LAND 
P. O. Box 158, Athens, Georgia 





A TRAVELER FOR EVERY FIBRE 
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BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 
DISPLAY RATES UNDISPLAYED 
nates are net, sg - —— pent. ni ag omy Advertisements set “want ad style.” Positions wanted .05 
rr disc ts. age 1s columns inches deep— inches to we ie , tot . tical . 
aan iene be elit d by even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insé rtion. Cash 
columns in widtk Column width 2% inches. Rates based on with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 
the total space used in one year. Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- | 
Per Inch Per Inch ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are ac- 
FL ——————————— $5.00 13 inches _~_- ~— none ae cepted at displa) rate only. | 
: ’ 9 ; . 0 
. ve aa eo = oe eee Hy Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, | 
© inches _......ucanoo Se $00 teen ............ 668 Ga.. count as eight words. 
| 
‘ sities SALARIED POSITIONS 
a Experience and Reliability Foremen Managers . . Superintendents 
° oO syst of searcl zy out hiecher-bracket s , 
Over a quarter of a century experience ried system hiding your Tors, ar 
. ° 7 . * 4 Saiary commensurate ‘th train an experience 
TEXTILE eng neering and bui ding a sone and with neared remulte » Write “Textile —* 
Most of this time with ea ing manutac- EXECUTIVE'S PROMOTION SERVICE, 
MACHINERY turers, LANGEVIN SERVICE includes the we B- St. S.E., Washington, D. C. 
d knowledge necessary to se'ect correct ma- 
an chinery to your requirements. Pp 
MENT aul B. Eaton 
EQUIP GEORGE F. LANGEVIN erlang AB rene 
SUN BUILDING LOWELL, MASS. 1408 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
> Specializing in Textile Machinery for Relocation 514 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
‘ Former Member Examining Corps 
U. 8S. Patent Office 
j 
Ww POSITION WANTED | 
POSITION ANTED Landscape architect and _  horticul urist desires WANTED SALES AGENTS | 
. "erseer ( —_— : spin- é lent connectior itl large corporatio in . 7 — ¢ alls : . 
a tian ee ee with landse ape maintenance of er unds and buildings ann ggg lig, eI gf Mg ad et 
most all kinds of numbers. Can furnish oes a ee ain voenet coal tine want sales agents in South:astern states. In reply f 
best of references. 48 years of age, mar- years in landscape construction. Termination of re details a enmer= me |  eaggine ‘overed and oer 
ried and have family. Address Box No present job reason for desirin; change. Excellent 469. e* a “Cotton, _ Grant Build — en 
457, c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga et at tae eee Georgia. _ os 
‘ 
y Ad ti t [his P | 
will produce results at small cost. Do you desire a position? Do you desire a | 
good man to fill a vacancy in your mill? Do you desire your business or profes- | 
sional card placed before the textile industries? | 
| 
Why not try an advertisement on this page of COTTON? Its 11,700 | 
copies per month reach the textile executives, superintendents and heads of de- . 


partments throughout the industry. 


Note the rates above and send in your advertisement today. 


COTTON , Grant Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. | 
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OU 
LE TOOL 


HE WILL SAVE YOU 
A STACK OF DOLLARS 
THROUGH BETTER AND 
FASTER WORK. 


This is no exaggeration. Talk to any 
of the many mill owners who have 
equipped with Duro Tools. Ask him 
how they cut his maintenance cos’s, 
packed more working hours into his 
mechanics’ days, keeping more ma- 
chines in active service. 







* a < 
May 
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| 


LE 
Eber Title 


TH 
De re 
piles 
[ls 





















Send for literature showing these prof- 
it-making Tools. 


: METAL PRODUCTS: 


eA 
i2bb2 Ni KILDARE,AVE. CHICAGG.ILL. 



























This new blade-type 


Rikei(Ib 
cutter wheel 


assures you 
quick, clean 

low cost 
pipe cutting 








Like the blade of a good knife, this RIGE&ID 
cutter wheel blade is made of fine tool steel — 
for more cutting power and stamina. It’s 
coined, hammered, heat-treated and cast into 
a solid hub. Many more cuts per wheel, prac- 
tically no burr... And thousands of users will 
tell you that this steel reinforced cutter always 
cuts true, twirls easily to size. For speed- 
ier better work and less cutter wheel expense, 
buy the RIBESID — at your Supply House. 


THE RIDGE TOOL CO., ELYRIA, O. 








we ico ea 
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WEDGBELT 
PULLEYS 


The Answer to Increased 
Production and Longer Belt Life 





The constantly increasing number of 
Wedgbelt Pulleys and Drives in use in 
America’s leading textile plants is best evi- 
dence of the fact that their performance and 
efficiency provides the answer to the problem 
of V-belt drive maintenance expense. 


In the manufacture of Wedgbelt Pulleys, each 
operation contributes its share to the final 
perfection that guarantees proper balance 
and smooth vibrationless operation. 


The grooves in Wedgbelt Pulleys are cor- 
rectly machined to a satin-smooth, non-abra- 
sive finish that assures constant speed ratio 
and much longer belt life. 


If you are not getting full efficiency in power 
transmission, be sure you get all the informa- 
tion about Wedgbelt Pulleys. 


PULLEY COMPANY 


4200 WISSAHICKON AVE. 
DEPT. 5... PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Advertisers’ Index is published as a convenience, and not as a part of the advertising contract. 
Every care will be taken to index correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 


A 


Albany Felt Co ses BD 
Aldrich Machine Works 26 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co ace 6 
American Aniline Products, 
Inc. ; Inside Back Cover 
American Casablancas Corp. 132 
American Moistening Co. ..... 31 
American Monorail Co. : 136 
American Pulley Co che 14 
American Yarn & Processing 
Co, 5 eos — , 
Arguto Ojilless Bearing Co. ...136 
Armstrong Cork Products Co... 71 
Arnold-Hoffman & Co., In . 
Ashworth Bros., Ine. ..... 14 
Atlanta Envelope Co .,105 


B 


Barber-Colman Co. eo . Bd 
sarkley Machine Works ......134 
Borne, Scrymser Co. ........ 7 
Bosson & Lane, Inc. ....... 30 
Boyle Co., Inc., A. S. ...... . 
Brinton Oo., H. ... ' rey | 
Brown Instrument Co. ....... ws 
Bunting Brass & Bronze Co. ..137 
Burroughs Adding Mch. Co. 28 


Butterworth & Sons Co.. H. W. 21 


C 


Ciba Company . 
Cemepireee: MGS «cise eacss .140 
Cleveland Tramrail Division.. * 
Clinton Oe. ...<.- » bilele sor ae 
Clover Leaf Mfg. Co. ...... 139 
Cole Mfe. Coe., B D. ..ceeeee- koe 
Columbia Alkali Corp. ....... 22 
Commercial Credit Co. — . 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co. * 
Corn Products Sales Co. .... . 
ee tas 19 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works 7 
D 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. ..105 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 10 
Detergent Products Corp. .... 94 
Diehl Mfg. Co. ... ewes 4 
Dixie Mercerizing Co..Front Cover 
Dodge Mfg. Corp. . eG es 
Dommerich & Co., L. F. . 
Drake Corp. or 33 
Dracer Corporation I 
P 


Dronsfield Bros., Ltd 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co.. 
Inc., E. I., Finishes Division ~* 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Inc., E. I., Grasselli Chemi 


cals Dept a. 20 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Inc., E. I., R. & H. Chem 
ee ee 27 

Duro Metal Products Co. mie |} 


E 

Eaton. Paul B. bye! .140 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. ‘ 
Executive Promotion Service ..140 


F 


Fafnir Bearing Co. : 1A 
Finnell System, Inc. ... : 132 
Foster Machine Co ae ne Te . 


Foxboro Co. dk a ee ee 
Franklin Process Co 


G 


Gates Rubber Co. ...... ' 77 
Gaylord Container Corp. oat aa 
General Dyestuff Corp. ...... ’ 


General Electric Co. ........ * 
General Electric Co., Lamps .. :' 
General Electric Vapor Lam 

ER Fee ae ee eee 
Goldens’ Foundry & Mch. Co..135 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... * 
Graton & Knight Co. ...... , * 
ras Gig NR ns os ok oe eas 136 
Gulf Oil Corporation...12 and 13 


H 


H & B American Machine Co.. 17 
Henderson Foundry & Mch. 
Works a. a 
Hermas Machine Co. ........131 
Hetherington & Sons, Ine., 


how 2 eo8 82.4.6 8 


ee ee ee . 
Hotel Atlanta Biltmore ......138 
Hotel Columbus .... eee 
Te ne . 
meOtel Peaboagy ...cccoes ..138 
Hotel Ritz Carlton ......... ad 
Hotel Venetian ........ »-- 188 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. ...... 24 
BHubinger Co. .......-.. ~eenee 
Hunter Machine Co... James 30 
Hurley-Johnson Corp. ...... .136 
Hvatt Bearings Division ». 28 
I 
International Business Machines 

Corp : . - ee 
International Nickel Co., Ine 23 
J 
Jacobs Graphic Arts Co 38 
Johnson Corporation 3 
Johnson Service Co. ...... a 


K 


meumagrapn Oe. ....-ccse. . 
Kali Mfg. Co. ch cee ieee 139 
Keever Starch Co. ......... 135 
L 

Lane & Bros., Inc., W. T. 134 
Langevin, George F. ........ 140 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co. eee 
Lawlor Co., 8. C. ... iin. . ne 
Link-Belt Co. .... are a 


Loper Co., Ralph E. , » 186 


M 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co. 


aes ° 
May Co., George S. .......... 8 
a a ee 
Merrow Machine Co. ....... 94 
Mill Factors Corp. .......... 83 


N 


National Oil Products Co. .... ° 
National Ring Traveler Co....134 
New England Bobbin & Shuttle 
Sk: aehe arity walale ete ate bare ot 94 
New York & New Jersey Lubri- 


ST. Sel ed oe ee oe ake 87 
North, Inc., Frank G. ....... 87 
O 
Old Dominion Box Co. ...... 129 
r 
Page Fence Association ...... ad 
Parks-Cramer Co. ........... ad 
Parks & Woolson Mch. Co....103 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. 

Ce Aas Oe eee oss tees 105 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. ...... = 
Premier Pabst Sales Co. ...... 133 
Protective Life Insurance Co.. * 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. .... 93 
Provident Life & Accident In- 

CE Gs “area sed snow eae 107 
yk. yg ae 142 
R 
Reeves Pulley Co. silanes: diiatace “A 
Reliance Electric & Eng’g Co.. * 
Republic Steel Corp. ... se iy 
Ridge Tool Co. ..... 141 


Robert & Company........... 
is ...Inside Front Cover 

Rochester Eng’g & Centrifugal 
OOPR. 2 ccc. aie errr: 
Rockwood Mfg. Co. ......... 8 


Rohm & Haas Oo. .......... ”% 
Royce Chemical Oo. ........ * 
on 
S. K. F. Industries, Inc. .... 87 
Saco-Lowell Shops .......... 9 
Sandoz Chemical Co. ........ 103 
penoiler Bros., Ime. ........:. 129 
Scott & Co., Henry L. ...... 129 
Scott & Williams, Ine. ...... 108 
ee EN ccc ccwccnwe 133 
Seydel Woolley & Co. .......132 
Shell-Union Oil Corp. ......., 42 
Sherwin-Williams Co. ........ 75 
Showalter Printing Co., A. J...132 
oo: Re A eee 132 
Solvay Sales Corp. .......... 13 
Sonoco Products Co. ........ 90 
Southport Paint Co., Inc. ....136 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E. ....... 40 
Standard Oil Co., Inc., of Ken- 
EE 6s 6 4 oe hh hws ao 68 am " 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. ....... 79 
Stein, Hall & Co., Ine. ...... ’ 
Stodghill & Co., Inc. ........105 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. ...... . 82 


T 


Taylor Instrument Companies. 39 
Terrell Machine Co. 134 and 136 


CO ree aera 2 
Textile Banking Co. ........ 73 
Textile Machine Works ...... 113 
Thomas & Skinner Steel Prod- 
a ee een 127 
meee Ges ik ws ck oeeeon . 
Torrington Co. ...... 117 and 118 


U 


Union Special Machine Co. ‘ 
Universal Winding Co. ...... 11 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. ....139 
U. S. Testing Co., Inc. ...... * 


V 


Veeder-Root, Inc. 


W 


.Back Cover 


Walker Electrical Co. ....... 137 
Wallerstein Co., Inc. e 
Pe oe ee ee 140 
Warwick Chemical Co. ...... . 


Waterman, Currier & Co., Inc..127 
West Point Foundry & Mch. 


es wad caevretenet b20mes ea 25 
Whitin Machine Works ...... 5 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co..131 
Wildman Mfg. Co. .......... 123 
Wolf & Co., Jacques . howe ° 
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MERICAN'S Napthols have been improved constantly 
since 1917 and are the accepted standards of today. 


AMANIE NAPTHOL 


AS, ASSB and ASSW 
plus Fast Color SALTS and BASES 


PRODUCE EXGELLENT RESULTS 


DYEING: pieces e SKEINS e WARPS e BUNTINGS e 
PRINTING: CRETONNES e PAJAMA CLOTH e@ DRESS GOODS e ETC. 


—— 


() 


an 


EXPERT ADVISORY SERVICE 


Trained technicians in fully equipped laboratories at every A. A. P. branch are 





\ ready to help you. Consult them—samples and intormation sent promp 
| FAST DELIVERIES 
Ample stocks of Napthols and Fast Color Salts and Bases are 
| always maintained at every A. A. P. branch to tacilitate speea. 
Providence, R. |. 
Boston, Mass. SS Pine St. Charlotte, N. C. 
67 Batterymarch St. | 301 Eact Seventh St. 
. | Toronto, Can. 
Chicago, Ill. Dominion Anilines Philadelphia, Pa. 
| 820 So. Clinton St. & Chemicals, Ltd. 210 N. 13th St. 


265 Adelaide St., West 
PLANT: LOCK HAVEN. PA. 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 


50 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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—fOOT counts pevices 


GUARD COSTS AND QUALITY 


In every type of mill. . . on every type of machine... Veeder-Root Count- 
ers provide accurate records that help to keep quality up, costs down, J 
production schedules under control, wage payments on a fair basis. / 


There are complete lines of Veeder-Root Pick, Hank, and Lineal Measur- 
ing Counters, some of which are shown. Also... several important new 
developments in Hank, Yardage, and Revolution Counters, featured in 
Bulletin No. 3254. Here again is proof of Veeder-Root’s creative engineer- 
ing for the textile industry. WRITE FOR A COPY TODAY. 









































2-shift Reset Pick Counter, one of a 
complete line for one and two 
shifts (and for 2-3 convertibility, 
too). Also Totalizing, Trip Total, 
and Combination Predetermin- 
ing and Pick Counters. Reset or 
non-reset. 


~ 


; i 
} 
3 . 
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2-shift Reset Hank Counter, one of 
a complete line for one and two 
shifts. Also 2-3 type. Reset or non- 
reset. Right-angle drive available 
on new counters if desired. 

Double Wheel Measuring Counter, oe 
mounted on hinged arm with aa 
friction wheels running on ma- 
terial. Widely used on _ tenter 
frames, singeing and inspection 
machines. 


Heavy Duty Yardage Counter, used on 
pickers, calenders, cards, braiders, 
knitting and singeing machines, 
etc. Unlimited gear ratios available. 


Reset Worm-Drive Measuring Counter, 
for calenders, cards, stitchers, 
rollers, warpers, twisters. Regis- 
ters feet, yards or other units 
when driven directly from end 
of practically any diameter roll. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. Offices in Boston, Chicago, 
es Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Greenville, S. C., Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, 


Montreal, Buenos Aires, Mexico City, London, Paris, Tokio, 


INCORPORATED Shanghai, Melbourne 









COUNTERS FOR EVERY TEXTILE MILL REQUIREMENT 









pease?” 





